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CHAPTER I 

HER SISTEB AND BROTHER 

To save us from the pit, no screen of roses 

Would serve for our defense ; 
The hindrance that completely interposes 

Strings back like thorny fence. 

—Hugh MacmUlan. 

rpHE girls, Clara Sanesford and Mariah Harden- 
-*- bergh, had been to the post office. Clara was a 
summer boarder in Westholt ; Mariah was the daughter 
of her hostess. 

Next week September was coming ; September meant 
the class-room to the city girl ; it meant peaches to the 
country girl, peaches to cut and dry, peaches to peel 
and can, peaches to pickle and preserve. John Wheat- 
croft had advised Mrs. Hardenbergh to '*go into 
peaches**; one hot day, the previous week, Mariah 
told him she wished he had gone into a peach himself 
before he had persuaded her mother into such nonsense. 

On the way home &om the post office was Mariah's 
garden. It was far in the rear of the *' five-acre lot " ; 
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8 DOLLY French's household 

the cornfield came between her garden and the stone 
house. 

** What a spot for a house ! *' exclaimed Miss Banes- 
ford, as the two passed through the tangled gateway ; 
** the slope down to the road would make a fine lawn, 
and this garden would give it the dignity of a century." 

"But it is mine,*' said Mariah. ''Mother talks 
about selling it when I am cross about the peaches. * * 

Down the road, coming toward them, they espied 
two gray horses, driven by a tall figure in a navy-blue 
flannel shirt and broad straw hat, and behind him in 
the long wagon, rows of canvas-covered baskets filled 
with peaches. 

''John goes to market every day,'* said Mariah. 
" His peaches are doing well. I hope he'll fix up his 
house this year.*' 

" Then it will be no longer the prettiest thing in the 
laCndscape, ' ' replied the city school-teacher. 

'* How you do think old and ugly things are pretty," 
said the country girl, laughing. 

" You would if you lived in a top-story room, and 
taught in a crowded class-room, with nothing but brick 
walls to be seen out of its big windows ; and instead of 
riding on a log to the saw-mill, or bags of corn and 
wheat to the grist-mill, you had to ride in street cars, 
squeezed in among all sorts of people, and you had no 
moonrise and no sunset, nor sail on a beautiful little 
lake, with green boughs dipping into the water." 
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HER SISTER AND BROTHER 9 

"I've had that all my life," said Mariah. 

**WhoaI" said the voice under the broad straw 
hat. ' * Miss Ranesford, mother asked me to bring you 
home to stay with her to-night. ' * 

' * I cannot spare her, ' ' exclaimed Mariah, clinging 
with both arms to the girl at her side. 

** Neither can my mother,'' replied John Wheat- 
croft. ** Can you ride on a load of peaches. Miss 
Ranesford?'' 

- 1 can ride on anything," said Clara. 

** Then jump up." 

** I said she couldn't go," said Mariah, frowning. 

** She did not say so, did you, Miss Banesford ? " 

"I say I will stay to supper and come home for the 
night. I must pack my trunk to-night." 

*'She has about a hundred letters to bum," declared 
Mariah. 

** Is that what people write letters for ? " questioned 
the young man, puzzled. ** K I should write a letter 
I should hope it would never be burned." 

He sprang to the ground and assisted the city girl 
to the seat, over the wheel. Mariah remembered re- 
sentfully that he would have given her his hand and 
asked her to jump in. She walked very slowly along 
the edge of the cornfield to the open Dutch door of the 
kitchen. 

** Your mother has been very good to me," began 
Clara as John spoke to the horses and they started off 
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on a brisk trot. '* She has told me all her life as we 
have been busy together in kitchen, sitting room, and 
garden." 

' ' I did not know she had much to tell. 

** It seems much as she tells it.'* 

**I suppose it does — ^to another woman. I often 
wonder how women find so much to talk about, and 
how so much gets into books. I can hold my library 
in my hand, and I never get through it or enough of 
it ; but I suppose there must be millions of books in the 
world.'' 

In Clara's hand was a letter ; on the business en- 
velope was printed ** Underwood & Rathbun." It was 
a *' hundred " of these envelopes that Mariah had said 
must be burned that night. 

**I wish you could see the place I saw one day in 
New York ; a friend took me. He said it was one of 
the oldest business places in the city. We went down 
a flight of steps into a cellar, and found a bookstore 
about ten feet wide ; I do not know how long. It is 
said to hold two hundred thousand books. It is a 
dark place, not a window in it. A gas jet is turned up 
when one goes down. There are books in solid piles 
from the floor to the ceiling. They are packed up like 
a brick wall. There are books there that have not seen 
the light for years ; only a few can be dug out at a 
time. They have been bought at auction sales. The 
bookseller said he had all the books he wanted. My 
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fiiend is a bookworm ; he said he would like to open 
every book in the place.** 

*' What for ? '* asked the man who was not a book- 
worm. 

** If you were a bookworm you would know." 

** Is there such a thing as a bookworm ? ** he asked 
in an interested, incredulous voice. 

'' I read about one not long ago. It was found in a 
book in a library. It had lived in the book. It was 
kept two weeks ; then it died.** 

**It feeds on the books and doesn't give anything 
out ; is that what you meant your friend does? *' 

**0h, no,'* she replied laughingly. **I did not 
speak literally.** But her heart sank for an instant ; 
she wished she had not called Owen Bathbun a book- 
worm. 

** I suppose the paper in the books is good for some- 
thing,*' remarked the practical man on the seat beside 
her, wondering with some curiosity which of the printed 
names on the envelope was the name of the bookworm. 

" What a shame ! Is that all you care for books ? ** 

"For all books that have not truth in them. All 
those two hundred thousand do not hold the truth of 
one of mine. * ' 

What would her bookworm say to this man who had 
not read a dozen volumes in his life ? 

** Do you read many books? " 

** You would think so.** 
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"How do you know whether you want to read a 
book?'' 

** i look in it and discover." 

" Do you know before you read it through ? " 

''Yes/' 

"How?" 

" I cannot tell you how ; I feel how. How do you 
know if you wish to learn more of a person ? " 

" Is it like that ? " 

** It is like that to me. A book is a person to me." 

** I wish I knew about that." 

** Is the one book you know best a person to you? " 

" The one book I know best is Jesus Christ to me." 

Startled by the unexpected answer she crumpled the 
letter in her hand and could not think of a word to say. 

John Wheatcroflt was silent at the supper table ; his 
mother talked and her visitor listened. 

"I'm sorry to have you go, dear," Mrs. Wheatcroft 
said in parting ; " John is no talker, as you see, and 
I'm often lonesome. Katrina Hardenbergh sometimes 
comes to cheer me up. And the hope of my only bro- 
ther coming back cheers me up. I hope you will come 
again next summer, and many summers." 

Clara kissed the face that was as pretty and sweet 
as an apple blossom and said she hoped she would find 
her just the same and the house just the same, even to 
Grandfather purring about her feet, and the rows of 
sunflowers behind the barn. 
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.Muriah met her half-way home and sat on the floor 
beside Miss Ranesford's trunk while it was ])eing packed. 
The ** hundred *' letters were not burned. 

*' I wonder where I shall pack my trunk at the end 
of next vacation,*' sighed the teacher. ** My idea of a 
home is a place where you are not always packing your 
trunk.'* 

The next morning the stage was hailed as it passed 
the home of Mrs. Wheatcroft, and there stood the old 
lady in the wet grass by the roadside with a bunch of 
immense sunflowers for Miss Ranesford. 

*' They will almost fill my room," said Clara. 

A broad straw hat waved good-bye from the farm- 
yard. That night she unpacked her trunk in her 
fourth-story hall bedroom. Mrs. Knight sent the boy 
upstairs for the empty trunk and it was placed in the 
storeroom of the house. Life and school had begun 
again. It was not like life at Westholt ; it was like 
something better. 

Mrs. Hooker looked at Owen Rathbun, the gentle- 
man sitting lazily in the arm-chair in the corner near 
the register. 

** I wonder if that girl will make a man of him? *' 
she mused, loving the girl and indignant toward the 
man. '* Why doesn't he make a man of himself? " 

** It is chilly this morning," the gentleman remarked, 
closing his book, a copy of *' Amiel's Journal." 
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** Chilly enough to keep you from church?" she 
replied with a severe inflection. 

She had come in from church with Clara Ranesford. 
Clara had stopped in the small reception room a mo- 
ment before going upstairs to her own fourth -story room. 
She had stopped long enough to glance at the page of 
the book the gentleman held in his hand. She smiled, 
then frowned over the sentence she read. 

** You shall have it/' he said. 

** When I am sure I want it/' she replied. 

Mrs. Hooker was silent as the girl left the room and 
then she looked at Owen Kathbun. 

'* I have a cold/' he remarked in answer to her sug- 
gestion. 

'*I wish you would have a cold, Owen Rathbun/' 
said the old lady rising. '* I would rather see you as 
cold as death than as you are. Of those neither cold 
nor hot Christ said he would spew them out of his 
mouth. Your friend, Guy Underwood, is cold, as cold 
as death ; I have more hope of him than of you. And 
I wish you would let that dear girl alone. ' ' 

** Don't you wish she would let me alone?" he 
asked, not at all displeased. 

** She would if she understood human nature as well 
as I do. But I have lived three-quarters of a century 
and she has lived but one. She thinks she has a mis- 
sion to you." 

" Bless her for it ! " he exclaimed ferventlv. 
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* * I wish you would remember certain words of Paul, ' ' 
she said, still severely. 

** I remember many words of his. I read the Bible 
through when I was a boy and got a dollar for it." 

'' And that's all you did get, apparently. The words 
of Paul are these : ' My heart's desire and prayer to 
God,' — her heart's desire and prayer to God, like 
Paul's for Israel — * is, that you may be saved.' Then 
Paul told them that they had to do something. I fear 
she lays more stress on what she does. He tells them : 
' If thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, 
and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath raised 
him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. ' Paul prayed, 
but they had to confess and believe. ' ' 

** I have not her natural faith." 

** By natural faith do you mean the faith God gave 
her before she knew anything about it? " 

'* I suppose I do," he answered with confidence. 

'* He has given her faith since she has grown up to 
know something about it. ' So then faith by hearing 
(the cometh was put in) and hearing by the word of 
God.' Your faith must come in God's way, by hearing 
the word of God. And you have been sitting in that 
lazy comer nursing the suggestion of a cold when the 
bells have sounded all over this city the proclamation of 
faith by hearing the word of God. Young man, there 
is no excuse for you to-day, and there will be none at 
the judgment seat of Christ. ' ' 
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With tenderness and indignation Mrs. Hooker arose 
and left Owen Eathbun to his book and comer. 

Clara Ranesford worked hard on her lesson and took 
her thoughts and experiences to her class of girls ; 
Owen Rathbun buttoned up his overcoat and walked 
seven miles. In the evening he asked Clara Ranesford 
to go to church with him. 

The text was the words of the disciples and the 
answer of Jesus : * * Why could not we cast him out ? 
. . . Because of your unbelief. ' ' 

On the way home she said : * * Is that all the reason 
why one man does his work and another does not ? ** 

** He made a strong argument.*' 

**He made no argument at all," was the quick 
reply. '* There was no need. The disciples needed 
none ; the answer of Jesus was enough. ' ' 

** Do you believe it, this answer of Jesus? '* 

** I do. That is what is the matter with me. That 
is the secret of my faltering and stumbling. My girls 
asked me to-day if it was wrong to marry a man who 
would not 'confess and believe.' We found Paul's 
words about that. I did not know what to say to 
them. Ethel Underwood would know. I think if she 
keeps on breaking her heart over her husband she will 
kiU herself." 

** Or kill him," was the dry response. 

** Poor Ethel ! " sighed Clara, ** she came up to my 
room last night and cried like a child." 
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**Poor girl,** he said with something like a sigh, 
**and poor Underwood. 1 am not an unbeliever, 
Clara.'* 

**Are you a believer?** she asked with trembling 
earnestness. 

*' I dare not say that,** he returned. 

''You dare not?** 

" I dare not trust myself to say it,** he said. 

" You do not have to trust yourself.** 

** I suppose I do not trust God.** 

" I know you do not.'* 

*' Then we both know the same thing," he said with 
an attempt at lightness. 

**Iwish you would read Greorge MacDonald,'* she 
urged. 

**I do read George MacDonald. You enrich me 
with volume after volume of George MacDonald. He 
is a prophet. I enjoy him intensely. I lie on the sofa 
and read him ; but I do not start up and rush wildly 
about and believe what he believes and do what he 
would have me do.*' 

'* No,** she answered sadly. 

''You do.** 

"I desire to. Well, here we are,** she said in a 
tone of forced cheerfulness, as they stopped at the foot 
of the steps of the handsome house in Twenty-second 
Street. "I go to the fourth and you to the second 
story J 
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** That housekeeping of yours is a whim." , 

** A happy one. I am saving money for somebody 
or something. ' * ' 

'Tor whom?" 

** I may find somebody. I long for my own people. 
My father died and did not send for me. He had been 
buried a week before I knew it. ' ' 

'* Is there no one left ? " 

** BEs wife. But she will have none of me." Clara 
had learned that there were two children, a little boy 
and girl, a brother and sister, in the farmhouse in the 
Catskills. Ethel had written her after passing the 
house and seeing two bare-headed children chasing each 
other around a woodpile, that she had seen them and 
their mother : * * The mother is a disconsolate-looking 
thing ; the children, natural country children, dirty, 
ragged, but with good faces. The boy looks like a 
genius ; the girl, a romp, with wild hair. ' ' Her 
father's children — her own flesh and blood — and she 
had never seen them or kissed them or loved them. 

Helen Knight called to her as she passed the third- 
story room that Helen shared with her mother and great- 
grandmother. Clara went in and stood with her gloves 
in her hand to tell Mrs. Hooker about the wonderful 
sermon. 

Mrs. Knight, the pale little landlady of two board- 
ing-houses, was lying on a couch, too weary to open the 
Bible in her hand. She listened, but did not speak. 
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The next Saturday afternoon Dolly French walked 
homeward from the Widow Eanesford's dwelling, a 
mile away from the parsonage. To few of the widowed 
ones in the parish was given the sacred set-apartness of 
the title ; but this woman was so truly forlorn, so pov- 
erty-stricken, desolate, loveless, and unloving, that the 
appellation strayed to her and stayed. Unless one saw 
the children, her motherhood was forgotten. It may 
have been something in the length and adjustment of 
the veil in which she hid her face and tangle of dry, 
brown hair, that suggested her widowhood. That she 
was a widow indeed, and desolate, for her husband's 
sake, no one who knew them both had the charity to 
believe. She was the Widow Ranesford ; that was all. 
Her ** joyless life was worse to bear than one of active 
grief.'' 

" Those children ! " exclaimed Dolly French in her 
emphatic fashion as she handed her husband his second 
cup of tea across the tea table. 

** Whose children, now? " 

''The Widow Ranesford's." 

** Oh ! " was the enlightened and sympathetic ejacu- 
lation. 

" What are you going to do about it ? " inquired her 
aunt, Mrs. Scarlett, buttering a tiny biscuit. 

*' She is going to do something about it," said Dolly ; 
*' she is going to die." 

** She has looked like it for years," responded Mrs. 
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Scarlett; "she looked like it before her husband 
died." 

*' I suppose nobody knows '' began Dolly. 

" Nobody ever does/' said her husband. 

** The house is only a weather-painted thing, and in- 
side there is nothing homelike but the children. The 
place was mortgaged in his illness ; she asked me if I 
would bury her, and I came near saying 'Gladly.* " 

"Dolly!" reproved her husband. "You are the 
last person to be a minister's wife." 

" The last person to be your wife ? " she said, smiling 
at him with merry eyes. " I told her you would call 
to-morrow, and the sigh she heaved — she heaves a sigh 
at whatever one says — was a sigh of relief. ' ' 

" Belief that I wouldn't come to-day? " he inquired 
laughing. 

"What was unusual about the children?" Mrs. 
Scarlett questioned. 

"The usualness was the pity of it. I wish there 
would be something unusual." 

"Who will take them up?" inquired the minister. 
" Besides the promise " 

" The promise must have a somebody attached," said 
Dolly. "Promises always do. The somebody in this 
case is very much out of sight ; it will take real love 
and grace to do it. The poet would not sing either of 
them or the painter paint them. It must be some 
woman who loves God and little children." 
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** The woods are full of them,'* said the minister. 

* * But they often have their hands tied with their 
own children or their own breadwinning/' said Mrs. 
Scarlett reflectively. **Now, if I were younger '* 

**Aunt Matilda, you adopted me," replied Dolly 
severely ; ** there must be somebody " 

* * So everybody says, ' ' remarked Paul French, ' * and 
it ends in nobody.'' 

** Isn't there a grandmother ? " suggested Mrs. Scar- 
lett. ** Blessed be these grandmothers." 

**No; she died before she was a grandmother. 
Widow Ranesford told me her story this afternoon. 
I wish everybody hadn't a story." 

** Dolly, you are tired to-night," said her husband. 

** Yes ; I always am when I am cross ; it made me 
cross to look at those children, huddled in an old arm- 
chair looking over a torn old magazine, with no one in 
the world of women to mother them. They never 
were mothered ; she mothered the cows more than thoee 
forlorn, big-eyed, pathetic things. She is an English 
woman ; came over here with friends and got separated 
from them ; they went West ; she served awhile with a 
dressmaker, then became housekeeper, drifted about 
until she became Mr. Ranesford's housekeeper — he had 
just lost wife and one daughter. She married him in 
two months from the day he engaged her as house- 
keeper and was a terror to the little girl that was left. 
She did not enlarge upon that ; I gathered it. 
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"The girl taught in that schoolhouse under the 
mountain, then went away to school ; a rich relative 
took her in hand ; her stepmother and father never once 
answered her letters — of course they stopped after a 
while. The stepmother has no knowledge of her, 
whether she is dead or alive. If she is living she does 
not know of her father's death. He never spoke of 
her or cared for her ; he had less heart than his wife, 
if such a thing can be. The girl does not know of the 
existence of this half-brother and sister, that is, through 
any word of their mother ; still. Widow Ranesford's 
only hope is in this bond of sisterhood. People called 
Clara sweet, she said. 1 do not know that the children 
ever heard her name spoken. Widow Ranesford never 
has written to her relatives in England — I take it for 
granted she knows how to write. Now my plan is for 
the children to find that they have inherited a title and 
estate in the old country, their mother to be revived by 
the news of it and rise up from that calico-covered 
couch and cross the sea to claim the coronet. Lady 
Hester and Lord Herbert — Paul, let me give you 
another cup of tea. ' ' 

** Hester and Herbert are good names," said Mrs. 
Scarlett, laughing at Dolly's nonsense. 

Dolly always talked nonsense when she was tired. 

** They are two untamed things, with no more man- 
ners than if they lived in a manger ; they quarrel with 
each other and cling to each other. Hester is nine and 
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Herbert is seven ; Herbert does not know bis letters 
and Hester cannot read well. They both have long 
hair and dirty faces ; they have a lean and hungry 
look, not for bread and butter, but for the best things 
that some children are bom craving. The place, being 
mortgaged in Mr. Ranesford's long ilhiess, will have to 
be sold. And so I have to bury her. But I don't 
want to bury the children.'' 

'* The best thing you can do for her is to hunt up 
that sister. I imagine that will pay better than the 
title and estate." 

** But there may be somebody in England ; blood is 
thicker than water, even when all the water of the 
Atlantic Ocean comes between, ' ' argued Dolly. 

**The older sister and this brother and sister have 
the same blood in their veins, ' ' said the minister. 

** The . blood of such a father ! " exclaimed Dolly 
French scornfully. ** If her blood isn't better than 
that I pity the children. But I must do something." 

**I am not surprised that the savings bank was 
invented by a clergyman," said her husband reflectively ; 
" he must have had a wife like you." 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet: "What a goose I 
am ! Now I know. What a goose I am I Hasn't Ethel 
Underwood told me of that firiend of hers, a teacher, 
named Ranesford — Clara too ? Oh, I hope it is Ranes- 
ford. I know it is Clara, and I'm sure it is Ranesford, 
I'll write to Ethel to-night," 
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*' Miss Ranesford may not thank you/* replied Paul 
French. ** You are certainly not bringing to her 
knowledge a title and estate." 

**But who will do it?" asked Dolly distressed. 
**The children are not mortgaged with the farm. 
Somebody must do something." 

**And you are always the somebody," replied her 
husband laughing. ** Well, follow your impulse." 

**Not if it will bring a burden and shame and 
sorrow to a girl who is out in the world taking care of 
herself," said Dolly. *' She was thrust away from her 
home, it seems, by this woman, who must have cared 
little enough for a stepchild when she finds her own 
children only a trouble. She told me she never had 
loved children. Her face looks it." 

'*The county would take them," said her husband. 

"Or the church. Is the mother a church-mem- 
ber?" inquired Mrs. Scarlett. 

**I should think not," said Dolly. "Paul you 
know ' ' 

'* I know she is a hard woman," said Paul. 

** The neighbors will have to take them in until the 
sister is found," Dolly planned. ** Are we among the 
neighbors?" 

"And will you write to Ethel?" inquired Mrs. 
Scarlett. 

" That can do no harm. I will write her the whole 
doleful story ; she can make whatever use of it she 
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pleases. It may not be the same Banesford family 
after all. If she were Mary I should think perhaps 
not ; but Clara is not a very common name. Ethel 
never spoke to me of the Widow Ranesford, or called 
upon her, that I know. I think she has not known 
Clara Ranesford very long ; they are in the same 
boarding house. Ethel's father was rich and her home 
was miles from the Ranesfords' ; besides, this girl was 
sent away, or allowed to go, when she was such a young 
girl. I think I do like the sister for them better than 
the coronet." 

** In both cases you have something to do," teased 
her husband, ** for you couldn't get the coronet without 
writing to England. ' * 

** I'll write to New York first," was her decision. 

The minister went into his study, not to prepare the 
morrow's sermon, but to pray for the morrow's preacher, 
and that the heart of the people might be opened to 
hear his words, that not one might fall to the ground. 

The preacher to-morrow would be the usual ** sup- 
ply." Two weeks ago, the first Sunday in December, 
Communion Sunday, Paul French had preached his 
last sermon to his dear people. 

He was kindly urged to keep the parsonage for his 
home until his house was built ; all the parish knew 
that Dolly French was planning to build a house for 
her husband's rest and refreshment, now that he was 
"laid aside" by nervous trouble following long over- 
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work. At the sitting-room table Dolly wrote her let- 
ter to Ethel Underwood : 

** Don't break this state of things to your friend in 
your usual headlong way ; you are not the bearer of 
good tidings. (Neither am I. ) The mother may live 
months and friends may spring up. But just use some 
of the tact you are trying to cultivate, you outspoken 
thing, and write me the result. Mrs. Ranesford has no 
desire to be reconciled to her stepdaughter, probably 
feeling that she is reconciled when she bequeathes to 
her the care of her sister and brother. 

**It will be no special comfort to her to see Miss 
Ranesford or to make any arrangement. There will be 
some money after the mortgage is paid. The farm was 
left to her by her husband's will ; the elder daughter 
was cut off with the usual shilling ; she expects to make 
her will and leave whatever there will be left after her 
ftmeral expenses are paid (unless I do that, she told 
me) to these two children. One of our rich men holds 
the mortgage ; the interest never has been paid ; he 
will not foreclose until afl;er her death. The children 
will not be left homeless ; somebody will take them in 
for a while. I make this plain that your fiiend, if she 
is the long-lost sister, need feel no undue haste in tak- 
ing upon herself this new and harrowing responsibility. 

*' If, as you hinted, your husband's partner is * pay- 
ing attentions ' to her, her marriage may interfere, or 
these children may interfere with it. That depends 
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upon the stuff that is in this girl. I believe in hard- 
ship, haying once upon a time had a little of it myself. 
May this hardship be good for your friend. ' ' 

She enclosed her letter and addressed it to Mrs. Guy 
Underwood, — Twenty-second street, New York City. 

'' Aunt Matilda, I am glad our house is to be in the 
country." 

*' So am I," replied the white-haired lady knitting a 
black silk mitten near the lamp. 

**I believe I would like to be like Hannah More. 
Don't you remember that those five sisters educated a 
thousand poor children ? * ' 

** Hannah More was a hundred years ago." 

**0h, I would be up to the times," said Dolly 
French; ** I want a large house. Paul says I may have 
it as large as I want it, and keep it as full. To think 
that one of the dreams of my silly girlhood should be 
so near coming true ! It was more than a dream, 
though. My country people are not like Hannah 
More's. Mine are American girls and women. I shall 
get more than I give. 

*' I remember this about Hannah More. In a village 
where she sought to open a Sunday-school, they begged 
her not to do it, saying religion would be the ruin of 
agriculture, and had done nothing but mischief since it 
had been brought in by the monks at Glastonbury. In 
another village she was refiised a roof for her Sunday- 
school and collected a few children to sing hymns under 
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an apple tree, from which they were driven by the 
owner of the tree, who believed the singing would 
blight the tree. Hymns sung by Methodists had 
blighted an apple tree belonging to his mother. 

**That was in the days when even thrifty mothers 
bought rags by the pound and patched them together 
to make clothing for the children. Brushes and combs 
they had none. Lady Hester and Lord Herbert are 
patched, as well as brushless and combless. 1*11 do 
one thing. I'll teach them to read and write this win- 
ter, to draw, if it is in them, and the girl to sew. 
Hester is a captivating child when she looks up and 
listens, and Herbert looks like a poet, with his long 
eyelashes. There is good stuff in both of them. I 
will found my household before the foimdations of my 
house are laid. Where in this wide, dear, beautiful 
world, auntie, do you suppose my house will be ? " 

** I do not suppose ; I would rather wait and know." 

'' If Paul has a garden and I have a house, it is all 
I want." 

** Besides people," suggested Mrs. Scarlett. 



CHAPTER II 

A BOOK AND A BOX OP CANDY 
Time, througb every moment of it resting on Eternity.— Catiyle. 

pLARA RANESFORD stood near the table in the 
^ small reception room with her hat and coat on. 
She never had acknowledged to herself that she liked 
to rest here a few moments before going up to her 
fourth-story housekeeping because Owen Rathbim's 
latchkey was turned in the door about this time, and he 
liked to stop for a moment before he went up to his 
handsome second-floor bachelor apartment. It was 
Saturday afternoon ; on the table were laid her few 
shopping parcels. 

The click of the latchkey brought the color to her 
clear, colorless cheeks. She snatched her bundles and 
started, but Owen Rathbun pushed aside the heavy 
portieres and entered ; in his hand were a book and a 
box of candy. He handed them both to her and told 
her that the book was the ** Journal Intime," 

** I hardly know whether the book is good for you or 
not.'' 

** After I have read it you will know." 

** I am in sympathy with his moods, eternal self- 
chronicler, as he called himself, but he was a self worth 

29 
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chronicling. It has a sad ending. He grew, but he 
grew morbidly. ' ' 

**I wonder how one can know if one is growing," 
said Clara in her most introspective tone. 

He smiled. She was a girl with a question always 
on her lips. 

*' Drink milk and eat steak enough and you will be 
sure of it." 

*'As if I didn't," she resented. **If my house- 
keeping were not so tiny I would invite you up to a 
Simday dinner." 

** I'm afraid you never have enough even for one." 

** Do I look so?" 

*' Oh, you look " he said quizzically. 

** But I'm in earnest about growing." 

** You are tall enough, a trifle too thin." 

** I wish you would take me earnestly." 

'*I only wish you would let me," he replied, then, 
as if startled at the interpretation his light words might 
take to her, he picked up a book and opened it. 

'* Take a sentence, any sentence, from this book, and 
tell me what it means to you." 

Taking the book from his hand she read aloud the 
first words that arrested her eye ; ** This is life eternal 
to know " 

'* To know. What does that signify to you ? " 

*' Living forever is to know ; to know is to live for- 
ever. I do not understand how one explains the other. " 
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'' If you open the book six months firom to-night and 
do understand, that understanding will be proof that 
you have grown.'* 

** Agnosticism is not to live forever then ; I know 
that," she said, thinking of his friend, Guy Underwood. 

** The agnostic does not believe that he lives forever 
until he knows it. I think you will like that candy. 
Do not give it away to every child in the house." 

** I do not like things I cannot give away." 

"But I bought that for you," he insisted, ** after 
your Sunday afternoon novel and nap." 

** I do not have either on Sunday afternoon." 

** You need them both after teaching all the week. 
I cannot see why you will teach on Sunday," he said, 
with a touch of impatience. 

" I can tell my girls on Sunday something I cannot 
tell them in my week-day class-room. 

** You tell them enough every day." 

** Do I ? You are not there to hear." 

'* I wish you would go to the theatre with me to- 
night," with an air of coaxing imperativeness. 

** Thank you. I thought we had settled that," she 
replied, gathering her bundles and placing book and 
candy on the top. ** You are very good to me, but I 
cannot go. That would not help my class to-morrow." 

**I was not thinking of your class," he answered 
discontentedly. **Will you come down to the parlor 
to-night ? 
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* * No, I have work to do. * A woman's work is never 
done,' don't you remember? " Her light foot touched 
the stairs ; she looked back to smile at him. 

** Wait a moment ; I have something to read to you 
that you will like. ' ' 

She stood with her packages in her hand, in her fur- 
trimmed cloak, her broad hat pushed back j&om her 
face. 

^ ' Somebody was asked, some big gun, what qualities 
were essential to the perfect man ; 1 have his answer. ' ' 

"1 would like to know," she answered seriously. 
** I would like to see my ideal man." 

**You never will," he said. '*As you grow your 
ideal will grow ; and you are growing tantalizingly out 
of a man's reach as it is." 

** Only a few steps higher." 

** You will not come down to me ? " 

**No, you must come up to me," she said, with 
laughing insistence. 

** First, I'll read this," he evaded, unrolling the 
newspaper he carried in his hand : 

** 1. Health is chief. Health is absolutely of prime 
importance — ^not physical culture merely, but right eat- 
ing, drinking, bathing, breathing, exercising, sleeping. 
In Germany they have thrown out the classics to make 
room for hygiene. This was done long ago in Sweden. 
Dyspepsia, bad teeth, nervousness, and the seeds of 
phthisis are poor foundation for a perfect man. 

'* 2. One must have a specialty — a field, however 
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small, of which he is master — ^be it a craft, an art, or a 
science. 

" 3. He must have religion. This enables him to re- 
nounce the thousand things he cannot have, it shuts the 
many open questions he cannot solve. The Oriental 
has everything and wants nothing. The man of the 
West thinks he has nothing and wants everything. 
The man between the two is best." 

** That reminds me of John Wheatcroft," she said. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CAPTAIN 

Ah, Lord, I have such feeble faith, 

Such feeble hope to comfort me ; 

But love it is, is strong as death, 

And I love thee. 

—Christina RosseUi. 

TX7HILE Dolly I'rench was writing her long and 
* ^ lively epistle to his wife, Guy Underwood sat in 
his lounging chair under the gas with a book in his 
hand. His head rested against the crimson plush ; the 
finger and thumb of his right hand twisted the ends of 
his yellow-brown moustache. His wife, in the chil- 
dren's chamber, piled away the kindergarten blocks, 
turned off the gas after another look at the sleeping 
baby faces, and drew the portibres close between the 
rooms, then stepped to her husband's side and peeped 
at the page that held his attention. The volume in his 
hand was ** The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill." 

** Guy, you never listen while you are reading," she 
exclaimed, indignant with the sentence she had read. 
** I have told you twice that the sea captain has disap- 
peared, and you take no notice of him nor of me." 

** As long as you have not disappeared I don't care," 
he retorted with his easy laugh. 

34 
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**But I will, some night/' she threatened, "when 
you are buried in a bad book ; you will never know it. ' ' 

*'0h, yes, I shall — when the children call you. 
This experience of John Stuart Mill's is a curious 
thing ; a noteworthy thing in spiritual experience ' ' 

** I didn't know he had any," was the quick and de- 
fiant interruption. 

** Every spiritual being must have a spiritual his- 
tory." 

** And another thing I don't like " 

** Besides the disappearance of the sea captain." 

** Is your influence over Owen Rathbun," she finished 
seriously. 

" Let Bathbun alone ; he can take care of himself," 
drawing her beside him in the sleepy-hollow chair. 
** Now what is it about the sea captain ? " 

**He is gone— escaped. I missed him yesterday, 
and to-night I inquired of Mrs. Knight. He has kept 
his room ; he will certainly come back again. His 
ship at the wharf — he promised to take the children 
aboard it — ^is loading for Liverpool ; but he has gone, 
and nobody knows where. I wonder if I did it," she 
said meditatively. 

"You usually do everything; I shouldn't wonder. 
You are like the old woman who was sure she caused 
all the shipwrecks. ' ' 

"I don't keep you and Owen Bathbun from your 
wine dinners and theatre " 
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" He's a forlorn old bachelor." 

''With such a girl as Clara Ranesford worshiping 
him, not afar off, but near ! ' ' 

** Don't tell him that/' cautioned her husband. 

'' He knows it, and he believes that it is truer than 
it is. She will refuse him yet." 

** And you hope she will." 

** I most devoutly do." 

** But they have nothing to do with the sea captain." 

**No," rumpling his hair and smoothing his eye- 
brows with her finger-tips. ** I have to do with that. 
Don't you remember the other night at dinner how 
eagerly he bent forward while I was telling about that 
old stone house in Westholt where the children and I 
went last summer for a week because Clara Ranesford 
was there ? And when I told about the old-time sew- 
ing bee at the story -and-a-half cottage, where that frisky 
widow was, with curly black hair and red-rose cheeks, 
how he thundered across the table with a gentle kind of 
thunder to ask if her husband really was dead and 
how long ago ? You do remember it all. He was so 
amazed and dazed that I believe there's a story in it 
and he is knocking at that Dutch door in the snow- 
storm to-night." 

"Probably," assented Guy Underwood, with pro- 
voking incredulity. 

** But it may be," persisted Ethel. 

" He has been in the Moorish mines all this time, no 
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doubt, just released. But why didn't he steam off to 
Westholt laat week ? " 

" He didn't know " 

** Until you told him." 

** I wish I was somewhere to-night.*' 

"Among your mountains, where the wind whistles 
and the snow drifts ? ' ' 

" I am homesick for to-morrow ; I want my country 
church and Mr. French in the pulpit, and my Dolly 
French in the pastor's pew. I'm too dreary to live — 
but for Fay and Guy — when I think of to-morrow 
and how you and Owen Rathbun will take your ten- 
mile tramp and talk agnosticism." 

'' A fellow has to talk about something. A ten -mile 
tramp would be a dull thing without conversation. A 
man cannot talk about his wife and children the length 
of a ten-mile walk, especially to a comrade who has 
neither." 

** Does he talk of Clara Ranesford ? " 

" That is my secret." 

** I don't believe he ever did." 

"Well, he never did." 

'* I knew it. That ^thin kind of a man, with a high 
forehead and shaven chin, thin, straight lips and voice 
like music, can always keep his own counsel. I know 
you used to talk about me to Owen Rathbim." 

" How could I help it? Didn't I resolve to marry 
you that first Sunday night I sat behind you in church, 
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that country church in the CatskiUs where Paul French 
was throwing his splendid energy away " 

**0h, I must tell you; this is another thing I've 
done. I have written to the rosy -cheeked widow " 

** Not about the captain ! " 

** About Dolly French/' she said impressively. 

** Then you did not tell her about Dolly French that 
day at the sewing bee ? " 

''There was nothing to tell then. Annie Harding 
was her living, famous self that day ; now she has died 
and left all her money to Dolly French, and Dolly 
French's husband's splendid energy has been thrown 
away long enough, and he is forced to take a long vaca- 
tion. Dolly French wants a spot to build her house, 
and I have found it for her ; I wrote yesterday and sent 
her address to the flighty little widow with the Dutch 
name." 

** What has she to do with it ? " 

" She owns the place, the garden I took you to see ; 
and when Dolly French builds her house I shall go and 
live in it and have no more homesick Saturday nights. ' ' 

**Mr. French will not preach," Guy Underwood 
replied, unmindful of the threat. 

** No ; but he will be there, she will be there, some- 
body will be there to help me. I think I shall die of 
homesickness soon." 

"How soon?" he teased. "You will if you keep 
on praying long prayers and reading dreary nonsense 
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and studying your motives as if they were microbes. 
K you must be a Christian, why can't you be a healthy 
one? " he asked with a burst of indignation, 

"Will you go to church with me to-morrow?" she 
asked, ignoring his question. 

'* Why should I go to church ? I can worship any- 
where," Guy Underwood replied with mock seriousness. 

*'But do you?" his wife questioned under her 
breath. "John Stuart Mill worshiped his wife — ^at 
home." 

Her questions nowadays, since he had begun his 
active opposition to her "fanaticisms" were usually 
under her breath. She was afraid of herself if she 
should once give vent to her long-nursed thoughts of 
impatience with him, of anger against herself, almost of 
bitterness toward God because he had allowed her to 
have her rebellious way and marry Guy Underwood, 
the unbeliever. 

" * The groves were God's first temples,' " he quoted 
lightly. 

"They were not his latest temples," she argued, 
speaking patiently with an effort. " When he spoke to 
men he spoke of the place that he should choose. Peo- 
ple who can worship anywhere are apt to be the people 
who worship nowhere." He frowned, muttering words 
she did not catch ; they were words he did not wish her 
to catch. " You like the latest in neckties and canes ; 
I should think you might like the latest in temples." 
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The sarcasm was like her. He laughed, then began 
to whistle softly. She was more than vexed with him 
to-night ; she was angry, unreasoningly angry. Had 
not these reasons to be angry existed ever since she had 
known him ? He had not changed ; it was herself who 
had changed. 

** That wonderful preacher whose life you pore over 
went out into a grove to pray, didn't he? " 

'*Yes," she said, **and he had a vision there — a 
vision of Christ that never left him. After that he 
went into the churches. ' ' 

The sliding doors between her chamber and the chil- 
dren's room were open. Their room was dark ; they 
were both asleep. She would not have ventured the 
question about church to-morrow within sound of their 
wide-awake ears. 

" Ethel, your persistence sets me against your relig- 
ion. Why need you have such a pestilence of religious 
fervor? Why can't you take your faith in womanly 
meekness and subjection to the will of your husband, 
who certainly knows as much about these things as you 
do ? I made a study of your Christianity before I be- 
came an agnostic. By the way, agnostic is a fine word, 
I simply do not know. I will not commit myself to 
what I do not know." 

Checking the impetuous torrent of words on her lips 
she slipped through the rooms in her slippered feet to 
kiss the children as they lay asleep in their little iron 
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bedsteads, her boy and girl, and then returned to kneel 
beside her own bed, her face hidden long in the white 
counterpane. After an impatient and enforced quiet- 
ness her husband began to whistle. It was a sweet, 
low sound ; he whistled ** Home, Sweet Home." 

"What good does your praying do? I do not see 
any fruit of it in your life," he asked with the relent- 
lessness of home criticism, as she lifl;ed her wet and 
flushed face from its hiding-place. 

She did not speak ; she could not. Defiant words, 
cruel words, were choking her and she was just off her 
knees in prayer. It was not for herself, but for her 
children. He would steal her children away from the 
Jesus Christ who had blessed little children ; he would 
have her boy grow up like himself, an unbeliever, a 
scoffer, and her girl a woman who would not love and 
obey God. Oh, if they would die, if they would only 

die ! K she might die, if he . Then frightened at 

herself her lips grew white and her heart grew hard. 

** I say," he blurted out, exasperated by the despera- 
tion of her silence, ** why don't you tell me and convince 
me ? Perhaps you may convert an unbelieving husband 
if, as your St. Paul says, it is the words that do it," 

*' I was thinking, ' ' with quick humility and penitence, 
'* that I was bearing my punishment. But it will kill 
me ; I cannot bear it." 

**Your punishment for marrying me?" he replied 
surprised. 
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"Yes," she said, the hot blood burning neck and 
brow, ** for marrying a man who was not only an un- 
believer, but who laughed at my belief." 

** Softly, softly," he interrupted. 

** It was my sin, not yours. I am forgiven. I pray 
night and day to be forgiven ; but I cannot be at peace, 
for my children's sake." 

**For our children's sake," he said in his sweet- 
tempered voice. 

The words of retort died on her lips. Did she wish 
that sweet-tempered Zay and sturdy little Guy were 
not his children ? He was a very loving father to his 
children. 

** Does your punishment come from me ? " he ques- 
tioned. 

** It has come through you ; you urged me so ; you 
promised to go to church ' ' 

** I did go to church as long as I could stand it, and 
to your prayer meetings until I was sick of them." 

** For a year ; only for a year. I am not hurt so 
much for myself ; forgiveness will heal the hurt for me 
in a measure. It is the struggle to keep you from com- 
ing between me and right things that wears me out. K 
I please you, I disobey God ; I cannot please you both, 
but I do love you both. Sometimes I wish I were 
dead." 

** Poor girl! " he said tenderly. ** Poor little coun- 
try girl!" 
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"It hurts me so when Zay asks why papa never 
thanks God for his breakfast, why he teases mamma 
for going to prayer meeting ; and Guy says when he is 
big enough he will smoke and read Simday papers in- 
stead of going to church, and that he likes the smell of 
papa's wineglass " 

*' That's enough," her husband's voice burst in more 
stem than she had ever heard it. He closed the sliding 
doors between the rooms, for a voice from the children's 
beds had reached him. 

The brush in her hand shook as she brushed out the 
dusky length of her hair. Her cheeks were burning ; her 
eyes were like fire shining through rain ; her slippered 
feet were hidden in the white hair of the rug upon 
which she stood ; in her white gown she looked to him 
like an angel, an avenging angel. Then, by the swift 
transition of his thought, she became a fanatical and 
rebellious wife, a mother who taught her children to dis- 
honor their father. He was a good father, he often 
told himself ; he was a good father, a good husband, a 
good citizen, a good neighbor, an honest business man. 
What more could her Christ make of him ? He had no 
need of repentance ; he sinned against neither God nor 
man. 

"Anyway, I did not sin in marrying you," he said 
with an attempt at playftilness. " Let's make up," he 
coaxed. "I will not tease you when you say your 
prayers." 
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** But making up means believing as you believe and 
doing as you do." 

'* Doesn't the book you believe in say, * Wives be in 
subjection to your own husbands * V* 

** Do you know the rest of it ? " 

'* That's enough for me." 

** It isn't enough for me. There is a reason for the 
subjection : if any husband obey not the word, he may 
without the word be won by the conversation of the 
wife. But you will not be won by me ; you resist me 
continually. When you are won by my conversation, I 
will promise to be in subjection unto you. I have 
tried being in subjection to you, and you spoiled all 
my happiness ; you took away my Lord." 

** Ethel! You shock me. Believe anything you 
like ; I would not hamper you." 

'* You say that ; but when I act upon my belief you 
are angry. Let me read the rest of what you quoted, 
the advice to husbands. If you will obey the com- 
mands to husbands, I will joyfiiUy obey that to the 
wives. If one is binding, the other surely is." With 
a quick motion she brought her Bible and opened it to 
a marked passage : * * * Likewise, ye husbands, dwell 
with them according to knowledge, giving honor unto 
the wife, as imto the weaker vessel, and as being heirs 
together of the grace of life ; that your prayers be not 
hindered.' " 

** Well," he replied, with a dryness of the lips. 
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** Are we * heirs together of the grace of life ' ? Do 
you pray at all ? Do you believe in God ? Have you 
been * won, ' not by my poor life, but by the life and 
death of Jesus Christ ? '' 

**No," he said; **you ask an impossible thing. 
Let me explain to you my creed/' 

** Creed is something to believe," she said. 

'*Well, do I not believe something?" he asked 
lightly. **I believe all I know. The word agnostic, 
which you hate, was suggested by Huxley. Paul 
speaks of an altar he saw erected to the unknown God. 
In the original Greek it is agnosto theo. You are ao 
agnostic about anything and everything you do not 
know." 

* * But not about God and Christ and the resurrection 
of the dead, the sin in me and you and all the race, 
and the only way to be kept from sin." 

** I see no sin in you, dear." 

* * I wish you could see sin in yourself, then you 
would know you must have one to forgive and save you 
from it. You would be in despair without Christ." 

**I am not in despair without him. This world, 
exactly as it is, when you are not cross, is a good 
enough place for me. Once you were happy enough 
with me." 

** Before last summer, before my baby died. You 
could not comfort me ; you had no hope to give me ; 
you believed his little face and hands and laughing eyes 
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were dust and would stay dust. Mrs. French came to 
me and brought Jesus Christ. ' ' 

** Every breath I breathe is a jealous breath ; what 
right has God to come between a man and his wife ? " 

** He has every right, all power in heaven and earth. 
He made man and woman and marriage. ' ' 

** You say marriage, a marriage where the two love 
and trust each other as you and I used to do, is a type 
of Christ and his church ; the church is his bride ; 
would he stand it to have anybody, another power, 
come between him and his church? Is not this a 
jealousy that has a right to be ? ' ' 

** Yes, that is his right. That is why even you can- 
not come between him and me ; I am one of his 
church." 

** You were mine first," he said fiercely. 

** No, I was his first. I had belonged to his church 
five years when you asked me to become your wife. I 
told you his claim was first, but you did not believe 
me. You thought you could love me into anything. 
Perhaps you might — I think you were doing it — ^but 
for last summer. I was going your way and forgetting 
him." 

** You make his claim first. I do not believe all that 
is in your Bible. It says, * Wives obey your hus- 
bands.' " 

''It says more than that. It says a woman must 
marry * only in the Lord,' only one who believes in the 
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Lord, and then she would be doing right in obeying her 
husband. ' ' 

*^ It's a poor religion that sets a woman against her 
husband," he argued, ''and children against their 
father." 

*'I teach my children that Grod is first — ^before 
father and mother comes the Heavenly Father." 

"I know you do. Last Sunday baby Zay looked 
troubled when I took her into a drug store to buy a 
box of candy. We shall soon live in a divided 
house ; my foes are growing up in my own household. 
Three against one is rather hard on me, Ethel. ' ' 

"Yes," she said, **poor Guy. It is hard for you. 
I never thought of your side before. ' ' 

** Then will you come on my side just a little ? Don't 
be so strict and fanatical. Be a Christian, if you must, 
but not such a straight-laced, fanatical sort. Why 
can't you be a Christian like other good women?" he 
reasoned in his lovable way. ** I want to be the best 
husband in the world." 

"That only makes it harder. K you were not so 
dear, so true ; if you did not pet me so, and love the 
children so " 

** There, there ! It's all over. I knew you loved 
me. Gro to bed and sleep, and to-morrow will be 
a happier day. You have a headache ; that is why 
you are so blue." 

Only blue ! And her husband an unbeliever. Only 
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blue ! Christ must come first and break her heart or 
her husband's. 

** Ethel, tell me true: are you sorry you are my 
wife?" 

He caught her, held her at arm's length, and com- 
pelled her to look into his eyes. She struggled, but he 
held her fast. 

** I will never let you go until you tell me." 

** Then you Mdll never let me go," she said. 

His strong hands relaxed, nevertheless. His wife was 
not glad that she was his wife. 

Ethel staggered to the bed, threw herself upon it, and 
with lips that made no cry hid her face in her hands. 

The hour had taken all her strength and some of 
God's. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FOUR HELENS 
This is the will of God even your sanetificatlon.— Si. Paul. 

** IITINE eyes even seeing it." 

•^^ A happy voice spoke the words aloud ; the 
happy voice was the voice of the oldest inhabitant of 
the handsome and very comfortable boarding house in 
Twenty -second Street. 

It happened, this thing of which she was thinking, 
half a century ago, when Mrs. Helen Hooker was a 
young mother with two children, and that happening 
was her inspiration this Saturday night. It was fifty 
years ago this night, the fifteenth of December, that 
she had turned her face to the wall and prayed, not 
like the king of old that she might live, but that she 
might die. She was very ill ; three physicians had said 
within her dulled hearing that she would never rise 
from her bed ; she was glad as the words fell, and 
turned her face to the wall and prayed that they would 
prove true words. Some one would take the little girl 
and the baby ; her husband — her husband hardly cared 
if she lived or died. She prayed, and there with her 
open eyes she saw the face of Christ. It was a face of 
compassion, but the eyes and lips did not speak ** yea " 

D 49 
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to her cry. She heard his voice ; he bade her live be- 
cause he had work for her to do, ** Work to do for me, ' ' 
he said. 

** I will. Lord Jesus," she promised. 

Three times in the years afterward friends and phy- 
sicians had watched for the last breath ; but the sweet, 
strong breath of hope and courage was on her old lips 
this night. She had done his work as he had bidden, 
in hospital, prison, among the sailors, everywhere he 
led, speaking every word he bade her to speak, writ- 
ing every word he bade her write, with her first-bom, 
a daughter, and ten sons growing up about her. Five 
years only had she been widowed ; for twenty-five years 
in newspaper and magazine work she had supported 
herself and her husband. 

** Mine eyes even seeing it," she said again, thinking 
of her great-granddaughter, the fourth Helen, in the 
dining room writing her school essay. 

** To see her a woman after thine own heart. Lord ! " 

Her sons — five sons were left; — were scattered to the 
four winds, over sea and land. Tidings of them came 
to her ; she hoped they were ** doing well." One had 
strayed away from the fold denying the faith ; four 
were safe in heaven ; five were safe on earth. Letters 
from grandchildren came weekly ; her budget of letters 
went out every week to her five sons and fifl;een grand- 
children. 

She had her home wherever she chanced to be ; a 
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house she had never owned. At seventy-five, with an 
assured income of two hundred and fifty dollars, she 
was wondering with a cheerful kind of wonder in what 
pleasant spot her lot would next be cast. 

She was active still in mind and body, alive to the 
questions of the day, wishing to live another three-score 
and ten that she might read the morning paper : * * I 
want to know what new thing electricity will be doing ; 
whether we will have a Prohibition president ; what 
the Salvation Army will be about, and whether the new 
woman is doing better things for the world than the old 
woman." She was alone in her third -story stillness; 
there were three small iron bedsteads in this large third- 
story apartment, one for each of the three Helens. On 
a lounge, pillowed high, with the edges of books show- 
ing under the lowest pillow, as well as a silk patch and 
a ball of zephyr, the great-grandmother was beginning 
her Sabbath rest in prayer and communion. 

The latest Helen was three daughters in one. Dainty 
and fair-haired they had all been ; the latest Helen, 
sweetest, dearest, fairest, if anything could be sweeter, 
dearer, fairer than the first child laid in her girlish 
arms more than half a century ago. This afternoon 
she had darned sheets, tablecloths, and napkins ; after 
dinner she had told stories to the children in the house ; 
now she was happy to be at rest, resting aft«r the toil 
of all her years. She said she was living in the Satur- 
day night of three-quarters of a century. 
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Her granddaughter, Mrs. Helen Knight, was host- 
ess of the many ' * guests ' ' of the two boarding houses 
in Twenty-second Street. Every winter she invited 
her grandmother to *' come and rest.'' In the summer 
her grandmother rested somewhere in the country. 

**Yes, dearie,'' answered the lady on the lounge- to 
a step at the door. 

** Granny, I had to come to get away from things," 
began the girl of fifteen. Her arms were piled with 
books. "Mother insisted upon my doing a thousand 
things. Three people have come in fresh this week, 
and Dora is always having something the matter. I 
wish mother would send her away. Now it is a felon 
on her finger ; and I must wait on the table to-morrow 
and do ever so many things and lose my Sunday, and 
my * Beginnings of Literary Women* isn't half writ- 
ten. Miss Kanesford said she thought I was a begin- 
ning myself; she chose the subject for me. Grand- 
mother, darling, don't you want to be proud of me? 
I am another Helen Hooker, your very self over again. 
I have brought the * Life of Mrs. Somerville ' to get 
some items from. Mother looked so tired I couldn't 
study in the dining room in peace. I have no taste tor 
housekeeping ; literary women do not have, as a rule. 
You know Harriet Martineau's brother told her to put 
up her sewing and write ; other women could sew." 

**Then she had some sewing to put up," retorted 
great-grandmother. 
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** I spent three hours in the library to-day and 
couldn't find just what I wanted. I know you can tell 
me something ; your memory is a safe thing to dive 
into." 

**I fear I shall not tell you just what you want," 
her grandmother said, with a twinkle in her eye, as the 
girl and her pile of books nestled down on the rug be- 
fore the lounge. ** I have been * reading up ' literary 
women to find if they ever did like to make biscuits 
and mend stockings." 

** I don't believe they ever did ; the tastes conflict, 
you see. It isn't only lack of time," began the literary 
schoolgirl decidedly. 

** Well, we will see. You admire Miss Alcott ; she 
did literary work sufficiently well to satisfy any aspiring 
schoolgirl. At twelve she was so fond of sewing that 
she set up for a doll's dressmaker and put up a beauti- 
fully dressed doll for a model in her window. In pinch- 
ing times at home she was brave enough to go out to 
service for two months. ' ' 

" Out to service ! " 

** Which is rather harder than staying in to service 
with one's mother. Caroline Herschel prepared meals 
and waited at table, besides understanding needlework 
and knitting ; her education had to be taken in stolen 
half-hours. Harriet Martineau, who was a woman 
statesman in her political economy series and her hun- 
dreds of leaders in the * London Times, ' states that as 
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she grew up she made all* her clothing excepting * stays 
and shoes' ; she platted straw bonnets and knitted 
stockings. She said she was saved from being a literary 
lady who could not sew, and when in the height of her 
fame she was admired for not being helpless in regard to 
housework, she explained that she could make puddings 
and iron and mend, and, if need be, support herself by 
her needle, as was once necessary for several months ; 
and sometimes she felt herself a good housewife spoiled. 

" George Eliot was a good housekeeper, and what 
could not Harriet Beecher Stowe do in a kitchen ? In 
her * Memoirs ' is a comical account of a magazine story 
written at her dictation while she was teaching an inef- 
ficient servant to do the week's baking. Marie Edge- 
worth's ever-busy fingers accomplished many a piece of 
fine needlework ; she liked not to be idle while conver- 
sation was going on." 

** As I am this minute," said Helen laughing, pick- 
ing at the rug fringe with nervous fingers. Her mother 
must have told great-grandmother that she refused to 
make beds yesterday and had left her last week's mend- 
ing for her to do. * * Oh, dear ! ' ' she sighed, 

"Now read this." 

The book was under the lounge pillow ; at fifteen 
Helen Hooker, the great-grandmother, had been as 
enthusiastic as the fifteen -year-old Helen of the fourth 
generation. Helen found the page indicated and read 
aloud : 
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** * No more counting of threads and three hundred 
and sixty-eight stitches to the inch for me.' And 
here's an extract from a letter : * It is very long since I 
wrote to thee. It is quite astonishing, and yet when I 
consider the vast quantity of needlework I have had to 
do, it is not so very astonishing, after all. Helping to 
do the upholstery work has quite filled up my time. 
When I began to look at our several wardrobes, the 
mending and making had accumulated to such a degree 
that I was like a hard-working seamstress sewing from 
morning till night.' " 

Helen shut the book and great-grandmother Helen 
went on : ** You love Lucy Larcom's poems. She often 
did her own washing and ironing while she was teaching 
at fourteen dollars a month. Mary Lamb wrote to a 
ftiend about some cooking she was doing, and she wrote 
an article on needlework, of which she must have had 
special knowledge. You would not care for any higher 
appreciation than to be spoken of by Tennyson as was 
Jane Austen, and she, the woman rated so high, could do 
such excellent needlework that she almost put a sewing- 
machine to shame. ' ' 

•'* Don't," said Helen laughing, with eyes brimfiil of 
tears, " don't make me feel like that sewing-machine." 

" If I could take Dora's place " 

**You! Don't make me die of shame. I know 
I've forgotten everybody and everything in my * Begin- 
nings.' I hate this boarding-houae life. I wish I 
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could help some other way. Mother says I must go 
through college and teach, or do newspaper work as 
you did. She is behind in her bills ; it is all dreadful 
and horrid ; and I can't live out what is in me — only 
the badness." 

'*0h, yes, you can. All your temper and discon- 
tent and discouragement — you can add it by the pound 
to the burden on your mother's back." 

" I don't care," Helen burst out. ** Caring doesn't 
help any. I wish we lived in a hut in the country and 
didn't need to have dreadful Sunday dinners — and 
everybody wanting their friends to come over Sunday. 
I believe I hate Sundays." 

** Dearie," said great-grandmother Helen, with the 
touch of blessing upon the girl's head, ** don't be in a 
hurry. While speed is filling the bottle, hurry is spill- 
ing the ink. I would like to tell you about myself, 
Helen First. You are Helen Fourth, you know ; I 
was fifteen and a girl like you, in a * hut in the coimtry, ' 
with a heart bursting every hour with hopes and ambi- 
tions. One day I went up into the garret and gave 
myself away ; I asked a great thing, to be a great 
thing, an eminent Christian. I smile over the word 
now. Not to be true, or sweet, or faithful — I wanted 
to climb an eminence in my faith. 

"I married early. I was eighteen; your great- 
grandfather exactly twenty -one, for it was his birthday. 
Before that time I had been engaged to a young man 
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SO good, 80 strong, so wise. But I was a silly young 
thing, and we had a quarrel about a silly thing, and I 
married your great-grandfather. We were little things ; 
neither of us weighed one hundred and we were both 
short. I thought he was a Christian. He began the 
Christian life with me, but he was hindered ; business 
hindered ; friends hindered. I was not allowed to be 
hindered ; my spiritual life was all the life I had. 
Trouble came — ten sons bring trouble as well as 
joy — ^there was trouble between the boys and their 
father. Your grandmother was my only daughter ; she 
ran away and married a man thirty years her senior ' * 

** Oh, dear ! Dreadful ! Horrid ! *' exclaimed Helen 
the Fourth. ** Poor granny ; what did you do ? " 

** * God helps ' was the strength of my life. It was 
always saying itself over to me. He helped. Your 
. grandmother died ; she was Helen the Second, Your 
mother, a baby two years old, was given to me ; she 
was Helen the Third. She has been a dear daughter to 
me. When your father died, ten years ago, she opened 
this boarding house. She is not strong, but she is a 
brave woman : all she cares for in the world is our fourth 
Helen. Our hopes are set on our fourth Helen." 

**That is why I want to study; I want you to be 
proud of me ; I want to earn money to take mother out 
of this miserable boarding-house business " 

** Wouldn't it be as well to help her a little while she 
has to stay in it ? * ' 
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* * But I hate it I " Helen exclaimed. * * I am ashamed 
of it." 

Great-grandmother Helen ** hated " it too. 

" Granny, when I can earn a hut in a green field, 
with a brook and daisies and flag lilies and chickens — 
now I must see Miss Kanesford. ' ' 

As Helen arose she let her books scatter themselves 
over the rug before the lounge. 

A tap at another door brought a welcome from Clara 
Banesford. In her cozy bedroom she was poring over 
the essays of the week. Her desk was under the gas 
in the center of the small place. The old office-chair 
in which she sat Owen Kathbun had given her. When 
Helen closed the door and stood within, the room was as 
well filled as the hostess desired it to be. The bed was 
a curtained book -case at this moment ; on the top of 
the small cylinder stove was simmering a pot of chocolate. 

** Ah, Helen, just in time for a cup of chocolate with 
me. You know where my cups and saucers are. I 
really have two. I toasted a bit of juicy steak for 
supper. I live royally up here and pity you people 
who have four or five courses down in the dining 
room." 

* * Is your work done ? " 

**Yes," said Clara Kanesford, slipping the cap on 
the point of her fountain pen, '*and I shall have my 
Saturday night sleep, and awake to a blessed to-morrow. 
How I love Saturday night ! ' ' 
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** How I hate Saturday night ! '' rebellioudy replied 
Helen the Fourth. 

** You will not — 80 much — after you have had a cup 
of my chocolate. You needn't wash the cups and 
saucers either. What is the matter with Saturday 
nights?'' 

"It's the Sundays, I suppose. A house full of 
people, a big dinner, mother tired, the maids cross, the 
cook in a flurry, weekly bills the bugbear — ^but you 
look tired. I'm very naughty and ungrateful to trouble 
you when you are always helping me." 

"Never mind. We will shut the world out. I'll 
put away the papers while you fix the chocolate." 

The desk was pushed back into its position against 
the wall, and a tiny table drawn into the center of the 
room. There was space on its shining surface for the 
two cups of chocolate and a plate of crackers. The 
clock on the mantel struck eleven. 

"Almost Sunday," said Helen. 

"Who is that newcomer? The man with the 
shoulders and voice and big whiskers." 

" Oh, a sea captain. Mr. Kathbun brought him 
here ; Captain Waterbury. Mrs. Underwood kept 
her table amused one night with the story of an old 
farmhouse ; the captain put down his knife and fork to 
listen. I don't wonder, she is so pretty when she talks. 
Mr. Rathbun urged her on ; he always does. He went 
to the theatre to-night. I believe he often does Satur- 
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day nights. I told him you were not coming down- 
stairs to-night. Have you always known each other, 
MissRanesford?'' 

' ' It is an old friendship ; he came into my school- 
room one day when I was fifteen, on business. Then we 
found each other again two years afterward. He has 
been my big brother. He brought me to your mother 
from a cold, unhappy place, where I boarded with a 
cousin of his own ; he said your mother and grand- 
mother would take me under a sheltering wing. He 
does not approve my housekeeping, but I love it. He 
says I do not eat enough. K he only knew the nice 
things your mother is always coming to my door with I 
I am saving my money for a trip to Europe some vaca- 
tion." 

"You are doing the things you like, aren't you?" 
queried the girl of fifteen with wistful regret. 

"Some of them," smilingly replied the woman of 
twenty-five. 

** Then, perhaps I can, in ten years." 

There were three women strongly influencing this 
girl's life ; one of twenty -five, one of thirty-five, and 
one of seventy-five. 

Although Helen the Fourth came of a race of little 
women, she was tall at fiflieen ; sunny-haired and blue- 
eyed, like mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother, 
Avith a round face, eyes as wide open and round as a 
child's eyes, a dimple in the broad chin, lips rather 
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capricious, and bore herself witli the ease and self-pos- 
session of the lady of the house. Ever since she could 
remember, her home had been in a boarding house. 
With not only a taste, but an aptitude for books, music, 
art, '* any tiling that could be put into a book,'' her 
great-grandmother said, she was the only daughter in a 
boarding house, '*not daughter, but drudge," she told 
herself once in bitterness of spirit. Ever since she was 
born she had had to do things nobody else would do, 
and that she did not like to do. But then she did not 
like to do anything outside of a book or a schoolroom. 
She told Miss Ranesford that her native air was school- 
room dust. 

The woman of a quarter of a century of wise life (are 
not all girls wise ?) was taller than the girl, and looked 
very slight, robed in a morning dress of dark green. 
Her eyes were the light gray we often see with blackest 
lashes ; her mouth — the enthusiastic girls in her class 
declared that her mouth was her charm ; it won them 
sometimes wheh her argument failed. 

**She is the gentlest woman I ever knew," great- 
grandmother had said after a friendship of five years, 
** as quiet and as alert as a cat after a mouse." 

** Do you expect to get all you want? " was Helen's 
next impetuous question. 

" If I want all I get I shall be satisfied," said Clara 
Ranesford. ** Everybody's life has its secret hold on 
things ; that is mine. You see I got this housekeeping 
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work. I cried the first night, and now I want it. 
Shall we look over to-morrow's lesson ? '' 

" Yes, do ; I was afraid to ask." 

Helen sprang up to wash the cups and saucers and put 
things away. Her hostess burnished the table afresh 
with the neatest of dusters, and laid on it two Bibles, a 
small note-book, and a pencil. Helen's words were 
overflowing as usual about something at school or at 
home. Clara Ranesford was not listening to her ; she 
was listening to another voice — the voice that in her 
secret heart she loved best in the world : 

** I do promise you, Clara. I will prove to you how 
easily I can do it. To-day is the fifteenth of Decem- 
ber ; on September fifteenth I will say to you that I 
have not touched one drop of any kind of spirituous 
liquors. It amuses me that you distrust my power of 
abstaining. I can give up as easily as you gave up 
coflee a year ago. You saw the need of that ; I do not 
see the need of this, only in your whim.'' 

The promise had been given in their long talk this 
aft;emoon ; they were taking, before the snow began to 
fall, their Saturday afternoon walk in Central Park. 
She hoped in him ; she was not sure that she had faith 
in him. 

*'Miss Ranesford," said Helen impulsively, **I am 
bothering you ; I always do. You are too tired." 

** No ; it will rest me." 

* * I wonder if the world is ftill of girls bothered them- 
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selves or bothering somebody this Saturday night. You 
know you have promised to show me your Mariah Har- 
denbergh some day." 

** She bothers about as much as a daisy would ; she is 
no more self-conscious and introspective than one of her 
own wild flowers. I feel a lack of mental culture in 
her ; but, all the same, I should be sorry to see her cul- 
tivated. She is a backwoods girl. Her heredity is 
sweetness and housekeeping tastes." 

For a moment the city girl of fifteen dropped her 
head on the table ; when she looked up to speak, her 
eyelashes were wet. 

** Miss Ranesford, other girls don't have such Satur- 
day nights as I do. All the girls in our class have a 
holiday on Saturday ; I am the poor girl in the class." 

** I am one of the girls in the class who do not have 
a holiday, not a whole holiday, ' * she corrected. 

" But you have easier times than I have," persisted 
Helen. 

** Perhaps because I have grown up out of some of 
my discouraged times." 

** Tell me about yours." 

The teacher smiled. "At your age I was teaching 
a country school ; my mother and sister, the two I 
loved, had been taken away from me ; my father was 
married again ; I did not stay at home ; nobody loved 
me then. I had Saturday nights in those days. ' ' 

** I should think you did. I'm ashamed of myself. 
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Don't tell me another thing. But tell me, how did you 
get over not wanting to have what the other girls had 
and to do what they did ? I do know that all the girls 
in the world have the Father in heaven thinking about 
them ; but he does treat us so differently, as if he didn't 
really love some of us. Did you think he loved you in 
your dreadful days ? ' ' 

* * If I did, I forgot it too often to be happy about it. ' ' 
The head went down on the Bible again. Helen did 

not want to be comforted ; she wanted to be miserable. 

Clara Kanesford let her alone. Helen liked to come 
to Miss Ranesford to be let alone. The morrow's lesson 
was forgotten. As the clock on the mantel struck half- 
past eleven, her teacher — day-school and Sunday-school 
teacher — ^touched her shoulder, bidding her go to bed 
because it was ** almost Sunday." 

As Helen arose sleepily she stumbled against an easel 
on which were placed the crayon portraits of the mother 
and sister of Clara Ranesford. 

* * Don' t mind, ' ' said Clara. ' * You will hardly credit 
it, but there are several things in this house that are 
not in my room." 

" Miss Ranesford, if you had to do what I do, what 
would you do?" 

** I should do it." 

** I know you would. Good -night." 

Between the easel and the table Helen squeezed her- 
self out of the room. 
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But for her work Clara Ranesford would have been 
the loneliest woman in New York. She did not make 
friends easily ; this night she missed her mother and 
sister ; this night she began to miss something in Owen 
Bathbun. 

** Perhaps what I want isn't in this world," she 
sighed with eyes and lips that the girls in her class-room 
would never suspect of the dignified Miss Ranesford. 

" Miss Ranesford/' 

The door was suddenly opened and Helen came 
dangerously near finding her teacher when her face waa 
not in class-room order. 

* * Grandma always says ' ' — Helen dared not speak 
upon her own authority. Miss Ranesford waited with a 
glow in her eyes — ''there are always the promises." 

Then the comforter disappeared. Clara Ranesford 
remembered certain words : * * After ye have done the 
will of God, ye might receive the promise." 

* * After ye have done the will of God * ' Then her 

time was not yet. Was she doing the will of God in 
this matter of Owen Rathbun ? 

At the dawn of the Sabbath Mrs. Helen Knight 
lifted her head from the pillow and it wearily dropped 
back again. , 

** Helen," said grandmother's voice, **be still, 
daughter. * Come unto me all ye that labour,' is 
your command to-day. Don't you suppose he knows 

£ 
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how tired you are ? He has put his hand on your head 
pushing you back gently. That is his way of telling 
you to lie still. If Helen and I can't attend to things 
it's a pity.'' 

Mrs. Helen Knight did not know it — for who was 
there to tell her? — but this Sunday morning, when at 
the touch of a hand with command in it she lay grate- 
fully still, she began to be one of Dolly French's house- 
hold. 

* * He has to hurt us sometimes, oftentimes, to help us 
obey," said grandmother as she hurriedly dressed. 
* * When we will not take his word that he means us to 
rest, he is forced to give us a blow." 

There was sweetness in the blow to Mrs. Helen 
Knight. She would not die yet ; she was too tired. 
When she was rested she would die. The furniture 
would pay the bills ; grandmother would take Helen. 
She seemed to hear a voice planning. Another voice — 
this voice she recognized — was speaking, as a strong, 
soft hand held her own : ' * A long rest, that is all she 
needs. The country by-and-by, and no care. She has 
earned it ; the laborer is worthy of his hire. Now, 
Miss Helen, we will see what kind of a nurse you are." 

'*0h, doctor, I don't know anything; but I can 
obey orders." 

' ' That will do, ' ' he answered good-humoredly. 

In the hall Helen laid an impressive hand on his 
arm ; he bent his head to her whispering lips. 
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** Doctor, I've read all about it. I know it can be 
done. I'm so full of good blood ; just look at my 
cheeks. And I never was ill in my life. Can't you 
take some of my blood and put it into mother's veins ? ' ' 

" Child, child ! " he said, laying his hand upon her 
head, "you can do it. Give her the best care every 
hour, and that will put young blood into her veins." 

** But can't you do the other? " she pleaded. 

*' There is no need of my doing it. You can do it," 
he answered gruffly. 

** Is that just as well ? " she asked anxiously, 

*' Better," with cheerful assurance. 

** I will give up school," she said ; '* that is my life's 
blood." 

He nodded and hurried away. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE DEACON 

And love has still its Olivet* 
And faith its GalUee. 



—Whittter. 



Thy gentillesse cometh fro Ood alone, 
Thence cometh our veray gentillesse of grace, 
It was no thing bequeathed us with our place. 

—Chaucer. 

JOHN WHEATCROFT opened the garret door and 
^ went up the narrow garret stairs. The room he 
entered was his *' closet." He shut the door. A 
cane-seated chair stood beside the rough, pine table, his 
own unskilled workmanship. On the table were ar- 
ranged his library, the blank book which held the 
record of his days," a brass candlestick in which stood a 
half-burnt candle, a brass tray with snuffers, a box of 
matches, a bottle of ink, and a rude penholder contain- 
ing a coarse, steel pen. The century -old Bible was the 
chief treasure in this treasure house ; the other books 
were the autobiography of Finney and a battered 
copy of the journal of John Woolman. He had never 
heard the name of Charles Lamb, who said : *' Get the 
writings of John Woolman by heart." He had not 
knowingly read a line of the dear old Quaker poet, 
Whittier ; still, with him he thought : 
68 
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How passing lovely 
Is the tread of Woolman's feet. 
And his brief and simple record. 
How serenely sweet. 

Although the '* arm of flesh " was a thing to be ab- 
horred and prayed against, Finney stirred him to his 
depths, and Woolman was ever passing lovely. 

His own thick book, with stout covers of leather, in 
which his father had written passages of his own 
spiritual conflict, was the gift of his father and filled 
with many blank and many written pages. 

In his father's writing was a quotatiofthat John had 
learned not only by heart, but through his own unquiet 
experience : 

* ' When once a man is become as nothing before God, 
and when he is delivered from himself, so that he is 
nothing, and hath nothing, then through this time of 
loss and sorrow he enters into surpassing joy. For it is 
sorrow and suffering to a man to be stripped and emptied 
of all, and to learn through tribulation and temptation 
what it is to rest in God alone." 

Through a vacancy made by the death of the senior 
deacon of the Westholt Church, Father Carver, ninety- 
eight years of age, John Wheatcroft had been elected 
to the place of deacon. It would be a lifelong position, 
or a position to be held until he forfeited the confidence 
of the church. He was burdened with the weight of 
the responsibility ; a steward in God's house at thirty 
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years of age I His grandfather was past sixty when 
elected to the holy office, and his father older than fifty. 
Why had the lot fallen upon himself, the last and least 
of his father's house ? 

From thirty until fifty years of age under the old law 
the young men were called to the secular work of the 
tabernacle ; for the last two years the secular work had 
been his own as a trustee of the church. He had been 
treasurer, and the gold and silver of the Lord's treasury 
had been as safe in his hands as if laid up in heaven. 
But this — to pass the bread and wine, to counsel the 
young, to comfort the infirm and the sick, to hold up 
his pastor's hands, to attend his pastor in the great 
assemblies of the church, to labor in prayer for the 
sheep within the fold, and to warn with tears the sheep 
not yet gathered in — this honor was too great. Had the 
Master indeed chosen one so unworthy ? 

As he fell upon his knees and dropped his shaggy 
head in his hands, tears choked his broken ejaculations. 
The new deacon wept before the Lord. His spirit be- 
coming quieted and refreshed, he arose and opened his 
grandfather's Bible. The type was large or the words 
might have been blurred by the tears that still had 
their way. He read the story of Matthias, the man 
upon whom the lot fell after the apostles had prayed. 
''Thou, Lord, which knowest the hearts of all men, 
show whether of these two thou hast chosen." 

He had prayed ; his pastor had prayed ; surely the 
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congregation who cast the votes had prayed ; and he, 
John Wheatcroft, was chosen. 

* * I am willing, Lord, ' ' he said ; * * make me ready. ' * 

Then he turned the large stained pages to Exodus 
and read the calling of Moses. 

** Oh, my Lord,'' he read aloud, '* I am not eloquent ; 
neither heretofore nor since thou hast spoken unto thy 
servant ; but I am slow of speech, and of a slow 
tongue. ' ' 

After a moment of silent prayer — and John Wheat- 
croft's silent prayer translated into spoken words was 
like the prayer of dear old Bengel, * ' Lord Jesus, we 
are on the same old terms" — he turned again to the 
New Testament and read : 

''As they ministered to the Lord, and fasted, the 
Holy Ghost said, Separate me Barnabas and Saul for 
the work whereunto I have called them." 

In simple faith this man believed, for he had minis- 
tered to the Lord and fasted, that he had been separated 
to the work whereunto the Lord had called him. 

*'So they, being sent forth by the Holy Ghost — " 
Would he dare undertake this work unless he believed 
himself separated and sent forth ? Then he knelt and 
prayed, and made his consecration vow to his work. 
Nothing was kept back from the Lord's hand, not even 
the hope of having in some far future day, the maiden, 
Mariah Hardenbergh, to be his wife. 

Perhaps life would have to be hard for her before her 
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consecration was made. She was a willful, flighty girl, 
but with a heart as tender and sweet as a child's. 

Afterward, with the deliberate movement of his large, 
slow hands, he pressed open the pages of the blank 
book in which for three years he had recorded his 
experience with the Lord. On the flyleaf was written, 
** John Wheatcroft, steward." He wrote in a small, 
exact hand in well-chosen words the emotions and in- 
spiration of the hour. 

** John," called his mother at the foot of the stair- 
way, *' my rheumatism is worse ; I feel all bent double. 
T wish you would go for Katrina Hardenbergh and tell 
her I want her to stay until Saturday night." 

" Yes, mother," was the instantaneous, glad response. 

In John Wheatcroft's heart was always "yea and 
amen " to his mother and to his Master. 

"I am not really sick," his mother replied, half 
ashamed, as he met her at the foot of the stairs, and 
took her in his arms and placed her in her favorite 
cushioned rocker ; ' ' but somehow I feel so, and she 
always cheers me up. Perhaps because she talks about 
the old times when she and your poor Uncle Harry were 
so much together. Mariah can get along a few days ; 
Miss Mariah is more a help than a trouble, and " 

** Mother, cannot I do something for you?" The 
blue, steadfast eyes studied her face. His mother was 
so little, and he was so big. * ' Am I failing you in 
anything? " 
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** You never did ; you never will. But you are not 
a woman ; you fail in that." 

''Perhaps I am something better/' he said, with a 
low and very sweet laugh. ' ' But you shall have Katrina 
Hardenbergh, or any other woman or thing I can get 
for you." 

The sigh in his heart was wholly unconscious. He 
knew she did desire some other woman that he was not 
sure he could get for her or for himself ; at times he 
was very unsure. Then would come the inspiration 
that never failed, the breathing of the Holy Spirit ; 
this thing was not too hard for the Lord if he willed it 
so. 

** Tell her not to distress herself to come ; I am not 
really laid by, only I feel so. She used to come when 
she was a witch of a girl like that girl of hers ; she was 
too much of a witch for that poor brother of mine who 
sailed away the week before she was married, and has 
had nothing to come home for since. A terrible choice 
it was to her, for her husband died inside of a year." 

*' Wasn't he a good husband to her ? " inquired the 
man whose heart was tender toward another witch of a 
girl. 

" I never heard that he wasn't. But your Uncle 
Harry would have been a better one," she insisted. 

John Wheatcroft laughed his low note of merriment ; 
he did not kiss his mother, he did not remember that 
he had ever kissed her, but he smoothed her hair with 
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his slow, soft touch, and promised to bring Katrina 
Hardenbergh. 

This man of * * cheerful yesterdays and confident to- 
morrows ' ' was tall, flexible in nerve and muscle, broad- 
shouldered, large-handed, larg6-footed, with dark blue 
eyes, set deep under heavy brows of lightest brown, 
clean-cut features, smoothly shaven face, the flesh tint 
as pure as perfect health, constant exercise, and a daily 
rub of cold water can make possible. His neighbors 
declared that he never spoke two words when one would 
do, that he never hurried because he always began 
before the time, that he never ran in debt because he 
scorned luxuries, that he always had what he wanted 
because he wanted so little, and that he read nothing 
but the Bible and the daily paper. *' Quaker John *' 
he was sometimes called in derision. 

Without ever consciously having read a line of 
Tennyson he lived. 

The truth against the world. 

There never worked and thought a man of less self- 
assertion ; he had no 'self to assert. 

This night, as he sped over the snow — the new deacon 
appreciated a good horse — he thought to himself: 
* * Catherine Von Bora was eighteen years younger than 
Martin Luther." To Mariah he said, as he tucked the 
buffalo about her mother in his sleigh, '* I will do my 
best to bring her back Saturday night.*' 



CHAPTER VI 

A GIRL AND A GARDEN 

So the posts went with the letters from the king.— Chronicles. 

I know that good is coming to me— that good is always coming ; 
though few have at all times the simplicity and courage to believe it. 
What we call evil is the only and the best shape, which for the person 
and his condition at the time, could be assumed by the best good.— 
George MacDonald. 

*' IVfOW, we shall not hear from the mail to-night," 
-^^ sighed Mariah with the sigh of the desolate, 
*' and I thought I might have a letter from Miss Banes- 
ford." Through all the busy baking-day two thoughts 
had been uppermost ; her mother would come home and 
she could go to the mail. 

The mail stage passed the old stone farmhouse at 
half-past five o'clock in the afternoon ; it was dark 
these early December days at half -past five ; too dark for 
Mariah to walk the half-mile to the post office and return 
before it was ''venturesome/' in her mother's phrase, 
for the girl of seventeen to be out alone in the country soli- 
tude. Upon one side of the lonesome road there stood 
one house to be passed, and that was behind a tall 
hedge and an acre of lawn. On the other side there 
was not even the reassuring light from the windows of 
an almost hidden house ; there was no house at all. 

75 
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In spring, summer, and early fall, the daily walk to 
the mail was her looked-for delight all through the long 
or short day. 

With a desire to comfort her. Miss Mariah told her 
that as the days were short when she could not walk to 
the mail, she had not so long a time to fret about it ; 
she said it reminded her of the days being shortened 
for the elect's sake. Something always reminded Miss 
Mariah of something. 

Mariah's desolate sigh was brought to her lips by the 
sight of the falling snow about noon ; there would be 
no one to go to the mail. The hired man from the 
Cooper's never went in a storm, and if he did not go, 
she could not expect the old man who lived in the 
Cooper's little house to go. There was nobody to go. 

"Mariah," said Miss Mariah encouragingly, **one 
night makes no difference." 

** Not to you," was the unspoken retort on Mariah's 
lips. What ever did make a difference to her if the fire 
burned and her buttermilk gruel was sweetened to her 
taste? 

** How long have you been expecting it ? " 

** Expecting what?" asked the expectant girl, with 
a soft tone of demand. 

** What you are looking for," she answered simply. 

" What am I looking for ? " laughingly. 

"Mercy knows I" was the unexpected assurance in 
the most fervent of voices. 
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Mariah's eyes and cheeks flamed with the rush (rf* 
color a flash of feeling brought. Had she not that 
morning read something about hoping in his mercy? 
And girls needed a great deal of ** mercy/' She 
laughed in the gladness of her inspiration as she brushed 
the hearth clean with the turkey wing ; the firelight in 
the dull old room threw its gleam upon as joyous a girl 
as the flame ever shone upon in all its century's burning. 

The farmhouse was long and low, built of unhewn 
stone of varying forms and size, joined with rude 
cement ; the front of the house was adorned with a 
porch, up which climbed to the roof the luxuriant wis- 
taria and gay trumpet vine ; the roof sloped down to 
the first story, weather-stained and moss-grown ; the 
windows were small and the panes tiny ; the double 
Dutch door still held its position in the kitchen door- 
way. Several heavy pieces of furniture Mariah was 
ashamed of because they were so * * Dutch. ' ' She was 
ashamed of her name, her mother's name she was more 
ashamed of ; Katrina might so prettily have been changed 
to Katherine. She resented the thought of being Dutch. 
Was not her grandfather bom an American? To 
have one's great-great-grandfather bom in America 
would not one have to be of Indian blood ? 

John Wheatcroft's great-grandfather was bom in 
Scotland. The homestead of the Wheatcrofts was a 
story-and-a-half frame house, with picturesque low 
eaves. John kept it pretty with vines and flowers. 
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Her home was ugly. Miss Banesford thought it was 
beautiful ; she thought everything in Westholt was 
beautifiil. She had told Mariah that she herself was 
once a little country girl up among the mountains 
in the Catskills, and in her class-room on breathless, 
dusty days she longed for her mountains. When Mariah 
inquired why she did not go home in vacation time, she 
said only that it was not her home now. 

The thought of Miss Ranesford*s loneliness in a city 
full of houses and people, but with no home but an up- 
stairs room that was only a place to stay in when her 
work was done, gave the girl with a home a feeling of 
deep content this winter afternoon. She had her home 
and her mother, the prettiest mother in Westholt. 

** They had a backlog of oak and crackling hickory 
boughs piled up in front in the old days,'' remarked 
Miss Mariah. ** I almost remember before I was born ; 
I have heard it so often.*' 

**I believe you do," replied Mariah. **I like to 
hear of your old times. ' ' 

**^John Wheatcroft's grandfather and I used to go to 
school together. We had a fireplace in the school- 
house and he used to bring in the wood. He was a big 
boy. He used to bring me boys and girls made out of 
sugar gingerbread." 

Mariah hung her turkey wing by its pink cord on 
its big-headed nail by the fireplace, and turned to the 
old woman in her straight-backed arm-chair by the 
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hearth. The alertness of her tone and attitude gave 
the old, slow blood a thrill of youth and joyousness. 

* * Do you believe we shall ever sell that five-acre lot 
where the little old house stood ? ' * 

** I hope so, Mariah, I hope so. We want the money 
bad enough." 

' * The house had a history ; but I am tired of his- 
tories. I am tired of the past ; I want some future. 
I am old enough to begin to think of my future, I am 
sure." 

*' Yes, it was a schoolhouse in the days of George 
Washington,*' explained the historic voice, forgetting 
the girl's future, **and was dragged to our land by 
oxen, and there it had stood fifty years, till I couldn't 
afford to fix it, and had to let it go to Sam Bacon. He 
drew it off and made it into an outbuilding, and they 
say it's quite respectable looking. The old tilings in 
it, the clock and spinning-wheel and one chair and some 
dishes, I sent to Washington's Headquarters ; but my 
name is there on a ticket, and they know they are 
mine. They will be yours, Mariah. You are another 
Mariah Hardenbergh, and all the old things will be 
yours. ' ' 

**I don't care for old things ; I love young things. 
That garden is the only old thing I love besides you," 
the girl ended, with a fondness for the dear old woman 
that was never disguised. 

Aunt Mariah did not know that Mariah's laughter 
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and song and kittenish ways, like the sunshine and the 
fire, were keeping the blood warm in her veins. 

' * You will have to give up the garden if your mother 
sells, as she's bent on doing, that five-acre lot. When 
your mother is bent, she is bent. ' ' 

**I'm resigned to that. It comes into my future. 
Now I know. A neighbor is what I am aching for. 
That is what is coming through my mail. Aunt 
Mariah, I am a prophetess. ' ' 

**You are too little,'* said Aunt Mariah. **A 
prophetess should be tall and grave and fired with 
heavenly zeal." 

* * My prophetic spirit is not little ; it is fired with 
heavenly zeal. Mariah Hardenbergh, of four-score, 
listen." 

The Mariah Hardenbergh of four-score looked and 
laughed her cracked old laugh and listened. 

Lowell tells us that fairy tales are made out of the 
dreams of the poor ; the girl made her fairy tale out of 
lier dream. 

** It will come through the mail — splendid things 
always come from a long way off- — ^and it will come in a 
letter, a letter from somebody not Miss Ranesford, but 
somebody who has power and riches, somebody who has 
heard of us in our * wilderness wanderings,' as John 
Wheatcroft says in his prayers. And the letter " 

** Mariah, child, don't speak so of John Wheatcroft' s 
prayers. He is a disciple speaking to the Lord." 
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**rm sorry/' said Mariah, with her usual swift re- 
pentance. ** The letter will ask us to sell the five-acre 
lot for building a fine house. City people do come out 
and build fine houses. Through that new house some- 
thing good will come to me. ' ' 

** Something good comes every day, Maid Mariah." 

That was John Wheatcroft's name for her. She 
liked the name when he spoke it ; it gave her dignity. 

**Mark my words. I'll bring you the letter some 
happy night. ' ' 

**I suppose Thomas might go to-night,*' proposed 
the old woman, ashamed of her superstitious faith in 
the radiant prophetess. 

** Thomas is cross ; he will not go out at night unless 
he goes to see Susan Carver. Besides, his face is 
swelled with toothache ; he will hurry up with his 
work and sit by the fire all the evening nursing his 
tooth." 

** There'll be another night," said Aunt Mariah, 
with a patience that sometimes irritated the girl into a 
desire to scream. 

** Another and another, a hundred and a hundred. 
But you will see." She laughed in her young glad- 
ness, stepping briskly about sitting room and kitchen. 
The best smell, that of bread, as the proverb has it, 
was still in the air, the smell of white bread and brown, 
of molasses cake, pumpkin pie and apple pie, for the 
oven had been heated to-day for the week's baking. 
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The farmhouse contained but nine rooms, nine small 
whitewashed rooms. Curious cupboards with small 
panes of glass adorned several of the rooms. There 
were a few pictures in cheap frames ; colored prints, 
one or two engravings cut from magazines. There was 
not one bookcase in the house, not many books besides 
ancient schoolbooks, Mariah's modem ones, and a few 
religious books that Aunt Mariah and her mother had 
thought it wise to add to the literature of the household. 

**I wisji mother would come,'' exclaimed Mariah. 
** I want to surprise her with all my baking." 

**She couldn't do better herself," replied the old 
woman proudly ; ** not at your age, at any rate/' 

** Aunt Mariah," after the pause of five long castle- 
building moments, **I'll have the garden ready for 
them." 

** What garden?" queried the old woman sharply, 
rousing herself from a nap. 

" The old house garden; I worked in it last summer, 
and people drove around this way to admire it. Mrs. 
Underwood raved over it, but nobody bought it. I'll 
have it ready for my new neighbors. She will love 
flowers. ' ' 

**Who?" 

**My lady of the new house. She will build her 
house so that the kitchen door shall lead into my 
garden. I'll plant some new things, some new old 
things. ' ' 
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**Hear the child/' muttered the sleepy voice, her 
straggling gray locks falling over her face as her head 
drooped again in slumber. 

The fence of the old garden was a part of its beauty 
in Mariah's eyes. She thought it grew, as the flowers 
did ; somebody had planted the seeds of a fence, and the 
crookedest, prettiest, weather-painted fence had grown 
up of its own accord. Her new neighbors must not 
pull down that fence ; it would be treason to the flowers. 
The fence was covered with all kinds of weeds that ever 
creep and climb ; currant and gooseberry bushes, black- 
berry vines, and raspberry bushes, made an inside 
hedge. There were white lilies and tiger lilies in 
patches here and there, pinks and sweet williams, lady 
slippers, bachelor's buttons, hollyhocks, single and 
double of every hue, marigolds, rose bushes — but what 
was not in Mariah's garden would be hard to tell. 
When she was in it herself there was nothing lacking. 

** I hope she will care for it as much as I do,*' she 
said to herself, thinking of her new neighbor. ** Noth- 
ing shall be pulled out of it but the weeds. That shall 
be in the deed.*' 

The dishes were washed, the rag carpet of the tiny 
dining room and the bare floor of the winter kitchen 
swept ; then Mariah dressed herself for the afternoon. 

The village girls came sometimes in the afternoon ; 
the light snow might not prevent a visitor. Mariah went 
up to her own little chamber to put off* her working 
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dress and to put on afternoon attire. The working 
dress was a dark gingham ; the afternoon, of some wool 
material, was a deep red ; it had been her ** best dress " 
for three winters. She braided her purple-black hair 
afresh, brushing it until it shone ; pinned her narrow 
linen collar with a cameo brooch that had been her 
mother's, and then she was dressed for the afternoon. 
She did not exchange her shoes for her best ones, she 
could not afford to do that. 

She was ready now for something to happen. She 
had been ready in the morning, but now she was ready 
all over again. At night, if she were not too sleepy, 
she would be ready again. 

In a flash — ^her thoughts always came from some- 
where in a flash — she remembered that her mother 
might bring the mail ; if there were any to bring, was 
her serious second thought. There was seldom any 
besides a rare letter from Miss Ranesford, the re- 
ligious weekly, and the secular weekly taken by Thomas. 
But if there were any letter her mother would bring it. 

John Wheatcroft would drive her mother home after 
mail time, and her mother would not forget to stop at 
the post office. She had to stop at the store because the 
cofiee was always out on Saturdays, and she never for- 
got when the coffee was out. 

She was homesick for her mother. John Wheatcroft 
would be glad to bring her home. Mariah wished there 
were never any excuse to bring him, or any reason. 
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She imagined, as she buttoned her dress with a tingle 
in her fingers, that the two mothers were sitting close 
together, both knitting, with the same plan in their 
hearts — **plot'* she called it when she was very in- 
dignant—and talking it over in plain, unromantic 
words. **John and Mariah,'* always John and 
Mariah, as if there were no other for her than serious, 
sensible, silent John Wheatcroft ; and no other for him 
than her frisky, laughing self. She was his temptation, 
her quick mind was well aware, and his despair as well 
as his delight, she knew with a pain that was half a 

joy. 

It was absurd, preposterous, maddening ! John liked 
it, that was the worst of it. She had to be persecuted 
because John liked it. He was thirty and she was 
eighteen. As if he was not silent and serious enough 
without being so old. Thirty was ancient. Her 
mother was thirty-seven. Only seven years younger 
than her mother ! She laughed in disdain ; the rafters 
underneath her feet carried the laugh to Aunt Mariah, 
by the sitting-room hearth. Aunt Mariah smiled, a 
happy, wrinkled smile, and blessed the girl in her 
heart. 

They were at the supper table- when John Wheat- 
croft's sleigh-bells jingled into the yard. 

His sleigh was not a pretty, fancy thing to take a girl 
riding in, but a green wooden box on runners ; buffalo 
and blankets were warm and the bells jingled as mer- 
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rily as if they were not a deacon's bells. The girl in 
the red dress with [purple-black hair, cheeks like red 
roses, and eyes dancing with fiin, pushed open the upper 
half of the Dutch door and sent out a laughing halloo. 

John Wheatcroft leaped out and gave his hand to 
her mother, and then Mariah rushed out at the little 
bundle, all shawl and hood, and caught it in her arms. 

** I've brought her back safely as I promised,*' said 
the young man in his grave voice. 

** You always keep your word, John Wheatcroft," 
said Mariah laughing. She laughed when she was with 
John Wheatcroft even when there was nothing to laugh 
at. He was such fun, just being John Wheatcroft. 

** Come in, John," urged the voice in the bundle, a 
voice that one felt was not quite itself even if one did 
not know what itself was. 

** Not to-night. Good -night, Mariah." 

**I'll give you a loaf of bread cake with raisins in it 
to take to your mother, ' ' urged Mariah with a touch 
of persistency. 

** You are too fond of dainties," was his reply as he 
sprang into the sleigh. 

** I'm not too fond of you," she muttered. 

**Not on the ground of my being a dainty," he 
said, always catching her lightest word. 

** Six foot three of a dainty would be too much even 
for my taste," she said demurely with a flash at him 
that gave an answering twinkle to his deep blue eyes. 
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** That was Washington's height/' he said, in a tone 
that would have been proud had not everybody known 
that John Wheatcroft was humble. 

**Come, mother," said Mariah, in her tone of fond 
patronage, hastening her little mother over the snowy 
path to the kitchen door. 

The sleigh-bells jingled out of the yard and down 
the long stretch of white road. Mariah unwrapped her 
mother and carried her shawls and hood to the hall 
table, then she returned to kiss her and say she was glad 
she was home * * after all these three days. ' ' 

** I've brought you news," announced Mrs. Harden- 
bergh. 

** A letter ! " exclaimed Mariah joyfully . 

** No letter for you ; one for myself, the first I have 
had in years I do believe. I thought there was no one 
left to write to me. ' ' 

''Who is it? Who is it? Do let me see," said 
Mariah, ready to snatch at anything that came from the 
mail. 

** Not yet. Aunt Mariah, how have you been? " ^ 

* * Well and happy, ' ' replied the old woman in her 
childish voice. ** How is Mrs. Wheatcroft's rheuma- 
tism?" 

.** Better. It wasn't half so bad as usual; she 
wanted to see me to talk over something." 

Mrs. Hardenbergh's face flushed like a girl's ; she 
avoided her daughter's eye, saying she must have a cup 
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of tea and taking her own place at the head of the 
table. 

**Let me make you fresh tea," urged Mariah. 
** Aunt Mariah drank three cups and Thomas six.'* 

** What did you have to talk over/' questioned the 
old woman. * * You young women folks have such a 
lot on your minds.' 

Mariah, conscious, provoked, and ashamed, moved 
about the table gathering the dishes together ; her 
mother, conscious, ashamed, and not provoked, sipped 
her cup of cold tea. 

Thomas arose heavily and drew his chair to the 
stove, bending over it, nursing his cheek in his hand. 

**Katrina will fix you up, Thomas," said Aunt 
Mariah; **she fixes everybody up. We're all right 
now she's come back. 

* * Does your tooth ache, Thomas ? ' ' inquired Mrs. 
Hardenbergh, with absent-minded anxiety. 

** Mother," exclaimed Mariah, ** how can you forget 
about the letter ? Is your news in that ? ' ' 

**Some of it," lifting the teacup again to her lips, 
with the consciousness and shame deepening in her 
face. ** John Wheatcroft has been elected deacon." 

**Ha8 he?" said Aunt Mariah; ** I thought he 
would be. He's young, but he has a wise old head on 
his big shoulders. ' * 

Was that all? As if that were worth telling. 
Mariah piled the dishes into the dish-pan in the sink 
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and poured the hot water over them. He would be 
graver than ever now ; he would rebuke her for breath- 
ing by-and-by ; he had told her that she laughed too 
much ; being deacon would be his finishing touch for 
her. 

** Yes. Everybody will be glad/' with an inquiring 
look into her empty cup. 

** What else ? '' asked Aunt Mariah, in the voice in 
which a child bids the story-teller go on. 

** Harry Waterbury has come back.'* 

The words seemed to choke her in their utterance as 
she picked a bread crumb from the table-cloth and put 
it to her lips. 

** Well, I never ! I declare ! After all these years ; 
I think it was time/' were the old woman's astonished 
ejaculations. ** How long since he went away ? " 

**The year I was married; nineteen years ago/' 
replied Katrina, smoothing a wrinkle in the table- 
cloth. 

** Where has he been all this time ? " questioned the 
interested and startled old voice. 

** All over the world. He was only a mate then ; he 
was made a captain five years afterward. He has a splen- 
did ship." Mrs. Hardenbergh had regained her self- 
possession and began to eat with her usual hungry relish. 

** Mother, who is he?" Mariah asked. "Oh, I 
know ; the Uncle Harry John used to talk about. 
Why, they thought he was dead I ' ' 
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** They thought he died of fever in the West Indies ; 
they never heard from him after that time. He came 
home last night entirely unexpected. Sarah knew him 
at once ; she said she knew his step. She screamed and 
almost fainted. No wonder ; so much has happened 
since he went away ; her husband died and her two 
daughters. He came back to find only her and John. 
John was a boy when he went away.'* 

* * I wish I had been there. I would like to be some- 
where when something happens, ' ' said Mariah. 

** Did you know who it was at once, Katrina? " 

** Yes," said Katrina. 

**Is he married?'* 

"No.** 

** Never been married ? '* 

**No.** 

** How queer for a sailor. I thought a sailor alwa3r8 
had a wife,'* said Aunt Mariah. **And I used to 
think he wanted you.** 

** In story books they have a wife to come to. Oh, 
I know ! I'll be a prophetess again ; he has come back 
to the girl he left behind him. Did he leave a girl be- 
hind him, mother? ** 

** Yes,** retorted her mother with uncalled-for sharp- 
ness ; ** he left every girl in the village.** 

**Wasn*t he ever engaged? Didn*t he have a 
story?** 

** Most people have,'* was the reply. 
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*'But that wasn't in your letter, mother/' insisted 
Mariah impatiently. *' Do read your letter." 

** You will care for my last piece of news," replied 
her mother, with cruel deliberation. 

Deep in her pocket Mrs. Hardenbergh found the 
crumpled letter, after a moment's delay. She smoothed 
it out and read aloud : 

Dear Mrs. Hardenbergh : 

You will pardon the intrusion of a stranger — you 
may even not have heard my name, but I remember 
your name and your face. At your church sewing 
society I saw you last summer, and was the more in- 
terested when our hostess, Mrs. Wheatcroft, told me 
that you were the owner of that wild, old-fashioned 
garden that has haunted me ever since. She thought 
the land was for sale, and I most fervently hope it is, 
for I have bewitched a friend of mine with that garden. 

My friend wishes to purchase a few acres in the 
country ; she will put up a pretty house that will not 
interfere with your pleasure in the beautiful spot. Be- 
sides that she will be the best neighbor in the world. 
She is our minister's wife. Our minister is over-worked 
and must take a long rest. His wife has had a legacy, 
or they never could build this house. 

My letter, as you see, is written in New York City, 
but my home, for a part of the year, is in the Catskills, 
where my dear pastor has given fifteen years of heart 
and brain service to country people just like your 
country people. 

Please write by return mail, stating terms. They do 
not know I am writing to you. I think I have found 
one of the choicest spots on earth for them. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ethel Underwood. 
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In a postscript was written the name and address of 
the pastor in the CatskiUs. 

Long before the letter was finished Mariah had been 
reading it over her mother's shoulder. In her joy she 
capered about the kitchen like the wild colt Aunt 
Mariah often said she was. 

**It has come true, it has come true I'* she sang 
over and over again. ** I knew I was waiting for some- 
thing." 

**I guess I'll have something to say about it," in- 
terrupted Miss Mariah jealously. "You have got to 
get a lawyer and find out whose land it is, Katrina 
Hardenbergh. " 

**That is all settled," replied Katrina, with unusual 
firmness. ** Grandfather made it all plain ; that land 
belongs to me by his will." 

** Where is Mariah's share then, I'd like to know? " 

** This house and fifty acres. Surely you remember, 
Aunt Mariah." 

** But not till after I am dead and gone," muttered 
Miss Mariah. 

"No, you blessed, darling Aunt Mariah," said 
Mariah, with both arms about the plump little old 
woman. ** Everything is yours as long as you live and 
breathe, as long as grass grows and water runs, as the 
Indian said * forever' meant. All the bread I baked 
is yours, and every raisin in the cake." 

* * And you will never want to take it away from me 
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and sell it, dearie?** with questioning, pathetic, child- 
ishness. 

*' Never, never ! 1*11 go around the country tailor- 
ing first, as you used to do.'' 

'* I made John Wheatcroft's father's wedding suit," 
answered Aunt Mariah, easily pacified and brought 
back to ancient history. 

**And I'll make his," said Mariah laughing. 
** Mother, mother, will you answer the letter to- 
night?" 

** I couldn't mail it to-night." 

**I will mail it to-morrow on the way to church. 
But I suppose Deacon John Wheatcroft would think 
that wicked. Thomas?" turning inquiringly to the 
man who in the electric shock of the letter had for- 
gotten to nurse his swollen cheek. 

**I don't know; my tooth is beginning to ache 
again," he said dolefully. 

**Then I'll be wicked and mail it to-morrow," said 
Mariah desperately. 

** Mariah, you musn't be wicked," warned Aunt 
Mariah. *'If you break the Sabbath to sell your 
garden it will never prosper." 

** The letter will be written to-night, " argued Mariah. 
** It is no more wicked to drop it in the mail-box than 
to keep it in my hand. ' ' 

"The business will be over," added Katrina doubt- 
fiiUy. 
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* * If it is over, then it is done, * ' retorted Aunt Ma- 
riah with sharpness, ** and mailing the letter has noth- 
ing to do with it. So you don't have to mail the letter 
at all ; the mailing isn't a part of the business.'* 

** It's good business then," contended Mariah. 

** That remains to be seen," muttered Aunt Mariah. 
** Besides, Katrina, you don't know how much to ask 
for it unless you consult John Wheatcroft. ' ' 

** As a building spot I shall ask more than you would 
ask acre by acre for the farm. I suppose that isn't 
cheating," said Katrina, with newly acquired worldly 
wisdom. **This farm is worth a hundred dollars an 
acre, even if it was bought for a few shillings in King 
Greorge's time." 

** Oh, sho' now ! " interposed an incredulous voice by 
the stove. 

**For a building lot it certainly is," answered 
Katrina, ** and I shall not take a cent less, even if he 
is a broken-down minister. ' * 

* * Five hundred dollars, or three hundred, is a pretty 
big sum," ejaculated the voice at the stove. 

* ' Mr. Bacon gives each of his daughters a hundred 
dollars and a cow when they get married, ' ' said Mariah 
with her ripple of laughter. ** Mother, how much will 
you give me ? " 

Under her daughter's laughing eyes Mrs. Harden- 
bergh colored and stammered unintelligible words. Her 
own dower, not her daughter's, was in her mind. 
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Would she ever dare to say to this high-spirited daugh- 
ter of hers that this very day she had promised her 
long-ago sailor lover to become his wife before the sum- 
mer was over, and to sail away with him ? How ordered 
it was that he should hear that she was a widow from 
stranger's talk at a stranger's table. And ordered events 
always come to pass. With all a sailor's confidence, 
frankness, and impetuosity he had told his widowed 
sweetheart that he had just learned that her husband 
had been years dead, and he had come back to take her 
away ; no matter about a grown-up daughter, she was 
hardly grown up herself yet. He himself would tell 
the girl. They would take her sailing too ; the * * Isaac 
Jeans ' ' had a cabin fit for a ladies' sitting room ; there 
was room for the girl's piano and canary bird cage. 

Indignant, puzzled, humiliated, Mariah drew herself 
up and walked away. Was that what her mother kept 
turning white and red and all colors about ? Was she 
glad to sell the land that she might give her a wedding 
portion ? Was she so tired of her that she must give 
her to John Wheatcroft to be rid of her ? She turned 
and said with broken-hearted pride : 

** Mother, I can go away if you don't want me here. " 
Then half laughing, half crying : * ^ I can go tailoring 
around the country. ' ' 

"What does the child mean?" asked Aunt Ma- 
riah. ** Isn't the house and farm all hers, whether I 
live or die ? Katrina, what are you quarreling about. ' ' 
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'* I think she is doing the quarreling," replied Ma- 
riah's mother. 

'*8o I am,'* said Mariah, ready to forgive or to be 
forgiven ; *' but I don't understand. Mother, do answer 
the letter and ask what the minister will give. ' ' 

''That's a good idea," said her mother, recalled to 
her sweet, irresponsible self. ** This lady has seen the 
place and knows the value of it. And then, I'll 
ask ' ' She did not say she would ask John Wheat- 
croft. 

** I'll get the things," urged Mariah, *' to write to- 
night. We can give the letter to the stage driver Mon- 
day morning ; he goes the other way in the morning, 
but I'll meet him at the cross-roads." 

*' I wish you would write it, Mariah. Her letter is 
so fine, so well written and expressed. I never could 
write a letter. I'll sign my name to make it sure and 
businesslike. ' ' 

Mariah wrote the letter to Mrs. Paul French ; ** Mrs. 
Rev. Paul French, ' ' she addressed it, that there might 
be no mistake. 

Through this letter, although she did not know it, 
Mariah Hardenbergh became one of Dolly French's 
household. 

'*I love this girl," said Dolly French to her hus- 
band, afl«r she had read the letter t>vice. **She is a 
garden of a girl. We must have that girl and that 
garden." 
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* ^ Mariah, ' ' began her mother impressively as the two 
went upstairs, * ' why don't you like John Wheateroft ? ' ' 

''Because he makes me lonesome/' murmured Ma- 
riah, her eyes for an instant sufiused. 

**You are a silly child,'' complained her mother. 
'*I don't see what I've done to deserve it that you 
should act so. ' ' 

Mariah laughed. Her mother looked angry and gave 
her a petulant push when Mariah kisssed her for 
* ' good-night. ' ' More than the daughter herself under- 
stood, she loved her mother. The girl fell asleep with 
an ache in her heart, frivolous, kittenish Mariah, whom 
no one ever suspected of a deep or lasting impression, 
and the mother, as frivolous and kittenish, lay awake 
with a nervous dread of Captain Harry Waterbury's 
call the next afternoon. She was glad that Mariah's 
baking had made a good supper possible. If it would 
do any good she thought she would say her prayers 
over again. 

Her husband's Aunt Mariah would be sure to petrify 
her with a look and ask a hundred silly questions ; her 
daughter Mariah would be frantic and pour out words 
like hot coals. ** Oh, dear ! I wish I hadn't. I wish 
he had stayed overboard," she sighed fervently. '* But 
it will be all right when the sunshine comes. I wish I 
had kept the lamp burning." 

An hour afterward Mariah was disturbed by a soft 
laugh close to her ear. 
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** Mother, what is the matter? Isn't it bedtime? 
Ain't you coming to bed ? " 

**I'm so glad you are awake," said her mother, 
relieved and wide awake ; ** I thought I never should 
go to sleep ; and I was^n't dreaming, because it is real, 
and her stone is in our churchyard. You know it : 
B. Babb. She was married the second time before she 
was twenty-one, and her fourth husband's name was 
Babb. Her name was Bathsheba. I suppose they 
couldn't afford to have all the letters cut and so thev 
made B. do for Bathsheba. She was only sixty when 
she died." 

** That is very old," said Mariah sleepily. 

* ' Not to have four husbands, ' ' argued the mother. 

Then Mariah laughed ; she could laugh asleep or 
awake. Comforted by the laugh, she knew^ not why, 
Katrina Hardenbergh went to sleep without wishing 
again that she had kept the lamp burning. 

In the stillness of her kitchen bedroom that night as 
Great-aunt Mariah stirred her half-teaspoonful of saler- 
atus into her half -cup of hot water, she muttered sus- 
piciously : ** There's something wrong somewhere. 
Katrina is up to something. ' ' Then she put her teacup 
down on the round stand by her bed and tied her night- 
cap strings. For fifty years she had drunk her nightly 
beverage out of that cup. ** Something wrong," she 
muttered with her head cuddled under the homespun 
blanket. 



CHAPTER VII 

BEFORE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

It is certain my conviction gains infinitely tlie moment another soul 
believes in it.— Novalia. 

'^pRETTINESS makes no pottage," growled Miss 

-*- Mariah, with good-humored admiration as 
Mariah stood before her arrayed for Sunday-school. 

* * I made the pottage yesterday, ' ' said Mariah, * ' and 
I only asked you if I looked nice ; I wouldn't say 
pretty. I know I am too horrid and dark to be pretty. ' ' 

**You look nice enough, you always do, week-day 
or Sunday. You shouldn't be thinking how you look 
if you are only clean and not ragged ; you should think 
whether you know your lesson or not. * ' 

* ' I never know my lesson ; sometimes I learn verses, 
but I don't like it. John Wheatcroft talks to us as 
solemn as an owl and nobody cares. I wish we had a 
lively superintendent, somebody with some fiin in him." 

** Sunday-school isn't for fun," exclaimed shocked 
Miss Mariah. 

**0h, I mean good fun; isomething not exactly 
I-must-die-the-next-minute feeling. I never heard of 
anybody dying in Sunday-school. I want to live and 
be good. John makes me afraid." 
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'*He isn't afraid himself,'* said Miss Mariah, who 
loved John Wheateroft. 

*'I laughed one Sunday in Sunday-school, and how 
he looked at me ! The laugh stopped half-way, fright- 
ened to death." 

** You were not laughing at anything good, I'll be 
bound." 

** Only something good to laugh at." 

* * Mariah ! Mariah ! ' ' with afiectionate protest. 

* ' Aunt Mariah, I do want to be good. But if I 
must stop laughing to be good, I shall never be good. 
I wish I knew somebody who was fiinny and good," 
sighed Mariah. Then she went into the kitchen with her 
Bible and Sunday-school library book in her hand. 
She had read the book because it was a story book. 
There was some one in the story ' * funny and good, ' ' 
and his words and life had helped her. 

Mariah's mother stood before the kitchen sink, not 
washing her hands, but looking into the small glass 
that hung over the sink on a nail half-hidden by a 
coarse towel. She was carefully considering a white 
hair ; giving it a twitch that had a touch of vindictive- 
ness, out it came. She twisted it over her fingers and 
kept her ashamed face turned from her daughter. 

*' Mother, ain't you going to Sunday-school ? " 
Mariah asked in surprise. *'Who will take your 
claas?" 

*'You can; you like to talk to children. Tell 
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them Bible stories," replied Mrs. Hardenbergh, with 
rapid sententiousness. 

'*0f course I do; I am glad to have them. But 
why didn't you tell me ? I could have looked up more 
stories; I have told them Joseph and the ark and Sam- 
son, all to pieces. Did you know you were going to 
stay home ? ' * 

** Yes," wiping her fingers on the towel. 

''Mother, does your head ache? You didn't eat 
any dinner. ' ' 

** Yes, but not much." 

''Will you lie down? But you have your Sunday 
dress on. Are you going anywhere else ? " 

"No; why should I? I never visit on Sundays." 

" There is somebody coming," persisted Mariah. 

" Not that I — well, yes," rubbing her face with the 
end of the towel and speaking through its coarse thick- 
ness. " Somebody might come. I thought " 

" But nobody ever does," insisted Mariah. " Have 
you invited somebody ? ' ' 

"No; not exactly," with the towel almost between 
her teeth, ' ' but I thought — I was afraid ' ' 

Then how Mariah laughed. "You do seem to be 
afraid, mother. I won't let anybody come and hurt 
you. Have you had a bad dream ? " 

" It's bad enough," was the muttered reply. " You 
would better hurry off," bringing a rubbed and red- 
dened face out of the towel. " You will be late and 
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John Wheatcroft will be looking for some one else to 
take my class. * * 

Suspicious, and yet not knowing what to suspect, 
Mariah pushed open the kitchen door and gave a little 
shriek at finding herself face to face with a stranger — ^a 
man nearly as tall as John Wheatcroft, with a reddisli- 
brown flowing beard, so tall and broad as to shut out 
the vision of everything except himself. 

** Good-afternoon," said the stranger, extending a 
big, frank, bare hand. ** You must be her little girl. 
Is your mother at home ? ' * 

Mariah darted aside — she thought she darted through 
him — ^and started on a run, anywhere, anyivhere, away 
from him, away from her mother, away from the 
thought that was tearing her heart >vith fingers of fire. 

John Wheatcroft's uncle, the sea captain! The girl 
he left — her mother, her mother! And her mother had 
expected him. She ran; then she stopped and stood 
still; then she walked on slowly. There was nowhere 
to go; there was nothing to do. It was all done. She 
went on with the books in her hand. It was early; the 
bell for Sunday-school had not begun to ring. 

She turned the corner away from the church. How 
could she see anybody, or speak to anybody ? All she 
could see was that big man and his beard and his hand, 
all she could hear was, ** liet little girl." 

** Mariah." 

The voice was not loud; it was strong, very grave, 
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\nth. something in it, she felt, that could keep the 
foundations of the earth from giving way under her 
feet. 

A sleigh had stopped, and in a moment she was sit- 
ting at John Wheatcroft's side. 

** Where were you going? '* he said. 

** I was running away." 

** It is better to ride away — for a girl.'' 

* ' Do you know about it ? ' ' 

''Yes.'' 

''Why didn't you stop it? " she asked, looking up 
into the eyes regarding her with frank and simple 
kindliness. 

" Why didn't you ? " 

" I only knew it just now." 

" I am stupid about such things and I was not much 
in the house yesterday. He told me as he started off 
that he was going to marry your mother. ' ' 

"Not to-day!" she almost screamed, taking his 
words literally. 

" Not soon, not till next summer." 

"Can't you stop it, John?" with childish, piteous 
appeal. 

"No." 

" Can't anybody ? " 

"God can." 

" I'm afraid he won't." 

"Hewillif itbehis will." 
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'* I want it to be his will/* with angry energy. 

*' It is not ended yet ; it is only begun. All we can 
do is to wait and be still. ' * 

*'I don't want to be still. I want to kick and 
scream; I'm afraid I want to kill him." 

* ' He is not doing it alone, ' ' said John Wheatcroft 
impartially. 

** But my mother wouldn't — she couldn't — why she 
loves me. She never says so, but I know she does. ' ' 

*' I should think she would," her companion admitted 
guardedly. 

"I think she doesn't mean it really. She is only 
glad to see him. I should be glad to see you if you 
went away and stayed twenty years and I thought you 
were never coming back. I don't believe she means 
anything," said Mariah, comforting herself. 

*' You may as well face it; it is the only way. Look 
a truth full in the face; then if there is any good in it 
you will find it. She does mean to marry him; he told 
me so. She has promised. ' ' 

** Then I will not go home to-night," she said, burst- 
ing into tears. 

** Where will you go?" he asked in his quietest 
manner. 

'* You can't take me home with you ; your mother 
is on her side, on his side, and against me. I will go 
to Hannah Carver's and stay all night. She lives alone 
and will be glad to have me. Will you take me there ? ' ' 
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"Why not?" 

'* A daughter should not run away from her mother 
at such a time as this. ' ' 

*' Mother ran away from me first.' 

'* Perhaps it is not easy for her. Her heart must be 
bearing its own ache.'' 

'*It ought to. I wish it would ache so hard she 
would put that man out of the house." 

*'I cannot take you anywhere but to your own 
home." 

'* I can walk, thank you." 

** There is the bell. I must be in Sunday-school." 

" Not yet," she pleaded. *' Keep on a few moments 
longer. I feel as if I were going crazy. ' ' 

** Just be still. Keep quiet. Give your will up to 
God's will and you will be at rest." 

*' I can't ; not if he is willing to take my mother 
away from me. I could be willing for her to die." 

' ' That is your burden, a burden of your own imag- 
ining ; this thing that has happened is the Lord's bur- 
den. He says his burden is light. ' ' 

** Then this isn't his burden, for it isn't light." 

* * You do not know. You have not tried to bear it 
yet ; you are resisting it. Did you ever hear of any 
one sinking to death under the Lord's burden? " 

* * I suppose people die when they have too much 
trouble." 
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** Too much of their o>vn, not too much of the Lord's. 
When the strength of Moses gave out, the seventy 
elders were sent to help him. When Christ was in the 
garden an angel was sent to comfort him ; when he 
fainted under the wood of the cross, a man passing that 
way was compelled to help him. You wiU be helped 
by man or angel. ' ' 

" I don't want to be helped/' Mariah muttered im- 
patiently. *' You don't know how hard it is." 

*'No, I do not," he said sorrowfully. **I wish I 
did." 

* * When she goes away for a day or two I am home- 
sick for her ; I haven't any sister. She is so little and 
she isn't strong. I have always thought I must fight 
for her." 

'* Your will is not very wise. Are you angry with 
God?" 

** I didn't know his will could be as dreadfiil as this. 
I never imagined such a thing. ' ' 

* * If you trust, the dreadfulness will be taken out. 
He doesn't make it dreadful." 

** It is dreadful without any making. It is sudden. 
It is a thunderbolt. ' ' 

He was relieved that she could sob and talk ; al- 
though he counseled her to be ** still," he understood 
that her excitement must have a vent. 

** Mariah, listen," he said with authority. She lis- 
tened. '' You are not fit to go into Sunday-school." 
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** I wouldn't go if I were fit." 

** I cannot leave you in the street." 

' ' Why not ? You found me in the street. ' ' 

* ' I found you to do well by you. I will take you to 
Hannah Carver's, and then call for you and take you 
home. ' ' 

'* Will he be there?" 

''Yes." 

** Then you shall not take me home." 

* * I will take you there and call after Sunday-school. 
You can decide then what to do and where to go." 

** I can decide now not to go where that man is." 

** Will you ask direction ? " 

' ' Of Hannah Carver ? No. " 

* ' I did not mean Hannah Carver. ' ' 

** I don't want to pray about it," she muttered. 

'* Don't you want to do God's will about it? " 

** Not if he wants me to go home to-night." 

'*Mariah Hardenbergh, can you lie down and sleep 
to-night in a place where God's will is for you not 
to be?" 

**I never tried," she said lightly. *'Let me get 
out. I will walk to Hannah's." 

** No ; I will take you and come for your decision." 

** You needn't come for it ; you have it now. You 
can't make me believe that it is wicked for me to stay 
at Hannah's. Perhaps I can frighten mother out 
of it." 
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** It will take more than one night." 

** Oh, I am capable of two." 

** Let me advise you; do not tell Hannah the reason. 
Remember, your mother's name is in your hands." 
Mariah drew a quick, frightened breath. **She has 
been your good mother through all your naughty years; 
she will always be your good mother. Westholt has 
many tongues. If you want all of them to be wag- 
ging against your mother, stay away from home." 

She sat still and rigid. 

He had conquered, and he knew it. 

** Stand by her as she would stand by you. You are 
not a child ; you are a woman grown. Comfort her a 
little, for I think she must need it. Has she appeared 
happy since last night ? " 

** Happy? She has been queer and fidgety. She 
hasn't eaten much or talked much. She said she did 
not sleep well." 

** Be brave. I'll help you through. We can keep 
it a secret, for my uncle must go away to-morrow. We 
can keep it a secret until next summer. Will you ? ' ' 

**Yes," she whispered with a grateful little touch 
upon his arm. 

** Then I will call for you and take you home." 

** Will you come too, and stay to supper if he stays ? ' ' 

**Yes," said John Wheatcroft with no exultation 
in his tone. **Do you think now you could go to 
Sunday-school instead of to Hannah Carver's ? ' ' 
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** I don't want to go to Sunday-school." 

'* Nor to Hannah Carver V. What excuse could you 

give for your unusual visit ? ' ' 

**I would say — I would say I had come to read to 

her. She asked me one day to read to her. ' ' 

* * Are you going for that ? ' * 

'* I am not going for the sake of reading to her ; but 

I will read to her. ' ' 

*' Then you cannot say you came to read to her." 
** Yes, I can," said Mariah with a bit of a laugh. 
The deacon remembered that Samuel took a heifer 

with his horn of oil when he went to Bethlehem to 

anoint David. The heifer was his excuse ; the horn of 

oil was his reason. 

** Are you taking anything to read to her ? " 
Mariah triumphantly held up the Bible. 

* * And you can tell her about the sermon this morn- 
ing." 

** And I'll read about the manna. That is a great 
puzzle to me, ' ' Mariah said brightly, almost as brightly 
as if she were forgetting her reason for the Sunday 
afternoon visit. 

** She will help you ; she has helped me often. She 
knows the Bible by heart." 

** Then perhaps it is good that I am going. I need 
comfort. ' ' 

**Tell her you have come to be comforted. That 
will be wholly true." 
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' ' The dreadfiil thing may have some good in it, ' * 
said Mariah with her natural hopefulness. 

John Wheatcroft was reverently sure that the * * dread- 
ful thing ' ' had already brought good to himself. 

'* It will not be bad for your mother,'* he said. 

**Is he as good as he is big?'' she asked with a 
faint-hearted laugh. 

* ' Just about. Your mother has fretted against her 
life ; she will go all around the world now. ' ' 

*' Then I'll begin to fret. I want to go all around 
the world." 

"Begin at Hannah Carver's with the manna," he 
said as his horse, obedient to his master's word, stopped 
at Hannah Carver's gate. 

** But, John," turning appealingly to him, '* I don't 
see how I can live through it. ' ' 

**Do you want to die through it?" he asked un- 
smilingly. 

** I wish I could," she said. '* Don't forget to come 
for me. ' ' 

'* I am not likely to do that." 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE HOUSEHOLD 

But as ships cross and more cheerily go, 
Having changed tidings upon the sea, 
So I am richer by them, I know, 
And they are not poorer, I trust, by me. 

—Walter Smith. 

TROLLY FRENCH'S household was a household of 
-^^ faith. They were of the household of faith and 
they were her household in faith. They did not know 
this secret name she had for them ; it was her secret 
and God's. Widow Ranesford felt comforted this Sun- 
day afternoon, feeling that she belonged to something, 
somehow, somewhere ; it was an undefined faith, but 
the comfort of it was defined and real. 

Mrs. French had kiased both the soiled faces when 
she went away and had promised to send a picture book 
to each of the forlorn little things squeezed into the 
arm-chair ; her presence had brought the promise of 
good things to come. Widow Ranesford had no faith 
in human nature and not much in God, but Dolly 
French had brought something substantial into her 
atmosphere, and this afternoon after the chil;Irt;n had 
had their tangled long hair brushed out and faces and 

hands washed, and had been jerked into their outside 
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garments and sent scoldingly off to Sunday-school, their 
mother, pale of lip and short of breath, laid her weary 
length on her bed, and if she did not feel thankful she 
felt something akin to it. 

The children would not be left out in the cold even 
if that Clara Ranesford, the ungrateful thing, never 
came to claim them and do for them. Mrs. French 
had not said just that ; but she knew her minister's 
wife. She had money now, people said, and no chil- 
dren, and she had actually kissed the dirty faces of 
another woman's children. With an expression as near 
a smile as the ill-natured lips could take and hold. 
Widow Ranesford fell asleep. 

At the same time Clara Ranesford, another member 
of the household invisible to the head of it, was sur- 
rounded by her fifteen girls in her Bible-class room. 
Helen Knight was there, for her mother was resting 
in bed and grandmother was reading psalms to her. 

Ethel Underwood, witlh a child at each side, was 
in the sleepy -hoUow chair holding an illustrated book of 
Bible stories. 

The partners. Underwood and Rathbun, were off on 
one of their long Sunday tramps. Besides real estate, 
which was their weekly business, they were talking 
John Stuart Mill and agnosticism. It is doubtftil 
whether they belonged to Dolly French's household. 

" Let me read this to you," said Guy Underwood, 
taking a slip of printed matter from his pocketbook. 
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The two men walked on while Guy read : 

" I believe in the universe. 

** I believe that it is >visely planned, rightly ordered, 
and purposeful in progress. 

•" I believe in humanity, its noblest product. 

** I believe that conduct, not dogma, is the essential of 
life. 

'* I believe that there is an eternal law of righteous- 
ness, not made by ourselves, which determines conduct. 

* ' I believe that a faithful love of the best self, and of 
our fellows, is the center of that law. 

** I believe that man is a spirit, but with a paramount 
physical basis. 

"I believe that there is a source of these beliefs. I 
call that source God and I worship him. ' ' 

Carefiilly replacing the slip Guy Underwood said : 

* * I read that to my wife this morning to prove that I 
do believe.*' 

''What did she say?*' 

** She did not say. She took her Bible in her hand 
and held it as frantically as if she feared I would take it 
away and burn it and bum her in its fire. Ethel is a 
caution," he added, lighting a fresh cigar. **And 
then,** between the puflfe, ** she insisted upon reading to 
me something to the effect that a man * * — he took 
the cigar from his lips and held it between his fingers — 

* * is not a man fully and fairly until he is an inspired 
man, and that faith is not holding a doctrine, but being 
held by a person." 

** There is inspiration in that thought." 

H 
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*'That person in her mind is Jesus Christ,*' said 
Ethel Underwood's husband. 

*' There is more inspiration in that than in standing 
under the stars and looking up and saying, * I am a part 
of this universe,' as Harriet Martineau said. It set 
my teeth on edge for a woman to be only a part of the 
universe. I would rather think of her as a being 
breathed into by the Holy Spirit of God, a believer 
in Jesus Christ. I am only h^ilf with you, Under- 
wood." 

'* The other half is no good to you or to any one 
else," retorted his companion. ** I'd rather be an out- 
and-out nothing than half a something. ' ' 

* * I wish you would let your wife alone, ' ' returned 
Owen Rathbun. 

**I wish she would let me alone. John Stuart 
Mill and his wife adored each other and lived in bliss. ' ' 

'* Both being atoms of the universe." 

Owen Rathbun thought of the woman to whom he 
had given his promise of abstinence. At this moment 
he regretted it with all his might. These two certainly 
were not of the household of faith. 

It was hard on a man, a man who was in no danger, 

to submit himself to a woman's whim, and yet she had 

quoted : 

All that is, at all, 
Lasts ever, past recall ; 
Earth changes, but thy soul 
And God stand sure. 
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Underwood would sniff and say, ' * Petticoat govern- 
ment. ' ' Clearly that was not his form of government. 

Within this same hour a member of this household of 
faith, Mariah Hardenbergh, knocked at the weather- 
beaten door of Hannah Carver. Hannah Carver, 
weather-beaten herself, opened the door a crack ; she 
was not accustomed to Sunday visitors. 

* * Oh, Miss Hannah, ' ' catching her breath at the 
withheld welcome, **I thought I'd come to read to 

you.'' . 

* * Oh, ' ' with an inflection of pleasure, * ' how good 
of you." 

**No, I'm not good," said Mariah sturdily. **I'm 
cross and bad, and I'm afraid some judgment will fall 
on me for being so wicked." 

** The tower of Siloam. They were not sinners above 
others, any more than you are, ' ' opening the door wide 
to the penitent and to her old eyes bewitching sinner. 
** What tower is ready to fall over on your head? " 

**Only what I deserve," said Mariah, following 
Hannah Carver into her long sitting room and think- 
ing she did not wonder that her mother wanted to go 
away ; she had not been a good daughter. If she had 
been would not her mother have loved her best of all ? 
** Oh, dear ! " she groaned, bursting into tears. 

Hannah Carver was a girl herself two-score years 
ago. She let this girl have her way, and weep her 
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heart out, asking not one intrusive question. From a 
bit of remembered romance she was sure the weeping 
girl had quarreled with John Wheatcrofk. She could 
not forbear saying when she brought Mariah a cup of 
tea — her own unfailing cup of consolation — that John 
Wheatcrofb was a good man and deacon in the church. 

Mariah laughed at the tea and the remark and gra- 
ciously received both. 

** I trust your mourning will be turned into laughter, ' ' 
said the romantic old woman, with the air of one pro- 
nouncing the benediction. 

**I haven't read to you,** said Mariah penitently. 
**I didn't mean to behave so ; but I had to cry or 
scream. ' ' 

*' Crying is more befitting the day." 

**And the subject," was Mariah's retort. She 
would have laughed, but that would not have been be- 
fitting the day. 

** I'm glad I came," she said later, when she heard 
the sleigh-bells stop at the door. 

** So am I ; you have done me good. I wish I could 
cry like that. My mother died a year ago, and I shall 
never be comforted till I see her again." 

** I'm so sorry," said the girl with a mother. 

** I want to rent my upstairs rooms and summer 
kitchen this summer to some Sabbath -keeping city 
people. If you hear of anybody let me know." 

Hannah Carver was forgetting that it was the Sab- 
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bath, Maria thought mischievously. ''But I mustn't 
think about it to-day, ' ' she made demure reply. 

** Oh," with a quick effort to catch back her words. 
*.* Did I speak of it ? That shows me how I can't keep 
it out of my mind. It's the hardest thing in the world 
for me not to think my own thoughts on the Sabbath 
day as we are told. ' ' 

** But you must think some thoughts ; whose must 
you think ? ' ' said Mariah resentfully. 

** Meditation would keep me in thoughts, but my head 
gets so tired meditating. ' ' 

** There's plenty to think about." 

* * But not Sunday things. ' ' 

**0h, dear I Now you talk like John Wheatcroft. 
I have to think of things on Sunday. ' ' 

"My mother used to think that some parts of the 
Bible shouldn't be read on Sunday. ' ' 

**Then I think," exclaimed the girl hastily, forget- 
ting that Hannah Carver's mother was dead and must 
not be spoken against, ** that she was like the Jews who 
persecuted Jesus for not keeping the Sabbath. ' ' Then 
frightened, she fled through the half-open door, and 
turning to see if the mother's daughter had forgiven 
her, saw the weather-beaten face disappear as the door 
was shut. 

** I wish she had happy Sundays," she said, as John 
Wheatcroft, sitting in the sleigh, extended his hand to 
help her up to his side. 
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" Doesn't she ? Why not ? ' ' 

"Because she can't think her own thoughts," was 
the reply with indignant promptness. 

** Would her own thoughts make her any happier ? 
Yours do not seem to. ' ' 

** Sometimes my thoughts do/' she said shyly. 

* * If we did not set aside our own thoughts once a 
week, when would a man think something better than 
he can think himself? " 

'* Oh, dear ; I'll never be good," she sighed. ** You 
can't think how hateful and horrid I feel. I wish you 
would drive around for an hour or two ; I am not 
brave enough to face that big man again." 

** Driving around is not for the Sabbath. It's not 
the way to get braver either. Face the truth. God 
makes the truth ; do not be afraid of it. ' ' 

** But aren't there wicked truths? " she questioned. 
**This is a wicked, sinful, dreadful, unnatural, selfish, 
terrible truth. ' ' 

* ' Mariah, you use too many words. You confiise 
your judgment with words." 

**Then I will not speak again," she retorted, hurt 
and angry. 

The remainder of the drive was silent, but she felt 
that her companion was sympathetic. Once she looked 
up into his eyes and smiled. By the warm light of his 
blue eyes she knew that he had forgiven her. She 
could not live and not be forgiven. 



CHAPTER IX 

HOT BISCUITS AND A GOLD RING 

Ours, but to do our best, 
Matters not what the test, 
God's part to do the rest ; 
Let us be glad. 

rpHE captain was telling a story to Miss Mariah, sit- 
-*- ting close to her chair. It was the story of his 
shipwreck. The ship was loaded with coal, from New- 
castle to New York. Twenty days out the ship went 
down ; nothing was saved. It was a long story and of 
thrilling interest to listener and narrator ; Mariah and 
John Wheatcroft entered as the deep voice, moved with 
unwonted feeling, was saying, * * I thought it was my 
last day ; the day of judgment was hanging over me.'* 

Mariah stood listening, with her hat in her hand. 
Miss Mariah' 8 old head was bent forward till it nearly 
touched the broad shoulder close to her arm-chair. 
Harry Waterbury had been one of her Sunday-school 
boys in the old days. 

With shy eyes and deepened color — if that were pos- 
sible — Katrina Hardenbergh stepped about, setting the 
tea table. She had made biscuits for supper Sunday 
night. The tempting things, small, bro\vned deli- 
ciously, and hot, were wrapped in a white towel on the 
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kitchen table. The smell betrayed the Sabbath-break- 
ing. 

**Why, mother!** was Mariah*s surprised ejacula- 
tion ; ** my bread, I thought was *' 

* * It was fresh yesterday, ' ' with a touch of sharpness ; 
** but — he always liked my biscuits.** 

** John will not eat them — baked on Sunday.** 

** I didn*t bake them for John,*' was the tart reply. 

** I wish you had. Mother,'* the two were alone in 
the kitchen ; Mariah went to her mother and whispered 
low, * * if I will marry John Wheatcroft, — and be good 
about it, — will you stay home with me ? * * 

**No ; it is too late,** replied her mother, catching 
with a deep breath of relief at this straw of a reason. 

It was too late and she had done it. There were no 
more tears to be shed ; there was no strength left to 
scream with ; there was nothing to do but 

** Go and put your things away and open a glass of 
crab-apple jelly, and a can of the ox-hearts,** com- 
manded her mother in her usual tone of company brisk- 
ness. 

This was easier to do than any alternative that pre- 
sented itself. The can of cherries opened hard, and 
was a vent for her excitement ; she hurt her hand and 
brought blood ; she wished she had broken her hand off. 

"Mariah, pass the biscuits to John,** said her 
mother, as she carefully poured the captain a cup of 
strong green tea. 
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With a mischievous look Mariah lifted the plate. 

** No, thank you. Are they hot? *' he inquired. 

** Yes/' said Mariah demurely. 

* * Do you think they will not be good for you ? ' ' in- 
quired his hostess. 

** I think they will not be best/' he replied, regard- 
ing her with a smile that was as sweet as grave. The 
Simday baking was a woman's temptation. 

'* I knew people choose between good and bad," said 
Mariah. * * I never thought about choosing between 
good and best." 

"You are thinking about it now," with a bright 
look at her as if there were a new bond between them. 

'* No; I am only surprised about it now." 

When John Wheatcrofb bowed his head to ask his 
silent blessing, he said: **With this food give me 
strength to serve thee. Lord; if I serve not thee my 
strength is of no use to me. ' ' 

**Katrina, I will eat his share," promised the cap- 
tain, with laughing good humor. **The hotter the 
better for me. A big fellow like you afraid of dys- 
pepsia." 

"He isn't a&aid of dyspepsia," said Mariah, in 
quick defense. 

"What are you afraid of then? That I will not 
have enough?" 

"No," said John Wheatcroft. 

"What is the matter then?" the sea captain de- 
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manded. ** Don't you like them? They are better 
than the ones your mother made last night. ' ' 

** Don't press him/* urged Katrina; **Mariah'8 
bread is always good." 

**But I would like to know the reason. In these 
two days I've learned that he always has a reason." 

** When you thought your judgment day was com- 
ing, did you think it right to bake biscuits on Sun- 
day ? ' ' asked Mariah, aroused by his persistence. 

** I had enough to think of besides that. That was 
innocent beside my sins, ' ' he said with a quick change. 

** John hasn't," retorted Katrina, with a touch of 
bitterness. His attitude toward her was aloofness; 
the captain had told her his nephew had said nothing 
in reply to his confidence. His clear, blue eyes looked 
straight into her own; there was no reproach in them; 
perhaps he did not despise her for . She braced her- 
self in her chair and bade Mariah help the cherries and 
pass the jelly. 

An hour after supper the captain went away with his 
nephew. Both mother and daughter refused to go to 
church — ^the mother pleaded a cold, the daughter said 
brusquely that she did not want to go. When Miss 
Mariah held the captain's hand and asked when he was 
coming again, he replied, with no shame of tone or con- 
fusion of face, that in ten days his ship would sail for 
Liverpool. Tom Mayhew was a fine mate, but he liked 
to be on deck himself. He would come once more; in 
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the summer he was coming again with a silk dress and 
a gold ring for Katrina. 

"I knew she was up to something," muttered Miss 
Mariah. 

"She's up to me, that's all," with a laugh that no- 
body echoed. 

As soon OS the door was closed and fastened Mariah 
faced her mother with her broken heart in her eyes. 

** Mother, did you do this because " 

**If you don't please me you can't expect me to 
please you, ' ' with faltering reproach. 

''But I will, I will; I'll do anything." 

* * I told you it was too late, ' ' said her mother. * * My 
head aches; I am going to bed. You can wash the 
dishes alone." 

** Poor lamb, come here," comforted the old woman. 

Katrina Hardenbergh went upstairs in the dark; 
Mariah knelt on the floor and laid her head in the 
ample lap, made wider to take her in. 

* * Poor lamb, poor lamb ! ' ' and the old woman and 
the girl wept together. ** Mariah, it isn't anything 
you did ; don't believe that. That's her excuse, for 
she's glad of any excuse. I heard some things they've 
been saying. He told her he thought of her on the 
wreck. I don't feel like praying for shipwrecked sail- 
ors any more," said Mariah 's comforter, with a child- 
ish break in her voice. * * I wish you would read a 
chapter to me. My glasses are broken, and nobody 
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has had time, with beaux and biscuits, to read a word to 
me to-day. * ' 

Mariah arose and clasped the trembling old woman 
in her arms. ** Aunt Mariah,** she promised in a voice 
with a vow in it, ** I'll stay with you and take care of 
you as long as you live, and comb your hair and read 
to you and make bread cakes every time you are hun- 
gry for them. ' ' 



CHAPTER X 

THE PAST AND THE FUTURE 

Into our ears, the voice of years 
Comes deeper, deeper, day by day. 

We stoop to hear, as it draws near. 
Its awfulness from far away. 

"TT7HEN I first knew Mr. Rathbun I wasn't 



sure- 



i f 



'* You did not see clearly what to do,'* replied Mrs. 
Hooker, ** and you had to do something." 

**I didn't know. There was no one to tell me. 
There never is; there never used to be." 

" You had the Bible. " 

** I looked in the Bible and I couldn't find it." 

** There is always the Holy Spirit." 

** I did not ask him. Why does he not come with- 
out asking ? ' ' she questioned sorrowfully. 

** He does. He came to you without asking, and 
you grieved him constantly, not alone by not listening, 
but by disobedience. In all that time did you never do 
what you felt was not wise ? " 

**Yes." 

** That suggestion, that feeling, that half-seeking was 
the work of the Holy Spirit. You resisted; you did 
what you pleased, instead of what he pleased." 

126 
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** I used to argue something down, very often." 

" You argued down the Holy Spirit. Did you never 
resist a pressure, a pressure so gentle that you almost 
had to stop breathing to feel it ? It's very gentleness 
was its force. ' * 

** Yes," was the confession. 

** Sometimes we may know it is the voice of the Spirit 
because it is so faint, the lightest touch of a voice. 
One must be not only still, but stilled to hear it; still 
to hear, and stilled to listen. The voice of one's own 
desires, or the voice of the tempter, is apt to be loud 
and insistent. Can you imagine that you must quiet 
yourself and behave like a weaned child to hear the 
voice of your own will ? ' ' 

**My will is always there, speaking, speaking. It is 
the loudest voice there is. " 

' ' And you cannot imagine one having to be still and 
let things go that we may hear the voice of the tempter ? ' ' 

* ' When I am busiest with selfish doings, and plan- 
ning for myself, and being tired of taking care of my- 
self, then — I am glad to think it is a temptation to be 
loved and taken care of. I have had the burden of 
myself so long ; I am not ready to take another burden. 
I would rather be taken care of myself than take 
care of those two children who are not my mother's 
flesh and blood." 

Mrs. Hooker, * * grandmother ' ' to the whole house, 
from little Zay Underwood to the gray -haired clerk on 
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the fourth floor, did not speak for a moment. It was 
so natural, so natural, that this girl should crave the 
love and care denied her since her mother died; so 
natural that Owen Bathbun, with his kindliness, his fine 
face, and scholarly ways, should captivate her fancy; 
so natural that she should not love the children of the 
stepmother who had hated her and driven her away 
from her mother's home. It was so natural, and she 
was so girlish, even with all her teacher's dignity. 

"I could not see clearly. I felt too much. I 
thought if I prayed for him he would change or be 
changed. But he isn't changed. He loves the same 
things he has always loved and he makes me love them 
or want to love them. The books he brings me take the 
edge off some other books, books I know I should read. 
He wants me to be more Hterary, to have a finer literary 
taste; and I love such things. But I did not think 
such tastes were first until I knew him. When we go to 
church he thinks of the style of the preacher and criti- 
cises, and my heart is full of the truth I love — or used 
to. I feel quenched. I do not speak what I really 
think and feel. I haven't grown in my Christian life; 
I keep up with everything with a kind of outward 
doing, but I am slipping backward. Ethel is making 
a brave fight and holds on. That kind of fight is not 
in me. I love so when I love; I trust; I reverence; I 
make idols. But I am telling you too much." 

** You cannot," said Mrs. Hooker. *'I have lived 
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three times your years. I have known many women. 
Women are not so different after all.'* 

** Ethel Underwood told me about the children, my 
father's children. I knew they existed; I heard that 
he was dead — he did not want me. Mr. Rathbun will 
not be willing for me to take them — not that he has any 
right; I have not made him any promise. We seem to 
understand; I wish we didn't. I've studied the Bible 
and prayed and tried to give up my selfishness. I do 
not want to see my stepmother. I don't love those 
children, her children. I can love strange children; I 
wish they were strange children, but they will look like 
her. She used to threaten me and frighten me. I was 
a nervous girl. I wish I didn't have to do right about 
Owen Bathbun and those children. ' ' 

The two women were in Clara Kanesford's small 
apartment. Clara had asked the grandmother to come 
upstairs to her quiet room and "help" her, and she 
had come ; she was not sure she had helped her. 

"You do not advise me at all," exclaimed Clara. 
" I thought you knew." 

** No ; I do not advise you at all." 

" But somebody must," she cried, in the despair of 
the moment. 

** You will be counseled as soon as you will listen." 

** Perhaps I can listen to you." 

"I do not want you to listen to me," said Mrs. 
Hooker. 
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•* I didn't think God would ever ask me to do any- 
thing so hard." 

" How do you know he does ? ' ' 

** I'm a&aid he does," sighed Clara. 

** Because it is so hard ? " 

** Isn't that a good reason ? " 

** Because it is so right is a good reason." 

**Then you do think it right for me to give up 
Owen " 

** I have not said so." 

'* But I think you do think so ; you would not be 
satisfied if Helen should grow up to marry some one 
like him." 

** I hope she would not be satisfied." 

**I knew you thought that. And about the chil- 
dren ; you would want her to go and forgive her step- 
mother and be a mother-sister to the children. You 
think that is right and beautiful ; I know you do. Did 
you ever do anything so hard ? ' ' 

**No," replied Mrs. Hooker, with her sweetest 
laugh, ** I never did anything hard in my life, and you 
never will if you do not shut your eyes and go to bed." 

" I know one thing ; I will not pray about it, for if I 
do I shall do it. " 

Mrs. Hooker went out and shut the door, shutting 
Clara Ranesford in with a great sorrow and a great 
rebellion. 

"I want to take my life into my own hands," she 
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said, stamping that quiet foot of hers. * * I want to 
marry Owen Rathbun and I don't want those chil- 
dren. '* 

For days and nights her battle was fought, but not 
alone ; in the end she did not fight alone. 

She decided to marry Owen Rathbun — ^if he really 
ever asked her — and to adopt her father's son and 
daughter. 

It meant hard work — if she could work harder — ^in 
school, and more economy and patience, with self- 
denial, than she had ever dreamed of, out of school. 

Neither hat, gloves, shoes, or dress would she have 
now. She would boil an egg instead of toasting steak 
or a chop for her dinner, and when possible she would 
take the pavement instead of the car. That trip to 
Europe ! She laughed a dreary laugh aloud. She was 
glad she had begun to save money for it ; she had the 
money for the children. 

Would Owen Rathbun object and say they might 
better be sent to some orphan asylum? He had no 
right to the children ; he had no right to her yet. He 
was fifteen years older ; he was wise and worldly-wise ; 
he was like Amiel. She greatly admired Amiel ; his 
'* Journal Intime*^ was on her favorite bookshelf. 
But Amiel speculated himself into unbelief. She would 
save her Amiel. 

She was a girl herself, this teacher of girls ; not 
always a brave girl, not always a girl with faith. She 
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loved her own will and her own way. One thing she 
knew, that she desired to love God's will, God's way, 
God's work, best. 

Mrs. Hooker had said : ** Tell your Father in heaven 
everything ; tell him as you told me. Then wait for 
his answer. Wait, if you wait a hundred years. Do 
not take your life out of his hand. ' ' 

* * I will not, ' ' Clara promised with tears; * * I will try 
not. But I am so afraid I shall yield in some sudden 
moment. ' ' 

" You will if God is not in that moment. " 



CHAPTER XI 



THE HOUSE 



Concerning this house which thou art in building, . . then will I 
perform my word with thee.— 1 Kings 6 : if. 

To-day I must abide at thy house.— Jesus Christ. 

TXOTjLY FRENCH'S house was buUt within a 
^^ twelvemonth after Annie Harding died. 

'* Do not wait long," Annie Harding had said ; ** I 
want you to have a home of your very own. You can- 
not be selfish for yourself ; let me be selfish for you. ' ' 

They were driving homeward. They had had to- 
gether, as Dolly said, as perfect a day as two mortals 
can have on earth, a long talk, and a long drive. 

"Your pretty parsonage, dear as it has become to 
you, is not your home. It is the parish house ; it is 
not individual enough. You make it charming, of 
course, you and Paul and dear Aunt Matilda, and 
everybody runs to you with every ailing thing, and you 
bind up broken hearts and broken fingers with the 
same sympathetic rag. They will mourn for you firom 
Widow Ranesford, who wears her artificial teeth only 
in the afternoons, down or up to everybody who has 
no teeth at all. But Paul will need it before long ; he 
has given all of himself in his unreasonable way. 

132 
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'' I have been homesick so many years of my life ; I 
never cared to build a house for m3rself. It would have 
been an empty house, crowded only with my ideals. 
Your reals are better than my ideals. You have 
taught me that God's real should be man's ideal. You 
have found his real things. I knew that as soon as you 
came to me in Europe. What years of pleasure we had 
together ! You deserved every hour of our luxurious 
holiday." 

** It was not a holiday to you, you worked." 

** Oh, I have always worked. I began to paint as 
soon as I began to breathe. ' ' 

"Your paintings have been breathed; they are 
inspirations." 

** I love to hear you say so. But so is your work in 
this parish. Paul is breathing his life out with his en- 
thusiasm ; cannot you reason with him ? ' ' 

** He listens to me sometimes. He does not like to 
worry Aunt Matilda, and it does worry her to see him 
spend all the capital of his strength ; she told him 
to-day he would soon be bankrupt. But he only smiled 
at her and kissed her." 

** She is a dear mother to him and to you, DoUy. 
How is it that you have everything ? ' ' 

**Have I?" said Dolly wistfully, thinking of her 
Iambs in the Good Shepherd's fold. 

" I have more money than you know, you unworldly- 
wise woman. My paintings have brought me large 
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sums, and there is my inheritance besides. The paint- 
ings, the small ones you love best, have been kept for 
you and Paul." 

For tears Dolly French could not utter a word. 

* * All your dreams have come true, except, instead of 
writing stories, you poor child, you are living the beau- 
tifiil things you would have written. I am glad I can 
help in this one, a home of your own to comfort people 
in. I think they will be comforted just to be with you 
and Paul and Mrs. Scarlett." 

The two, Annie Harding and Dolly French, had 
been child friends, almost baby friends, girl friends, 
women friends. 

''We haven't comforted you, Annie," said Dolly 
questioningly. 

** No," with a wistfiilness that broke Dolly's heart. 
** I think I was bom the kind that could not be com- 
forted. I never knew what I wanted. I could not 
even paint it. If I had had it I should not have been 
comforted. Like Amiel I was bom with the imagina- 
tion of regret. I know what you think, you dear, 
domestic wife ; but I never should have been happy 
married." 

With a merry light in her eyes and the faintest color 
in her cheeks, Annie recited something that had riveted 
her thought in a poem of Lucy Larcom's. Dolly had 
never seen it. She would not have copied it, as Annie 
had, if she had seen it. 
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And here is a woman who understood 
Herself, her work, and God's will with her, 
To gather and scatter his sheaves of good, 
And was meekly thankful, though men demur. 
Would she have walked more nobly, think, 
With a man beside her to point the way, 
Hand in hand, in marriage link ? 
Possibly, yes ; it is likelier, nay. 

They both laughed as they used to laugh together 
when they were girls. 

** I suppose girls have a right to choose,*' said Annie. 

** To choose right," said Dolly epigrammatically. 

Annie did -not quote another thought she had copied 
from Lucy Larcom, **Is it always selfish to yield to 
depression ? Can one help it if the perspective of a 
coming year of lonely labor seems very long ? ' ' 

Annie Harding's last year was not a year of lonely 
labor, for the summer she spent in the parsonage in the 
Catskills. On the last day of October they found her 
asleep on her bed, in the blue wrapper she had worn at 
breakfast, with an old silk quilt she liked drawn up 
over her shoulders. She had said to Dolly that she 
would take a nap before dinner. 

Dolly had gone into the room softly, tucked the quilt 
more closely, drew down the shade, and kissed her. 
Annie smiled, and spoke of the drive they would take 
in the afternoon. 

An hour later Dolly went in again softly. Annie 
was asleep. She stood in the doorway, hesitating to 
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touch her ; but she looked so comfortable with her head 
low in the pillow as she liked it, that she decided not to 
awaken her. * * We will keep the chicken pie warm, ' ' 
she said to her husband. ''I had it made especially 
for her. ' * 

\ Another hour later Mrs. Scarlett opened the door of 
the chamber, standing a moment on the threshold ; 
then entering, she bent over and looked down into the 
face with its sleeping eyes. She touched her brow and 
cheek. Annie Harding would not wake again. 

Her one thought was that she was glad Dolly had 
not come the second time. She sent Paul for the doc- 
tor, and then told Dolly that Annie was unconscious. 
"Or, perhaps, she is conscious, dear, wide-awake and 
seeing the face of Jesus Christ. ' ' 

After Dolly French's house was built, her husband 
told her that she was like Peter ; she had a vision, and 
then came down to answer the knock at her door. The 
house was not built in the mountain parish. 

" You must have a long rest," the specialist in nerv- 
ous diseases had told Paul French. *'Go into the 
country and breathe country, think coimtry if you 
must think, and stay there until you can write a better 
sermon than your best. Emerson said he never had a 
hurt so deep that a garden spade could not heal it. 
Try the spade." 

The minister accepted the verdict. It was true, he 
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had spent himself ; he was not surprised ; he was not 
sure that he was grieved. His wife would not be sur- 
prised ; he was not sure that she would not be grieved. 

In this way it happened that Dolly's house was not 
built in her mountain parish, but in the country, within 
twenty miles of the farmhouse where she was bom 
thirty -seven years before. 

The house was very simple. The rooms were not 
large, but, each opening into another, gave the ap- 
pearance of spaciousness. There was nothing crowded 
in the rooms, not one thing was too close to another, 
or interfered with the beauty or comfort of any other. 
From the square halls rooms opened on either side 
upstairs and downstairs. The fourth story was a garret, 
a finished and furnished garret. Dolly had said it 
would not be her ideal house without a garret. 

The house was cool in summer, and would be warm 
in winter, for then the windows east and west would 
catch the sunlight and keep it all through the sunshiny 
hours. The house with its many windows faced the 
south. On three sides were piazzas ; on the fourth 
side, the kitchen and kitchen storeroom side, was a tan- 
gle of a garden that was everybody's pleasure ground. 

The tints of walls and ceiling were so pale that one 
scarcely thought if they were tinted at all, with the one 
exception of the library, which was deep red. The 
floors were covered with matting of pale straw color. 
There were rugs everywhere, soft to the foot, pleasant 
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to the eye. The fiimiture gave the impression of light- 
ness, Ught wood, and Ught weight. The windows were 
curtained with Swiss, plain and dotted, with fluted 
edges, held back with white cord. The globes of the 
many lamps — the rooms were lighted at the sides — were 
tinted in rose or palest green. On the walls were pic- 
tures people cared to look at and remember ; pictures 
that came alive from Annie Harding's brain and heart. 
There were bookcases and bookshelves that held the 
** best of what has been thought and said in the world. ' ' 
There was also a piano ; it may not have been the best, 
but when played at morning and evening prayer, the 
tones were in harmony with the words they sang. 

I did not say it was a very plain house ; some who 
entered to stay and rest said to each other that it was 
luxurious. It was luxurious in peace and easy and 
graceful hospitality. Hospitality was instinctive with 
Dolly French, almost her strongest instinct, second only 
to the instinct of self-preservation. 

Christ came into his own world to minister ; so she 
had come into her own home to minister. What his 
world was to Christ she desired, with strong desire, that 
her home might become to her husband and to herself. 

The church that was in her house — ^the church, 
her house, the world — the words were not often on her 
lips; they were ever in her thoughts and prayers. 

** Dolly," said her husband that first night in their 
new house, **I must remember what Chalmers said: 
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*We can't shovel darkness out, but we can shine it 
out.'*' 

**It is easier to shovel," replied Dolly, who never 
saw what others saw, the love light shining in her brown 
eyes. And then with her ripple of a laugh, ** I like to 
shovel." 

That first night Dolly fell asleep in her new home 
she was not surprised that she had this house, that she 
had bxiilt it and owned it; for two years she had been 
praying a strange prayer : ' ' Prepare me for prosperity. ' ' 

She had known for some time by the spirit of her 
prayers, and by the petitions in them, that she was 
being prepared for a wider life; her spiritual life was 
growing deeper that her influence might become wider. 
Like Jabez in the old story, her ** coast " would be en- 
larged. 

What she would do in her enlarged coast she waited 
to be told; she was confident that she would do some- 
thing worth the doing. How could she live without 
doing ? 

Must the surrendered will, the consecrated life, come 
to us only through suffering, always by baptism of fire 
or flood? 

To Dolly French it came through suftering. Her 
prayers were denied; her blessings were withheld; her 
two children died in babyhood; her mother — her poor 
mother whom she loved with a fierce kind of repentance 
for the willfulness of her girlhood — died after three 
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years of alienation of mind. She was happy with no 
one but Dolly; to her comfort Dolly gave her days and 
nights. And then — she almost thought this was the 
weariest burden of all — her husband's strength failed 
before her eyes day by day; his work must be given 
up; he must be laid aside in middle age. She feared 
the truth was hidden from him as he pushed himself on 
mth excitement and the energy that was all nervous 
force. How would he bear it? Would the disap- 
pointment eat out the little life he would have left when 
he broke down utterly? She wept before the Lord; 
she mourned before him because of her husband, his 
hindered life, his unfinished work. And then — what 
else had Dolly French ever done ? — she gave up her 
own will and accepted the best in store for them both 
and then was ready for her house and her household. 

In the night she awoke, remembering with the first 
consciousness that Southey had said no house was per- 
fectly ftimished without a child and a kitten. She 
planned to have, when her household should be 
elected, three women servants and one man servant. 
The horses, the two cows, the garden, and bams re- 
quired the work of a man; the furnished chamber of 
the carriage house would be sleeping room for husband 
and wife. In the third story of the house were two serv- 
ants' rooms, cheerful, airy, prettily ftimished. It was 
her hop^ that her servants would all be members of 
the household of faith. 
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Annie Harding's legacy was larger than she had 
dreamed. Dolly French was a rich woman. In these 
first days of her answered prayer, the prayer which was 
answered like the prayer of Jabez, with an enlarged 
coast, her joy was full; the joy was a part of the answer. 
But it had one drawback — Dolly French was still the 
Dolly of her girlhood, with drawbacks following fast 
upon her blessings — her drawback from not quickly 
understanding the greatness of God as joy-holder and 
joy -giver. It was this: when in the nature of things 
her joy was not so fresh, because not so new, how she 
would miss it ! 

Never again in her life would she have another desire 
to so pray about, for how could one life hold so much ? 
This desire for enlargement had so possessed her that 
days without longing and expectation, without a look- 
ing up to God with hands outstretched and a sure con- 
fidence, would be poverty itself, spiritual poverty, the 
worst poverty of all. It would be having no new 
vision of God. 

Then he answered her and she told the answer to her- 
self, her ashamed and humbled self: *' As if he could 
not give me another hope,'* thrilled and vibrated, "as 
if he could not keep me in the joy of asking and re- 
ceiving." 



CHAPTER XII 

THE MORNING HOUR 

And eyennore beside him, on his way. 

The unseen Christ shall move ; 
That he may lean upon his arm and say, 

" Dost thou, dear Lord, approve ? " 

—Wordtworth. 

THEY were all at the breakfast table the first day 
of August, all the members of DoUy French's 
household. 

*' Good-morning, Herbert." 

Paul French greeted the small shy boy as the child 
seated himself at the side of his new, strange sister. 
Hester, a girl in a long white apron, with tangled hair 
brushed into yellow waves, was sitting in happy confi- 
dence at Clara Ranesford's other hand. 

" Good-morning,*' replied the boy, speaking the un- 
usual words with a brightened expression. 

** Herbert is a bom follower of George Fox," re- 
marked the host. **When he loves to say, 'Good- 
morning, all,' when he comes into the breakfast room, 
I shall give him a hen and seven chickens to be all his 
own." 

"Good-morning, all," repeated Herbert in a tone 
that sent a laugh around the table. 

142 
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** It was a dictum of George Fox not to say * good- 
morning' ; it was a good morning and there was no 
need of saying so. Out of deference to him some loyal 
Friends kept up for years the habit of not giving the 
morning's greeting." 

* * John Wheatcroft is almost like that, ' ' replied 
Mariah Hardenbergh, ashamed of her friend in this 
new atmosphere and yet proud of him because of Mr. 
French's admiration. '*He is so short in his words, 
yet every one of them is as true as — the truth is. ' * 

* * Will he not bow to any one, either ? Take off his 
hat, I mean ? * ' inquired Helen Knight. 

She was afraid of John Wheatcroft ; she said she 
never knew what to say to him. 

**He never does touch his hat to a lady," said 
Mariah. ' * I never thought of it before. I cannot 
imagine him doing it. All the other Westholt boys 
and men do, except the old ones." 

** George Fox called the custom *hat worship,'" 
Paul French went on in his light way of saying 
interesting things. 

**I wish I knew how the custom originated," said 
Helen ; ** I am finding out curious things this summer. 
It is a way I have of not giving up school. " 

**Your grandmother knows," remarked Dolly 
French. ** Her head is a treasury." 

*' It is old enough," said Mrs. Hooker. *' It is like 
a garret, full of trash. I do happen to know that the 
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origin was in taJdng off the helmet as a sign that the 
warrior had no fear of the person he addressed. It was 
taken off in confidence that no harm would come to the 
unprotected head." 

** How pretty ! " exclaimed Dolly French. " Helen 
do keep up your origins for the sake of the breakfast 
table. Here is our breakfast table fiill. As the proverb 
has it : ' Nowhere do things happen more oddly than in 
this world. ' How did we all get here ? ' ' 

"Oddly, indeed," replied her husband. **We are 
an odd number, just thirteen." 

*'I wish we had a name," suggested Helen. " How 
would ' The Happy Thirteen ' do ? " 

** Thirteen is unlucky," replied Mariah ; **my 
mother wouldn't sit with thirteen at table.*' 

** We'll prove to her how lucky it is," said Helen. 

**How trusting it is," corrected Mrs. Hooker. 
'* Wouldn't 'The Trusting Thirteen' do better?" 

** We are all that," observed the host ; **the little 
folks the most trusting of all of us. " 

Indeed it was full, *' crack, cranny, crevice, and 
chink, full of thankfulness, ' ' as Dolly French had told 
them the first time they sat together at the breakfast 
table during the last week in July. 

** It grew," she said. " Nobody knew just how the 
seed was planted." 

Ethel Underwood and her children were the first to 
come. Dolly wrote, asking her to come for a month. 
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Ethel replied that she wanted to come and stay forever; 
wanted to bring children, nurse, and all her precious 
belongings, and be a summer and winter boarder. 
'*And I want to come so terribly that I know you 
will not break my heart by refusing. I have lived 
on the hope. ' * Guy Underwood came every Saturday 
night and stayed over Sunday. 

Second, there were the three Helens ; two of them 
were boarders. They were among the odd happenings. 
In May, Mrs. Knight's boarding house was leased to 
another widow who wished to support herself and three 
daughters by ' * taking boarders, ' ' and the three Helens, 
at Mrs. Underwood's solicitation, came to Westholt for 
the summer, engaging rooms in Hannah Carver's empty 
roomy house. They planned to play at housekeeping. 
By-and-by the housekeeping was to become the business 
of life, after Mrs. Knight recovered from her months 
of illness and Mrs. Hooker was rested from housekeep- 
ing and nursing, and after Helen the Fourth became 
willing. 

But the playing at housekeeping became unsatisfac- 
tory after about two months. Hannah Carver refused 
to take the three as boarders, for she was sure she 
could not suit * ' three such dainty folks, ' ' and then — 
who could tell how it happened? — ^the three happy 
Helens went to sleep one night, members of Dolly 
French's household. 

The boarding-house bills were paid to the uttermost 

K 
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farthing, after the furniture had all been sold, and there 
was some ready money left besides the grandmother's 
sure annuity. And then Helen the Fourth knew how 
to work. Of her own sweet and humble will she sug- 
gested to Mrs. French to take her as * * second girl, ' ' 
Mrs. French's second girl having given warning that 
the country was too lonesome. 

Clara Ranesford was taken in because of Miss 
Mariah's illness and death after the wedding and the 
leave-taking for an absence that appeared to her home- 
keeping ways an eternity. 

Aflier Miss Mariah's death, what was to become of her 
''poor lamb?" she asked Mrs. French. Thomas 
brought his wife and mother to the farm as his house- 
keepers, and offered to **get the crops in on shares," 
and rent the place next year. It would be an uncon- 
genial as well as desolate home for the girl whose 
mother had forsaken her; Dolly French had but to 
speak the word of welcome, of lifelong welcome, and 
she became possessor of the girl as well as of the garden. 

There were also Lord Herbert and Lady Hester, as 
Paul French sometimes called the Ranesford boy and 
girl, and — the kitten. Dolly French had taken the 
Ranesford brother and sister — herself and husband hav- 
ing been chosen guardians for the children, as well as 
executors of the small estate — until she learned that 
the elder sister was gladly willing to claim them. 

Clara Ranesford visited her stepmother and promised 
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to take the children as her very own. They are my 
own flesh and blood, ' ' she said. ' ' Mother ' * — the word 
did not come easily — * * I think you may trust them 
with their sister.'' 

** There's nothing else to do," said the dying woman 
ungraciously. 

They were all at the breakfast table this August 
morning, all her household : her husband, thriving 
with the use of the garden spade; her aunt, gentle, 
genial, putting in a strong word now and then; and the 
stranger ' * who shall be unto you as one bom among 
you." 

To Clara Ranesford the children were fast becoming 
her own flesh and blood. Herbert was her father's 
name. Hester had her father's curly hair and blue 
eyes; she was like the sister who went away to heaven 
years ago. She was thinking this morning that but one 
other thing could make her so satisfied; for that she 
was praying, but God did not always answer soon. 
Perhaps he meant this brother and sister to be to her 
instead. This tie of blood was of his own choosing; 
that tie of mental and spiritual kinship it might not be 
his choice to make lasting. 

Owen Rathbun's last letter she had not answered — 
she had not mailed the answer would be more true per- 
haps; she had written and destroyed five letters. She 
had told him in their last walk together that she could 
make him no promise until she understood him better, 
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until she understood herself better. How far away his 
day was from her plans for to-day, his thoughts from 
the thought and talk of this breakfast table. So was 
Guy Underwood's, and his wife was writing letters to 
him every morning. But she was not Owen Rathbun's 
wife; in her heart was a throb of thankfulness and a 
cry for help when her temptation should come. 

Meanwhile she had the children, the country life, and 
every other blessed thing. She had never been so 
happy in the twenty-six years of her life; they told her 
she grew like the roses in the garden. 

** But not without toiling,'' she said. 

She taught the children every morning and sewed for 
them; love had taught her needlework. There was 
teaching also to do for them; she must work to support 
and educate her half-sister and half-brother. * * Sister, ' ' 
was all the world to the unloved little things; they 
clung to her as they had clung to each other. 

* * Owen Rathbun will have something to say about 
these children," Ethel Underwood wrote to her hus- 
band, Owen Rathbun's friend. 

After breakfast the household gathered in the library 
for morning woi*ship; this half-hour was Paul French's 
church in the house. 

John Wheatcroft remembered that he was a minister 
as he thought of his own imperative errand. That 
morning he had left the horses hitched in his driveway, 
and stepped to look after a workman in his cellar. 
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'* I say," he shouted from the top of the stone steps 
that led into the cellar, '* what are you coughing down 
therefor?" 

** Because it's the best place IVe got to cough in,'* 
grumbled the mason good-humoredly. 

** You stop it or I'll stop your work," commanded 
John, stepping from the sunlight down into the damp 
darkness. The reply was a prolonged fit of coughing. 
' * Throw down your trowel and come out into the sun- 
shine. I want to talk to you. ' ' 

** It's all in your time," grumbled the man. 

' ' I wish that cellar had been dug in my time, ' ' said 
John, as the mason followed him up the stone steps. 
*'My mother's rheumatism has come out of it as well 
as the fevers my father had. When I was a boy — sit 
down there on the cellar door; this sunshine is good for 
men as well as for dogs — they used to say the cellar was 
damp, and it grew worse before I fixed the roof. My 
mother will not have a new house, so all I can do is to 
put a new roof over her head and a new foundation 
under her feet. But I tell you what, that cough shall 
not cement my cellar! " 

*'It doesn't do much toward it, that's a fact," re- 
marked the mason. 

** I'll find a mason that hasn't a cough. How long 
have you had it ? " 

* * Every winter and spring, that's about all, "he re* 
plied with a dry hack. 
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* * Your business is not good for you. ' ' 

*' It isn't the business, it's the cough that isn't good 
for me. How much of your valuable time do you sup- 
pose you are taking ? ' ' 

* * Enough to give you a rest. I suppose I made a 
bargain with you about that cellar ? * ' 

** I suppose you did," replied the man with empha- 
sis. **It's the first job I've been able to take for 
months." 

* * You have a wife and children ? ' ' 

* * Rather. I find it out when I am not able to work, 
or can't get it." 

** Why don't you do something else ? " 

* * My work pays best when I can get it. ' ' 

'* I think I shall break my bargain with you. You 
are not fit to work in my cellar. ' ' 

'* I thought you were an honest man. Deacon Wheat- 
croft," said the mason, with an angry lifting of his 
bent shoulders. 

John Wheatcroft smiled. '' You did not tell me you 
coughed with every other breath. Was that being 
honest with me ? " 

** I didn't cough so bad till after being there half a 
day yesterday." 

** So I believed. My purpose is this: Do you know 
how to plow?" 

** As straight a ftirrow as you can." 

**Then I'll engage you to plow instead; plowing in 
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the sunshine is better for you than coughing in that 
cellar.*' . 

** But hold on," exclaimed the mason excitedly; 
"that doesn't work; how much do you pay a man a 
day for plowing ? ' ' 

**That is my business/' replied John quietly. 
** What I pay you is your business. I agree to pay 
you according to the old agreement. You said the 
work would take you so many days at so much a 
day; I will pay you so much a day for so many days' 
plowing ' ' 

** Don't you call that cheating yourself? " asked the 
workman with a hoarse laugh. 

** I call it not cheating your wife and children out of 
your life. I am responsible for the good of every man 
I make a bargain with. ' ' 

** Who will do your cellar ? " 

**A man who isn't coughing the life out of his 
body." 

** I suppose I was a fool to undertake the job." 

** You would be a fool to carry it through." 

"Or a dead man," with another hoarse laugh. 
" Well, Sally will be relieved, poor girl. She begged 
me not to come to-day; but a man can't see his wife 
and children go hungry. Other men have heard me 
cough and pushed on the work whether the place was 
wet or dry. Do you suppose I will take that money 
for your plowing ? ' ' 
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** Your wife will if you don't. If I break the agree- 
ment, I pay for it. Take the horses and go to work, 
and God bless the sun and the soil to you," said the 
deacon in the tone of Boaz of Bethlehem greeting his 
reapers. 

The mason arose, bent and coughing; he was too 
much moved to say anything, except to ask roughly, 
* * Shall I go right on with your furrows ? * ' 

** Yes. Make them as handsome as mine or I'll cut 
down the price. If five days in my sunshine doesn't 
set you up there is no set up in you." 

** John," called his mother from the kitchen window, 
'* don't forget my letter if you are going off. I don't 
often write letters to cross the ocean, and I want this 
to start straight. It takes five cents. Don't forget 
that." 

John Wheatcroft laughed; fifteen times since she 
wrote her letter to cross the ocean had she reminded 
him that the postage would be five cents. 

He was not likely to forget the foreign postage when 
he had a letter in his pocket directed to Calcutta, plac- 
ing before his * ' Dear Aunt Katrina ' ' the advisability 
of taking Mariah away from the "French" house 
where she was learning to put on airs. 

** I'll take it now, mother; I'm going past the post 
oflice on an errand to Mr. French." 

" Be sure about the postage," she said, withdrawing 
her head, **and ask" — her voice sounded within — 
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**if the direction is all right. I know Calcutta is in 
India.'' 

**Mine is all right, inside and out,'* thought John, 
as he put the two letters into the pocket of his gray 
flannel shirt. Both horses were at the plow, so he 
would walk; it was a fine morning for work or for 
walking. As he went, his heart was lifted up that the 
Lord would speed his letter and answer it in his own 
wise way. 

This morning, as Ethel Underwood seated herself in 
the library with Zay in her lap, she exclaimed impetu- 
ously in reply to something Paul French had said to 
her: ** Some things never can be made right. I quar- 
reled with a friend and she died before I explained or 
asked forgiveness. I made her life hard one whole 
year ; you can imagine I know how to do that. Some- 
times I think I would give my life to have her back 
and tell her so. ' ' 

'*You need not give your life." Paul French's 
voice and manner were in marked contrast to Ethel's 
vehemence. "A life has been given, the life of the 
Son of God. No other life ever can avail for any 
wrong. Your friend is near to him and can hear 
his voice, even if she cannot hear yours; ask him to 
tell her of your bitter and too late repentance ; he will 
tell her ; never fear. You know she forgives you." 

Ethel's face was alight; for the comfort of his words 
she blessed him. 
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Mariah resolved to tear up the cold letter she had 
written to her mother to reach her in Calcutta, and to 
write the warmest, happiest letter she knew how to 
write, to say she had found a beautiful, happy home, 
but with never a word of her homesick times. 

At this moment the hostess appeared in the library 
doorway accompanied by John Wheatcroft. 

** I brought Mr. Wheatcroft in to have worship with 
us; he said his business could wait.'' 

*'My business can always wait," said John Wheat- 
croft, in his graceful fashion of speaking from the heart. 

He was in field attire, gray flannel shirt, gray pants, 
with a broad straw hat in his hand. He appeared to 
be unconscious of himself and his rough clothing as he 
seated himself next to Mrs. Helen Knight, a dainty 
little thing, white robed, in a willow chair. 

** Each one who wishes brings a fact or asks a ques- 
tion in our morning time," said Paul French. ** Miss 
Helen, are you ready ? ' ' 

** Yesterday I was in the field with the cows and the 
calf, and Mariah told me how the cow always loves the 
calf, and I wondered about those cows that went straight 
on with the ark. They lowed as they went ; I think it 
must have been pretty hard for them not to rush back 
to the calves shut up at home." 

** It was. All nature was against their keeping on. 
Does not Gk)d's urging within us fill us with something 
finer and sweeter than natural and impulsive desire? " 
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''I want to bring a lesson out of the field every 
morning/' said Helen. '*The country is the fullest 
place in the world. ' * 

"Excepting the city and the sea/' answered her 
grandmother. 

* * Now, Miss Mariah. ' ' 

"I am learning that the country baa lessons," re- 
plied the country girl. '* Helen finds them for me. I 
want to ask if anybody who is real good and honest and 
sincere was ever allowed to go wrong ; choose the wrong 
way and really do it. ' ' 

* ' You know the story of Saul the persecutor ; in his 
very breath were threatenings and slaughter against the 
disciples of the Lord ; and against not only men, but 
women. At our worship this morning we would not be 
safe if he were sent this way ; he would compel us to 
blaspheme or would bind us and send us to prison and 
death. He said : * I verily thought with myself that 
I ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. ' That was sincerity, Miss Mariah. 
He thought it with himself and before the God of 
Israel.'* 

** Yes ; enough of it/' she answered, perplexed. 

** But think ; he was chosen of God to teach and 
preach this Jesus of Nazareth. God let him blaspheme 
and persecute first." 

Ethel's eyes were filled with tears ; she hid her face 
on Zay's shoulder, as the child sat in her lap. Was 
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her husband sincere? Would he ever believe like 
Paul? 

**Mr. French," said Clara Ranesford, **I cannot 
understand why Abram needed special faith to go forth 
and dwell in a tent.*' 

** What was the matter with the tent, you wonder? 
There wouldn't have been anything the matter with the 
tent if his home, Ur of the Chaldees, had not been such 
a fine place. In his day Ur had great temples, a 
palace, an observatory to study the stars, a library, all 
the trades, and a thriving business in a variety of 
things. Abram may have lived in a tent outside the 
gates ; the wall was over four miles in circumference." 

** It might have been something like leaving New 
York for a tent in Westholt," suggested Dolly. 

**The place he went forth into wasn't like West- 
holt," said Helen, jealous for her beautiful Westholt. 

** His tent may not have had all the luxuries of our 
home," said Mrs. Scarlett. 

Mrs. Helen Knight, in these restful, thinking days, 
had been living again in her past, in the days when her 
husband was not kind to his wife and child ; when, by 
an accident, his spine had been injured, and he was 
brought home to her to suffer, to be nursed, and to die. 
She spoke, saying : 

** I have been wondering about our troubles. Does 
the Lord bring trouble into our homes ? ' ' 

Mr. French gave a quick reply : ** * When ye be come 
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into the land of Canaan which I give you for a posses- 
sion, and I put the plague of leprosy in a house ' ' ' 

** Leprosy can stand for the worst troubles/' answered 
Mrs. Knight, * * because it is made the type of sin. ' ' 

* * How is it like sin ? " questioned Mariah. * * Leprosy 
is the worst sickness in the world ; is that the reason ? ' ' 

'* And because it is deeper than the skin," said John 
Wheatcroft ; ** and it spreads abroad in the skin.'' 

** The priest looked and pronounced the leper un- 
clean ; our High Priest looks upon the sinner and sees 
all the sin, ' * said Mrs. Hooker, the grandmother. 

** Because the sinner and the leper were healed only 
in God's way," said Dolly French, moving at a glance 
from her husband toward the open piano. 

**That reminds me," said Mrs. Hooker, who was 
always being reminded of something to the point, * * of 
an English lady I have just been reading about. She 
is interested in the lepers in Siberia and has, at great 
peril to herself, taken a journey down into Eussia to 
discover a plant growing in a certain region, which is 
said to cure leprosy. She rode on a wooden saddle for 
two months, and in all that time could not wash or 
dress herself. She succeeded in her quest, but only to 
be disappointed in the plant. It alleviates the suffer- 
ing, but cannot cure the disease. She loved the leper. " 

I suppose God did not make it grow to cure leprosy, ' ' 
said Helen, ''just as nothing grows to cure sin. But I 
am glad she tried." 
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' * I did not know any woman would do as much as 
that for such dreadful people/' reflected Mariah. 

** As dreadful as sinners/' said Mrs. Knight. 

**They are dreadful besides being sinners," replied 
Helen. ** Some sinners are beautiful to look at." 

** Not in the pure eyes of the Holy One," the dea- 
con made answer. ** A girl's pretty face doesn't make 
her heart any prettier." 

Mariah and Helen glanced at each other and smiled. 
Mariah wished he would keep still. 

** I would like to tell you something a man told me 
yesterday," John Wheatcroft continued, unaware of 
the displeasure. * * He is a mason, and his work is 
often too much for him ; his wife has to work to make 
both ends meet, and there are five small children. He 
said he was in need of money, more need than usual ; 
he went up into his hayloft and asked God for money. 
As he came down, in the door of the stable stood a 
man with money in his hand ; he had come to pay him 
for two days' work he had owed for some time. ' ' 

* * Oh I " exclaimed Mariah. * * Was prayer like that ? 
So quick and sure ? ' ' 

Helen Knight remembered that she had prayed for 
work this summer ; to-day she had it. 

After the singing of the hymn which Hester chose, 
** Just as I am," Mr. French read the Chinese render- 
ing of three passages of Scripture : 

*' ' You ought to care for God's flock, and it is not the 
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strength of man that forces you to do so, but it is your- 
selves out of a willing heart, not coveting unrighteous 
gain, but issuing out of a good heart that is pleased to 
help people.' 

** * God's foundation standeth sure, being written and 
stamped with a seal one side of which seal has these 
letters, The Lord knows his own people ; and on the 
other side, Those who style themselves by the inscrip- 
tion of Christ must then depart from all wickedness.' 

** You ought to know that the Lord has selected the 
man that is inflexibly sincere to become loyal to him- 
self, or to belong to himself.' " 

He then asked John Wheatcroft to lead them in 
prayer. It was the prayer of the man whom the Lord 
had selected, * * inflexibly sincere. ' ' 

He prayed for * * this household, ' ' for the church in 
Westholt, for every breathing thing in the ^^llage, for 
all the world, and for every sailor sailing on the sea 
for a safe entrance into every port and a prosperous 
journey home. 

Mrs. Hooker wiped her eyes ; Helen was awed ; 
Mariah felt safe. She thought she would like to have 
John Wheatcroft hold her hand when she died. She 
would be afraid to cross the ocean without him. 

** I would like to come again," the deacon remarked, 
when Mr. French invited him to a chair on the piazza. 

**I wish you would ; we need you. Our morning 
hour is a very precious part of our day." 
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Meantime Mariah stationed herself behind Mrs. 
French at the piano. Dolly French was a picture, a 
poem, and music to this girl ; she was her prophecy, 
her answer to an unspoken prayer. 

** Mrs. French, I don't know what to say when peo- 
ple ask me if you take boarders, ' ' she said as soon as 
she found her every-day voice. 

The music stool was whirled around with a merry 
laugh. * * People who pay board are boarders, ' ' said 
Mrs. French, * * and my people all do that. ' ' 

"But so little," argued Mariah; **and in such 
queer ways. I mean I do. Of course I don't know 
about the others. ' ' 

"We know," said Mrs. Knight; "we know that 
Mrs. French has taken us in to make a happy summer 
for us. And she pays us for boarding >vith her. ' ' 

"And herself," added Dolly French. "What 
could I do with my parish taken suddenly out of my 
hands ? I had to make one for myself. You were all 
sent to me, I do believe, like the messengers who 
knocked at Peter's door. ' ' 

"I know I was," said Mariah Hardenbergh grate- 
fiilly. " Then may I say to people that you do take 
boarders?" 

" Hardly ; for I must choose my household. Do 
people in Westholt have to publish throughout the 
country what they do things for ? " she inquired impa- 
tiently. 
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* * People ask and like to know, ' ' Mariah answered, 
ashamed of Westholt. 

** Well then, tell them to ask me, ' ' said Dolly French. 

** Mrs. Wheatcroft said '' 

** Would she like you to tell me ? '* interrupted Dolly. 

* * Oh, yes. She would like to ask you. People 
think it such a beautiftil house ' ' 

** I think so too,'* affirmed the mistress of the beau- 
tiful house. 

* * And they know it cannot be for money ' ' 

** So they do not know what it is for." 

** That is it," said the embarrassed Westholt maiden. 

** Tell them it is for pure delight." 

**If the pure delight could only last," sighed Mrs. 
Knight in her willow chair. * * Every night I am 
afraid I shall wake up in the morning somewhere else. ' ' 

'* Trust me for that," said Dolly French. 

**The comfort of going to heaven is that one can 
stay there," said Mrs. Hooker, with her ** five-minute 
work" flannel lace in her fingers. 

In the piazza chairs the gentlemen sat silent for a 
moment ; then John Wheatcroft came straight to his 
point : ** Mr. French, do you not think there is. danger of 
spoiling a poor country girl with all your ease, and 
pretty things, city living, and a cook in the kitchen ? ' ' 

**Yes," replied Mr. French, **ease and pretty 
things are always in the way of danger ; the things that 
are in the world have fascinations to us all. ' ' 

L 
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* ' They were not in her world until you brought them 
in ; she was brought up on country fare and to do 
country work ; she used to love it. I am afraid for 
her. She is light-hearted in spite of all the trouble she 
has gone through, and ready for a life of ease." 

** She may have to take a hard knock now and then; 
that we do not know. She has a warm heart and 
plenty of deep feeling. Don't you believe in trusting 
the discipline of human souls to the Lord who made 
them?'' 

** Yes; I believe in it so much that I do not believe 
in taking the discipline out of his hands," replied the 
deacon sturdily. 

Paul French smiled. ** Aren't you judging chiefly 

by externals ? ' ' 

** What else have I to judge by ? " 

** Do you see any change in your friend ? " 

** Yes," was the brief, decided reply. 

** A change to be deplored ? " 

** You would not deplore it." 

* * Kindly tell me what the change is, in your eyes. ' ' 

* * Manner, dress, airs — ^is that what you call it ? " 

** That is what you call it. Mrs. French is happy 
over several little changes ' ' 

** Table manners, I suppose. Napkins and silver 
knives and forks." 

" Aren't they worth while if they are honestly pro- 
vided?" 
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"She was good enough before, good enough for 
Westholt," was the reply. The deacon was not de- 
cided in his own mind about the desirability of napkins 
and so much silver. 

** We think the society of our home good for her; 
she is very happy. She reads with Miss Ranesford.'' 

* * Reads what ? Worldly books ? ' ' 

"Perhaps I don't know exactly what you would 
call worldly. She reads the books my wife reads. My 
wife was a country girl.'' 

*' She doesn't look like it." 

« 

"She feels like it every day. She believes her 
country life one of her best inheritances. I think our 
ways and companionship need not necessarily interfere 
with Mariah's spiritual growth." 

" You may make her dissatisfied." 

" Was she satisfied before ? ' ' 

" As far as I know." 

" Was that satisfaction the best thing for her? " 

" The Lord did not interfere with it." 

'* Until we came," suggested Paul French. 

'* He has allowed you to interfere." 

" And you can't let him have his way about it." 

John Wheatcroft laughed. 

** I think I am trying to have my way about it. I 
wanted her to come to my mother. My mother is a 
good woman; she would have kept her at work in the 
good old way of her mother and grandmother. ' ' 
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* * And yet Home people think her mother has not 
distinguished herself in the old plan.'* 

* * Well, then, perhaps I want to make her grand- 
mother of her," replied John Wheatcroft with frank 
honesty. 

* ' Yet you are not quite your grandfather. ' ' 

* ' I wish I were the man he was. We are not com- 
ing to any understanding. ' ' 

** Oh, yes. I am understanding you better with 
every word. I thought the wind was blowing that 
way. It is a good quarter. ' ' 

**For me?'' 

* * Not bad for her, allow me to say. Is there any 
understanding ? ' ' 

* * The understanding is — that she will not think of 
me. " He did not color or hesitate. It was the hon- 
est truth; he lived it and he could speak it. 

** Pardon me, but is this a change from her old atti- 
tude?'' 

* * No. She never thinks of me — unless she is in 
trouble. ' ' 

* * Then the best thing we can do for you is to send 
her off and let her get into trouble. As you may sus- 
pect, she is in love with my wife; and to separate them 
would be rather hard on them both. The best thing 
you can do is to talk to Mrs. French; she will under- 
stand. Perhaps you do not know that Mariah keeps 
to her country ways; she would be miserable without 
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them. She does all sorts of housework; in fact she is 
working her board. ' ' 

John Wheatcroft whistled his astonishment. ** I 
beg your pardon, Mr. French. * ' 

**Not at all. Your judgment was rather superfi- 
cial. Our household has laws of its own and secrets 
of its own.'' 

**I respect them/* said John Wheatcroft. **I 
ought to be ashamed of myself for distrusting Mrs. 
French. When Mariah Hardenbergh was a child and 
I was a big boy, she ran away one winter afternoon and 
got lost. Night and a storm were coming on; the neigh- 
borhood was out; but I was the one to find her and 
bring her home in my arms. I wanted to find her 
again, not lost in the cold, but lost in the warmth of 
human love and worldly luxury. ' ' 

"You shall know it before she is lost,*' said Paul 
French, grasping the hand of his visitor, * * and I hope 
you will find her and keep her this time. ' ' 

** I'll do my best," said the deacon. 

** And we will do our best — not to interfere." 

** It has been a pull for me; I couldn't keep it back." 

** You did right to speak. I hope I have given you 
confidence in our watchfulness." 

** Well, I think I understand her. It is quite a sight 
to see your eighteen hundred and eighty-five house 
overtopping her little seventeen hundred and fifty-nine 
house. I don't want the big. house and big ways to 
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swallow her up. I think I was not over-glad when I 
saw what your workmen were building. ' * 

**Westholt was not ready for an intruder? Well, 
we will try not to disturb the ways of Boaz of Beth- 
lehem; I can imagine you greeting your reapers as he 
did.'\ 

'* I hope I do.'' 

** My house isn't so bad as that Welsh castle in thir- 
teenth century style two miles up the road. We have 
no turret, tower, battlement, or drawbridge. Is that 
old-fashioned enough to suit you ? ' ' 

** No. That is neither old nor new. I'd rather go 
back to the days of Boaz." 

** Oh, no, you wouldn't. That was in the days be- 
fore Christ." 

''Well, I'm glad I've had this talk," said John 
Wheatcroft, rising and putting on his hat. 

*' So am I," said Paul French heartily. '* And re- 
member you are one of our morning circle. ' ' 

**I will come when I can. Have you prayers at 
night?" 

** Always, at nine o'clock, a singing service ; we are 
all singers." 

** I can best come then, perhaps." 

** Do you sing?" 

** After my own fashion." 

John Wheatcroft felt that the Lord was speeding his 
letter when he went home, as he tore it to pieces, and 
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dropped it into his mother's kitchen fire. With dear 
old John Woolman he said, ** I believe my mind was 
resigned, but I did not feel clearness. ' ' 

That night after supper was over and the milking 
done, John Wheatcroft went up the garret stairs. The 
room was in deep twilight, but he needed no light for 
his errand. He knelt and prayed : 

** Lord, who knowest the hearts of all men and all 
women, make plain to me thy will.'' 

He waited. There was a rustle of leaves outside the 
window ; the smell of new-mown hay filled the room. 

** Isaac went out to meditate in the field at the even- 
tide." 

He had his answer ; God had spoken to him. He 
arose after a moment of mute gratitude and lighted his 
candle, then opened the book at the story of Isaac and 
Bebekah. He paused long and prayed after reading : 
** And the man wondering at her held his peace, to wit, 
whether the Lord had made his journey prosperous or 
not." He was ** wondering " at Mariah Hardenbergh. 
So far the Lord had not made his journey prosperous. 

He read: **And I said unto my master, Perad- 
venture the woman will not follow me. ' ' John spoke 
to his Master : * * Lord, she does not follow me. ' ' 

Then he read again : ** And they said. We will call 
the damsel and inquire at her mouth. And they called 
Bebekah and said unto her. Wilt thou go with this 
man? And she said, I will go." 
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Again he spoke to the Lord : * * By her actions, 
Lord, she says continually, * I will not go. ' I am ready 
to take thine answer through her lips. If thou hast 
made my journey prosperous, she will come to rae. 
She knows my heart ; she is quick to feel and to see. 
Help me while I am wondering to hold my peace. ' ' 

The days went on and John Wheatcroft held his 
peace. Mariah told him he was ** cross." 

His eyes grew very soft as he said, ** Never to you, 
Maid Mariah." 

But Maid Mariah was willftil and uncertain. In her 
new world were many things that John Wheatcroft did 
not understand ; in his world were all things that she 
did not understand. 

One morning hour Mr. French read the story of 
Isaac and Rebekah. Clara Ranesford listened with all 
her heart in her eyes. 

** I don't like that story," said Mariah frankly. ** I 
feel so sorry for Rebekah. ' ' 

** Her nurse went with her," Mrs. Hooker said. 

** But she found Isaac meditating ; I think she must 
have been homesick and wished she hadn't come." 

*' But to be led of God all the way to him," said 
Clara. * * Perhaps life had not been so happy for her 
among the maidens at the well, and she was glad to 

go." 

**I suppose she was glad, but I wouldn't be,'* per- 
sisted Mariah. 
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John Wheatcroft held his peace. 

"Men do not pray that way now," remarked Mrs. 
Knight. 

John Wheatcroft smiled and held his peace. 

Wisely and tenderly Mr. French did not ask John 
Wheatcroft to lead them in the prayer. One man in 
the world understood the youngest deacon in the West- 
holt Church. 



CHAPTER Xm 

STATISTICS AND A STORY 

The look, the fashion of God's ways, 
Love's lifelong study are. 



— FaftCT". 



** TTELEN, what are you doing?" inquired Hester 

■^-*- Ranesford. 

It was a rainy morning and the children, Hester, 
Herbert, Zay, and Guy, the girls, Mariah and Helen, 
the teacher, Clara Ranesford, and the grandmother, 
were all busied in manifold ways in Mrs. Hooker's 
chamber. It was an ideal ** grandmother's room." 
Mrs. Hooker had a room all her own in Westholt. 
Helen was frowning over the book in her hand. 

** You mustn't look cross when you read the Bible, 
sister says so," reproved Hester. 

** I am not merely reading the Bible," Helen ex- 
plained ; ** I am reading it through." 

Clara lifted her eyes from her lapful of Hester's white 
dress. Mrs. Hooker smiled at Helen's tone and the 
frown. She had said once that she had lived so long that 
she had found the bright side of every sigh and frown. 

** I read once of a Mohammedan doctor that he had 
read the Koran seventy times," said Clara, making 
dainty stitches in the hem of the white skirt. 
170 
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** Through ? *' inquired Helen. 

" The * through ' seems to be your difficulty," replied 
Mrs. Hooker. 

" That's just it. Because I am so happy this sum- 
mer I determined to be very good, as good as I am 
happy ; and I began, or continued, by beginning to 
read the Bible through. Have you read it through, 
Mariah?'' 

** Not all the hard, long names," replied Mariah. 

Mariah was resting in a steamer-chair after two 
hours of dusting. She was not resting because she waa 
weary, but because she was listening. It was unmixed 
pleasure to dust the rooms and all the pretty and curi- 
ous contents from the first floor to the fourth. 

"The lists of names is where my conscience comes 
in. If I do not read every word I shall not be reading 
it through.'' 

"Have you promised anybody?" asked Herbert, a 
boy to whom a promise was a precious thing. 

" I have promised myself," said Helen. 

"What will you do to yourself if you break 'your 
word? " he continued with deep interest. 

" I shall not break my word." 

" Only the spirit of your word," amended her grand- 
mother. 

"I'm breaking that all to pieces this minute," 
laughed Helen. "I didn't make any contract with 
myself about the spirit. I do come to such dry places. 
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Of course I know they meant a great deal then, like all 
ancient history, but now it is nothing but statistics. 
Just listen." In a resentful tone she read : ** * And his 
host and those that were numbered of them were fifty 
and nine thousand and three hundred.' Now what 
is the good of reading that ? I shall not remember it ; 
I have forgotten it already. ' ' 

** Fifty and nine thousand and three hundred,** 
repeated Herbert gravely. 

'* Whose hosts ? " was Mrs. Hooker's reply. 

**Why, I don't know. Let me see. *And those 
that pitch by him shall be the tribe of Simeon. ' Sim- 
eon's host, I suppose. ' ' 

** Simeon's host was told just where to pitch in the 
new country ; that must have relieved them of all 
responsibility and have given them a confidence and 
security in their new home. ' ' 

* * Why, yes, ' ' exclaimed Helen in a lively voice ; 
** wasn't that splendid ? If they were at Miss Carver's 
and didn't know where to go next, being cramped in 
money matters, it must have been a great relief. ' * 

Mariah laughed. This city girl was a delicious 
revelation to her. She always knew what to say next. 

** Go on," said Mrs. Hooker. 

Clara Ranesford was listening with her heart in her 
eyes. 

** * And the captain of the children of Simeon shall 
be Sheliuniel, the son of Zurishaddai.* ** 
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** Another thing settled for the tribe of Simeon, the 
headship, the human headship. We crave the guidance 
of a human hand, the sound and words of a human 
voice, some one chosen just for us, whose common sense 
is God's wisdom and who has an open way to God's 
ear ; here was a fatherhood established over them, a 
leadership, some one to go to in an emergency-^ another 
reason for confidence and security in their new country. " 

**New country. There is always something new 
ahead of us ; don't you like that, Mariah ? I think 
girls are always coming to a new country. * ' 

** And women too," said the woman who had come 
into a new country to find a new brother and sister. 

**Now how many were there?" questioned Mrs. 
Hooker. 

** I don't know," said Helen. 

** Fifty and nine thousand and three hundred," an- 
swered Herbert. ** I put fifty and nine and three on 
my slate. ' ' 

'* How did you remember thousand and hundred? " 
asked Clara, looking down at his slate as he sat on the 
matting at his feet. 

** In my head," he said, looking up brightly into the 
most loving face that ever had bent over him. 

** Not fifty and nine thousand and two hundred and 
ninety-nine. Nobody was forgotten and left un- 
counted ; they were not only remembered, but num- 
bered and recorded. Even the hairs of our head, you 
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know. The spot was chosen ; the neighbors on each 
side chosen all safe and sure, because it waa God's 
plan, his unhindered plan for them. And I think of 
something else. Give me your Bible, Helen." 

Mrs. Hooker seemed to have all the places she wished 
to find at her fingers' ends ; in a moment she read : 
" * So shall not the inheritance of the children of Israel 
remove from tribe to tribe : for every one of the chil- 
dren of Israel shall keep himself to the inheritance. of 
the tribe of his fathers. ' I find I am getting into the 
marriage question without intending it ; this refers to 
the marriage of the daughters. It is a civil law con- 
cerning property, but it has another side to it." 

** Do let me see, grandmother," said Helen. 

**I will read it so that we may all see the point. 
There was some inconvenience attending the inheritance 
of the daughters ; if they married out of their tribe 
their inheritance would go out of the tribe to which it 
was commanded to be given, and the possessions would 
become rather mixed. Therefore in the preceding verse 
we find a command of Moses, according to the word of 
the Lord : 

' ' * This is the thing which the Lord doth command 
concerning the daughters of Zelophehad, sapng. Let 
them marry to whom they think best ; only to the fam- 
ily of the tribe of their father shall they marry.' " 

** I don't like that law," said Mariah, bringing her- 
self upright in the steamer-chair. " If they married 
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whom they thought best it might be somebody in 
another tribe.*' 

** Perhaps they could do that and leave the property, ' \ 
suggested Helen, who was not sensitive upon the sub- 
ject of an inheritance. " But, Mariah, that law would 
come hard on you ; think of giving up your romantic 
old stones for a young man of a city tribe. ' ' 

** I do love my stones, '* said Mariah. 

**I'm glad you will not have to choose,*' laughed 
Helen, thinking that John Wheatcrofb had become 
Mariah's ** cousin'' by her mother's marriage to his 
uncle. *' Grandmother, I'll read all the statistics to 
you if you will get a story out of them." 

** Christians are all of one family; if they marry 
only each other they marry within the circle of disciple- 
ship," remarked Mrs. Hooker, so intent upon her work 
that she did not notice a figure standing in listening 
attitude within the summer portitre of her doorway. 

'* I wish I had come before," said Ethel Underwood. 

**This is the place to get * through ' in," replied 
Helen allegorically. 

"Mrs. Hooker," said Ethel, still standing within 
the portiere, **you remind me of a dame who knew 
sixty different lace stitches ; some of them I remember : 
* Pine fern stitch, finny stitch, and chain stitch, brave 
broad stitch, Pischer stitch, Irish stitch, and queen 
stitch, the Spanish stitch, rosemary stitch, and Morse 
stitch ; all these good, ' the story ended : 
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** And these we must allow, 
And these are everywhere in practice now.*' 

**And what do you think her latest is?'' asked 
Helen, as proud of her great-grandmother's finger ac- 
complishments as though she were the dame of sixty- 
lace stitches. * * She is sewing silk rags, silk carpet 
rags ; only it isn't for a carpet or a rug, but for a 
winter portibre for the library. She has been collecting 
silks since the middle of the last century. ' ' 

Mrs. Hooker smiled ; she had never thought much 
of her brains, but she had always delighted in her finger 
craft. 

Leaning back again in the steamer-chair Mariah 
Hardenbergh was thinking about the daughters of Ze- 
lophehad. * * Let them marry to whom they will, ' ' not 
to whom they didn't want to. John Wheatcroft was 
not like Mr. French and Mr. Underwood. He was not 
easy, and good-humored, and comical, and generous, 
like Captain Waterbury, whom in her thoughts she 
had not learned to call by the word she had never 
used, ** father." 

Mrs. Hooker had watched Mariah as the girl talked 
or was silent, as she swept, dusted, sewed, read, worked 
in her old garden, and went in and out among her 
Westholt friends. The girl's life was vigorous and 
wholesome. A man must indeed be worth marrpng, 
she decided, if a mother could give up a daughter like 
Mariah Hardenbergh. The deacon's story everybody 
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could read ; he was Mariah's friend, her protector, her 
knight, in his yeoman fashion. There had to be a love 
story in Dolly French's household — children, a love 
story, and a Maltese kitten. 

'*No, Herbert, that isn't right," advised Hester 
bending over her brother's work of laborious printing. 
** You can't spell a word with a * q ' unless you have a 
* u ' to go with it. Sister said so." 

Mrs. Hooker smiled and handed * ' sister ' ' the volume 
of * * Geikie ' ' on her table, pointing her plump, critical 
forefinger to the passage alluding to the ancient Egyp 
tian empire at Saqqara. 

** I'm glad we do not have to choose our own trials," 
said Ethel Underwood, in her thoughts far away from 
*' q " and ** u." ** I know we must have trials ; and 
I shouldn't know what to choose." Her husband's 
daily letter had failed for the second time in two weeks. 

* * I should know what not to choose, ' ' replied 
Mariah, with an energy that brought a laugh from 
Helen. 

' * So would we all of us, ' ' said Helen. 

** You wouldn't choose loss of health, Ethel," re- 
marked Clara ; ** you are such a Hebe." 

** Oh, no ; I'm the last person to be happy as an 
invalid." 

* * Nor an unhappy home life, ' ' said Mrs. Hooker, 
remembering that ** domestic troubles " were the lot of 
many good wives. 

iA 
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"I should die if my husband did not love me, or 
if my children should grow up ungrateful. ' ' 

** Loss of your property then,'* suggested Clara. 

** I don't know how to be poor. I've been fed with 
a gold spoon all my life. ' ' 

* * Loss of friends then, ' ' said Mrs. Hooker, whose 
friends in her old age were dropping away. 

** I live in my friends." 

** And not the hiding of God's face," Mrs. Hooker 
said. 

** No, no ! I would rather lose my breath. I suffered 
that once when I thought I had not obeyed God." 

*'Then aren't we glad God does choose for us?" 
Mrs. Hooker's voice was as jubilant as though she were 
speaking of chosen blessings. ** We have to bear fruit, 
more fruit, much fruit, and purging must be done 
first." 

Mariah believed that she had had trouble and won- 
dered if she were really bearing a little fruit. 

Silence fell ; a silence of communion of thought. 

'* Mrs. Underwood, if you will sit down I'll read you 
scraps out of a book ; I have selected them for the 
young men I expect to teach on Sunday. I'll try 
them on you." 

Hester and Herbert lifted their slates to " sister's " 
lap ; she made several corrections, then they both 
dropped down in smiling content on the matting at her 
feet. 
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* * It was suggested to me by a remark one of the 
boys made last Sunday about not keeping up writing to 
one of the Westholt boys who had gone away from 
home. I shall call it, ' Both sides of the way God 
works. ' It is from the ' Life of Hannington, ' first 
bishop of Eastern Equatorial Africa. ' ' 

Then Mrs. Hooker read from her penciled notes : 
*** About this time/ Hannington wrote, * a different 
spirit began to steal over me insensibly. I prayed 
more. ' About this time also an old friend, who had 
been forgetting him, began to think of him ; he thought 
of James Hannington, gay, impetuous, friendly, ftm- 
loving Jim, and gradually it was laid upon his heart to 
pray for him. Why, he could not tell, but the burden 
of that other soul seemed to press more heavily upon 
him day by day. In Hannington's diary this entry is 
found : 

** * July 15. opened a correspondence with me 

to-day, which I speak of as delightful ; it led to my 
conversion.' 

* * A pair of skates was the apparent cause of the 
letter. Hannington' s reply was : * Glad to hear from 
you again. Never mind the skates ; keep them, or 
throw them away ; but tell me about yourself.' 

** The curate, his friend, resolved to avail himself 
of the opening thus given, though not without certain 
dread. He remembered Hannington 's openly ex- 
pressed dislike of religious enthusiasm, and his con- 
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tempt for all canting protestation of superior piety. It 
was not Avithout a mental struggle that he determined 
to lay bare his own heart to an eye only too probably 
unsympathetic. It seemed likely that this letter of his 
might open a wide gulf between them. Still, if friend- 
ship was to be lost, it should, at least, be well lost. 
So he reasoned, and, with prayer for guidance, just 
wrote a simple, unvarnished account of his own spirit- 
ual experience ; tried to explain how it came to pass 
that he was not as formerly ; spoke of the power of 
the love of Christ to transform the life of a man, 
and draw out all its latent possibilities ; and finally 
urged him, as he loved his own soul, to make a defi- 
nite surrender of himself to the Saviour of the world, 
and join the society of his disciples. This done, 
the curate walked, not without misgivings as to the 
course he had adopted, to the miscellaneous little shop 
which did duty in the village as drapery and grocery 
store, post office, and what not, and dropped his letter 
into the box. For thirteen months no answer was re- 
turned. Prayer was made without ceasing, and still 
under the sense of a burden imposed, but there was no 
response. The curate concluded that his letter had 
been consigned to the oblivion of the waste -paper 
basket." 

** I should think he would ; thirteen months ! *' ex- 
claimed Helen. 

** That is one side of God's work — ^man's side. Now 
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I will tell you about the other side — God's side," said 
Mrs?. Hooker, and resumed reading: * * * Hannington 
spent his time among those scattered hamlets doing the 
best he knew, and doing it with all his heart. Eiding 
on his rough Exmoor pony with his Bible in one pocket 
of his shooting jacket and medicines for some sick per- 
son in another. Welcomed everywhere. Admired by 
the young men, and beloved by the aged, to whom he 
was as a son. The life was entirely after his own heart, 
and yet he was not happy. The people were content 
with him, but he was not content with his own minis- 
trations to them. He was parson, doctor, family friend, 
all in one. He could, and did sometimes, preach ve- 
hement sermons against prevalent vices, such as im- 
morality and excessive drinking at wakes and feasts, 
but he could not preach the word of life. 

** * As he visited the sick and dying, or read pray- 
ers in bald -looking, uncared-for country churches, 
and held up his manuscript sermon to his eyes in the 
presence of sleepy audiences of tired laboring folk, he 
realized that even more keenly. He was not giving 
them the word of life. How could he when he did 
not himself possess the secret of that life ? The bur- 
den of his great responsibility weighed upon him more 
heavily every day. He began to understand, as he 
had never understood before, that he was not right j 

with God. God's ordained messenger, with no message 1 

to deliver. He began to be in great distress. Some 
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thirteen months had passed since that letter bearing 
the postmark of a Surrey village had reached him. It 
had not been answered. The friend who wrote that 
letter had concluded it burnt, perhaps with indigna- 
tion, or maybe with scornful contempt. How could he 
know that it had been treasured up, read and re-read, 
and that it would prove to be the turning-point of a 
life? 

'* * And now,' writes Hannington, * comes a note of 

surprising interest to me. More than a year ago 

wrote me a letter. I did not answer it, although the 
impression it made never left me. Time passed on and 
I knew that I was not right. I sought, and sought 
most earnestly, at times being in terrible bondage of 
spirit and doubts and fears. I began to despair of 
ever coming to the knowledge of the truth. At length 

I again wrote to , begging him to come and pay 

me a visit. Most earnestly did I pray that he might 
come and bring me light, as Ananias did to St. 
Paul.' " 

**And did he?" asked Mariah, eyes and cheeks 
aflame with the wonder of this true story. 

With a break in her voice, Mrs. Hooker read : 

'''Well, Colonel.' 

'"Well, Jim.' 

" ' How are you, old fellow ? ' 

" * Glad to see you, dear old man.' 

"By-and-by, when both had settled into their 
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chairs and looked each other in the face, the subject 
uppermost in their hearts could no longer be kept in 
the background. The barriers of reserve were broken 
down ; and before long they found themselves telling 
each other, and without restraint, how the Lord had 
dealt with their souls." 

Ethel had covered her face and was weeping softly. 
God's working did have two sides ; if she might only 
know the other side of her letters and longings and 
prayers. 

Mariah Hardenbergh remembered that she was not 
praying for any one in the world besides herself, and 
the usual * * Bless my mother, ' ' of her nightly prayer. 
Life suddenly was opening wide to her round-eyed 
vision. God had so much to do in his world. 

Ethel fell asleep on Mrs. Hooker's bed with tears on 
her cheeks, and with Guy cuddled down beside her. 

Before midnight there was a newcomer in the house- 
hold, the most blessed coming of all, for there was a 
new thing in the world : a child was bom. They 
named her Dolly French, making her full name Dolly 
French Underwood. 



1 



CHAPTER XIV 

LOYAL 

'Tis first the true, and then the beautiful. 

— Horalius Bonar. 

ONE September afternoon Dolly French was sitting 
alone in the library. The house was very still ; 
she called the hours between two and four the still 
hours. Everybody was out or quietly busy or asleep. 

Dolly French Underwood, three weeks old this day, 
was sleeping her little life into strength in her white- 
enameled, cheesecloth -draped, blue-ribboned crib ; her 
mother, with a smile in her happy eyes, was dreaming 
wide-awake dreams about her husband and her chil- 
dren, 

Helen the Fourth was on the piazza with the four 
children. A position had been offered her and she 
had gratefully and joyfully accepted ; she was gov- 
erness to the four children. She was earning enough 
to pay her mother's board and to *' buy things" for 
her mother and herself. 

This position was another thing that had grown. 
The seed came to her mother in a letter from her physi- 
cian in New York : ** Do not dare return to the city 
under two years. Your life depends upon rest, quiet, 

184 
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deep breathing (don't forget that), country air, and 
simshme." 

*'Then I'll give up school and work,'* decided 
Helen the Fourth. **My position is under my hand 
this very day/' 

Dolly French, alone in the library, was meditating 
upon the people and affairs of her small kingdom. 
There was promise for a winter household also. Clara 
Ranesford was the only one who was obliged to go 
away. 

Ethel Underwood desired to stay ; she was not a good 
housekeeper ; she was weary of life in a city boarding 
house ; and, with a nurse for baby and Helen as gov- 
erness for Zay and Guy, why was not the country in the 
winter, in a house with as many modem improvements 
as the country and money would afford, the most per- 
fect home for the children and herself? 

There was Guy — yes — there was Guy. Guy was a 
problem for a week of perplexity. He was still in the 
rooms in Twenty -second Street, and Owen Rathbun 
was there mth him. It was a kind of bachelor life ; 
still she thought the bachelor life was pleasanter to him 
than a home with three children and herself, an un- 
trained housekeeper — certainly pleasanter than life in a 
boarding house with three children ; and she was not 
ready for housekeeping. She told Dolly French that 
she had a constitutional dislike to housekeeping. She 
had been an only child, motherless at thrise years of 
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age ; her girlhood had been spent at a boarding school ; 
she had married Tvithin three months of her graduation. 

** I love my husband and my children, but I don't 
know how to make a home/' she pleaded to Dolly 
French. *' Do let us stay, and let Guy come Saturday 
nights. I don't feel safe away from you. I am not 
patient with Guy ; he will not go my way, and I can- 
not go his way. ' ' 

Mariah Hardenbergh wished to stay ; under the ex- 
perienced cook she was * ^ learning the cook-book 
through, ' ' and under the mistress of the house she was 
learning pretty ways of housekeeping and home- 
making. 

Then there were the children, Hester and Herbert. 
Clara could not crowd these into her small housekeep- 
ing ; she could not afford to take any larger quarters. 

' ' Let them stay with us, ' ' Dolly French had pro- 
posed. ** Helen can teach four children as well as 
two. I have a room for the school-room. My husband 
loves to teach boys and he will take Herbert in hand 
half an hour a day. Next summer we will have another 
plan ; they will be older. 

' * A thousand a year seems a large sum to me. When 
I earned six hundred I felt very rich ; and they have a 
little money. ' ' ' 

''Many a man supports a family on a thousand a 
year," replied Dolly French. 

** I do— a family of three." 
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Once when Clara Ranesford told Paul French that 
she was ambitious for her children, he reminded her 
of the observation of Buskin that from the letters he 
received from mothers, he was struck with their desire 
to get positions for their sons ; they must all become 
somebody in the world. 

The sister of the children acknowledged her weak- 
ness. The boy was to be a minister, the girl was to 
teach or write a book. '* They are bright enough and 
they are learning the lovingness they did not inherit," 
she said. 

** Let me tell you a fact. One hundred leading men 
were once written to, asking if they would give infor- 
mation, to be kept private, concerning their early 
opportunities. Seventy-five sent replies. All excepting 
three of these seventy -five were sons of poor parents ; 
some had not had even a common school education." 

** I am thinking of the girl as well," replied Clara 
with mischievous eyes. ** You forget that this is our 
century. ' ' 

**My wife will not let me. I dare not ask what 
stupendous plan she has in her head for us all. ' ' 

The stupendous plan was for a winter of work, study, 
and rest. Vacation would be over in one week ; such 
a vacation ! Had any woman before ever had a vaca- 
tion like it ? Each day had been one long delight. 

Dolly French smiled in her retrospect and tapped 
her feet upon the straw carpet. Her husband was 
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stronger ; her aunt was as happy as any one in the 
household ; and to herself the summer had been a har- 
vest. Her only sister had a pleasant home with hus- 
band and two children in Colorado ; her two brothers 
had homes of their own, each prospering in his own 
way, zealous in Christian work. Was there another 
woman, this August afternoon, in all the world, so 
satisfied, grateful, and full of hope as herself? 

Autunm and winter would be as fruitful as the sum- 
mer. Fruit, more fruit, much fruit ; if they needed 
purging, was not the pruning knife in their Father's 
hand ? This day of her life was good, as good as any 
day she would ever live, for God's will had wrought it. 

Her secret motto for her household was : ' * Let him 
do what seemeth him good.*' That morning she had 
told Clara Ranesford that all her chinks were filled in 
with thankfulness. She had not taken her household 
upon herself ; it had been sent to her. * * It was some- 
thing," she said, *' to get people together to pray for.*' 

Life meant much to her this afternoon : lessons to be 
learned, pain to be suffered, work to be done, a story 
to be continued. Her house was to her what the 
church is — a home of brothers and sisters, in which 
the Father's will comes first. 

** Mrs. French." The interruption was the voice of 
Mariah Hardenbergh. 

** Well," in the voice of welcome. 

' ' John Wheatcroft says that I am a householder and 
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a steward, and that I am shirking my duty/^ she said, 
perplexed, amused, and with an indignant blaze in her 
eyes, and then she laughed. 

Mrs. French laughed ; she always laughed with 
Mariah Hardenbergh. It was as natural to laugh 
with her as to love her. 

* ' So you are, ' ' was the merry response. 

'* Shirking?" 

* ' A householder and a steward. * ' 

* ' He thinks I ought to do something about it. He 
says I am dilly-dallying." 

** Then I wouldn't do so any more." 

*'Mrs. French, do you think I am so bad?" she 
asked in a pretty attitude of self-reproach. 

'* I think you are pretty bad." 

'* You do not say so with your eyes." 

'' Does John Wheatcroft ? " 

' ' Yes ; with his eyes and with his lips, and I believe 
he would like to with his hands. He would like to box 
my ears, and I told him so. Only my mother should 
do that. I wish she would come home to-day and box 
my ears," said Mariah, smothering a homesick sob and 
turning the leaves of a book on the table to hide the 
unaccustomed revelation. ' * * How Trees Grow, ' ' ' she 
read aloud. ***Food Materials and Conditions of 
Growth. Soil Conditions. Physiology of Tree Growth.' 
Is that what I ought to read ? " she asked with a scorn- 
ful laugh. '* I never did study at school." 
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* * That book belongs to Mr. Wheatcroft. He 
brought it to Mr. French to answer one of his ques- 
tions. ' ' 

*** Relation of Soils to Crop Production/'* read 
Mariah after turning the leaves. * * ' Education and 
Research in Agriculture. Insects Injurious to Stored 
Grain.* Must a woman read all such things if she 
owns a farm, I wonder ? Thomas is a good farmer. 
He has been with us fifteen years. John Wheatcroft 
always advises him. Mrs. French, what is the first 
thing I should do to be a good householder and a good 
steward ? * ' 

Mariah shut the book and turned to the lady in the 
chair at the library table ; the girPs eyes were grieved 
and her lips trembled. During the last two months 
she had learned that she could not be happy until she 
was doing her best. 

Her last summer's pink muslin had shrunk in the 
washing ; her shoes were worn ; she was flushed with 
feeling, very eager, very girlish, a homesick girl with 
a lover whom she was not in love with ; how could 
Dolly French not spring up and kiss her ? 

* * You are doing it ; you have been doing it all your 
life, I think.'' 

'* Then I want to know what the second thing is." 

* * Does Mr. Wheatcroft wish you to study farming ? ' ' 
** He says I must give account of my stewardship. 

I did not know I had any. I thought Thomas could 
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do it all, as he has done ever since I could remember. 
He is forty years old. * * 

'* Is not Mr. Wheatcroft satisfied with him ? *' 

* * He is not satisfied with me. ' ' 

' * Does he have to be ? " inquired Dolly French 
mth, perhaps, unwise indignation. 

'* He wants to be," replied Mariah laughing. *' I 
think I shall have to study farming.'' 

' ' Do you want him to be satisfied with you ? ' ' 

'* I do not like him to be angry with me." 

**Was he angry?" 

'*No, not angry, but disappointed. I do not want 
him to despise me. ' ' 

** Then study farming with him. You are learning 
housekeeping. ' ' 

** I do like farming," Mariah admitted. ** It is in 
my blood, just as books and teaching are in Helen's 
blood." 

" And you have your farm and Helen has her books 
and school-room." 

'*But I can't farm," exclaimed the householder in 
laughing despair. 

** But you can study farming. Westholt is your 
farming college. Did you know that women have in- 
vented farming implements ? ' ' 

* * Once I fixed the chum cover, ' ' was the serious 
reply. 

** A woman has invented a device for feeding cattle 
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and watering them in the trains. A woman conjured 
up something to free a buggy from a runaway horse. 
A rein support to prevent accidents when the horse 
switche?* his tail over the lines is another thought of a 
woman. A patent has been given to a woman for a 
land fertilizer. John Wheatcroft may well be glad of 
a woman's wit in his farming.'' 

'*But it is my farming he is thinking of," said 
Mariah mischievously. 

**Then his man's wit will help you. But what 
about your voyage around the world the next time the 
' Isaac Jeans ' comes into port ? " 

''I don't know," was the doubtfiil reply. ''lam 
so silly I am afraid of the water. That is not in my 
blood." 

'* And housekeeper and householder is." 

* ' He says I am learning fancy housekeeping. He 
would like me to cook like his mother." 

'* Her bread is excellent, and she is famous for 
pumpkin pie and molasses cake." 

**Yes," assented Mariah; **but I don't like this 
book. I would rather harness a horse and feed the 
cows than study a farming book." 

* ' Ask him to tell you exactly what he thinks wisest 
for you to do." 

'' I know," said Mariah, with the slightest possible 
toss of her head. ''The only thing that makes me 
sorry is, his farm is not so large as mine ; he says he is 
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a poor man. My house is larger, and — ^but that is 
such nonsense ! I did not know he was proud. He 
said this afternoon — I have been down there, for I 
wanted to hear Mrs. Wheatcroft talk about mother 
and last summer before anything happened, and he 
came in and stood there, and wanted me to stay to sup- 
per and he would bring me home — he said he wished I 
was a poor girl, with not an acre of land.*' 

*' Did he suggest that you should give it away ? '* 
'* Not to him,'' answered Mariah. '* I don't know 
what I want. I want my mother to come back, and 
Aunt Mariah." 

*' Would you be happier at Mrs. Wheatcroft' s ? " 
''I don't know," faltered Mariah. ''I did feel 
homesick ; it was like home there. Even the big gray 
cat jumped into my lap and purred. I love everybody 
here, but — I could come here every day, couldn't I? " 
** Every day. Come and go at your own pleasure. 
I shall miss you ; Helen will miss you ; but we shall 
see you every day. Would you like to go back and 
stay to-night ? ' ' 

" I think I would. Mrs. Wheatcroft would be very 
glad. She does not look well. I could really help 
her, you know." 

** Do go, then. Somebody will drive you." 
** Oh, I can walk ; I love to walk. How I shall 
surprise them ! I'll help get supper, and sleep in the 

dearest little room ! " 

N 
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Dolly French walked a little way in the roadside 
path with Mariah ; the girl looked shyly glad, and 
promised at parting to return in a day or two if Mrs. 
Wheatcroft should feel better. 

In Mariah 's hand was a huge bouquet of bloom and 
green things from her old garden. 

'* My garden and my girl,*' said Dolly French, kiss- 
ing the girl. ' * I'll give you something to put with 
your flowers : 

" Let us hope on, because we know 
That he who makes the flowers grow 
Can cause the thing we wish to be, 
In his right time for you and me.*' 

Then Dolly French went home to tell her husband 
that Mariah Hardenbergh was not one bit spoiled. 



CHAPTER XV 

FROM GOLD TO GRAY 
Your smeltinK furnace is your own thoughtful soul.— 22u«lKn. 

* ' T AM tired of depending upon myself ; I have done 

^ it all my life. It is weary work to be only a 
woman, a woman with responsibility. What a rest it 
must be to depend upon a good man.'* 

Clara Ranesford's thought was scarcely shaped into 
words ; still she knew what she was thinking and wish- 
ing. 

" The man Christ Jesus." 

Was he a man too ? Was there not in him, in his 
divine manhood, the wisdom and strength she was faint- 
ing for lack of? 

He knew about school, all the trials of her class- 
room ; he knew about the children ; he understood her 
class-room more clearly than the superintendent of edu- 
cation ; he understood her children more clearly and 
sympathetically than any father could understand his 
children. What hindered his help? Her faithless- 
ness. In wishing for a good man's help was she dis- 
loyal to him ? 

She was packing her trunk. Vacation was over. 
As she was pushing her copy of the ** Journal Intime " 

106 
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down into a snug place, she felt moved to open it. She 
had not read a page all summer. The day she left New 
York, Owen Rathbun having borrowed it, returned it 
to her, with the remark : ' * I have drawn a line under 
some sentences that explain me to myself. I could not 
have described myself so well. ' ' She had not dared to 
open the book ; she knew what she would find. To- 
day she was braver. She knew what she would say to 
him ; she had made her decision in these silent days, 
listening to the voice of the Holy Spirit. 

Guided by the pencil marks, she read : '*The real 
disgusts me, and I cannot find the ideal. . . I have 
too much imagination, conscience, and penetration, and 
not enough character. . . Practical life makes me 
afraid. . . I am distrustful of myself, and of happi- 
ness, because I know myself. The ideal poisons for me 
all imperfect possession. . . My friends see what I 
might have been ; I see what I am. . . What I lack 
is character, will, individuality. I am always prepar- 
ing and never accomplishing, and my energy is swal- 
lowed up in a kind of curiosity. . . Discouragement is 
my sin. Action is my cross. . . The man who insists 
upon perfect clearness before he decides, never decides. 
Accept life, and you must accept regret." 

She sighed. She had learned in the retrospect of 
his life and in the light of their many long arguments 
how weak a man he was, how weak even for a woman. 
Away from the fascination of his fine presence, his sym- 
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pathy, his overflowing kindliness toward herself, she had 
come to know him with clearer eyes. She trembled 
before the truth. 

** Face the truth ; there is good in it/* John Wheat- 
croft had said. 

** I never can stand every-day wear/' Owen Rathbun 
had told her. **I am not made of every-day stuff. 
I am not like the wife and wedding gown of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. There are thin places in my make-up 
too evident to myself, evident also to friends who do 
not idealize me as you do." 

She did not idealize him to-day. He was not only 
made of human stuff — ^she loved human stuff — but of 
stuff that had not stood the wear and tear of life. 

He was selfish. His own health, his own culture, 
his own ease were uppermost. She had loved them all 
for his sake. She had listened to him, humored him 
by tone and manner, had nourished the selfishness in 
him by her tenderness toward it. She had loved it 
because it was himself. 

She was not the woman to make a stronger man of 
him ; she loved his weaknesses too well. She loved him 
as the nurse loves a sick child. She loved his depen- 
dence upon herself; that was her selfishness. It was 
bom out of her jealous heart. She had sought to make 
her companionship a thing he could not live happily 
without. What had opened her eyes to this weakness 
in herself? Had any one told her? 
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She laid the book, his gift, upon the table. She 
would not take it with her, for she would become mor- 
bid herself in studying Amiel's nature. She knew she 
would read the book with the magnifying glass of the 
penciled lines and her own fear and longing. Owen 
Bathbun was himself; he was not Amiel. She had 
nothing to do with this Amiel whose '* deep discontent 
with life ' ' was hidden * * under an appearance of in- 
difference.'* 

Owen Rathbun was the most discontented spirit that 
had ever touched her life. One day as they were start- 
ing out for a walk he had said : ** Indigo is pale com- 
pared to my mood ; but I will not begin by telling you 
that." 

Moreover, he had not kept his word to her. How 
long he had kept it she had no way of learning. More 
than once or twice this sununer she had heard Guy 
Underwood say to Ethel : * ' Rathbun and I talked it 
out over a bottle of wine.*' He could not keep his 
promise, not even for her sake. He had told her that 
she wss a woman with a whim. 

Owen Rathbun waited in the reception room of many 
memories until he heard her step upon the stairs. School 
would begin on Monday morning ; this was Saturday 
afkemoon. He waited, then he went out into the hall 
to meet her. 

With his first upward look he was struck \^ath some- 
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thing in her face. It was not the summer flush of her 
country sunshine ; it was not the becomingness of the 
new school dress ; it was not the pretty, new way of wear- 
ing her hair ; and he heard it in her voice as she spoke a 
joyous welcome. It was the peace of lips and eyes, the 
peace of the eyes that changed with every swift feeling. 
There would be fewer changes now ; this change would 
be abiding. He took the hand she extended with a 
shy cordiality unlike the old confident comradeship. 
She touched his arm for an instant, but she was not like 
herself. She was a glorified self. He loved her, but 
he was not pleased with her. This new Clara Ranesford 
was an elusive thing. 

*'You did not reply to my letter," were his first 
words, as with something of the old comradeship they 
seated themselves near to each other. 

* * I did not mail my reply because it was not worth 
it. I could not write a letter worth mailing.'* 

** I think you might have left me to judge of that." 

** I couldn't ; you were too far away. Has your 
summer been good for you ? ' ' she asked, noticing no 
change in him that the summer had wrought. He was 
just the same, except that his face was redder. 

**My health is better," he said briefly. 

** So is mine," she replied radiantly. ** I can walk 
miles ; I can work in the garden ; I can read aloud for 
hours ; I can study by lamplight ; I can do everything 
I used to wish I could do. I am a new woman." 
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**The old was good enough for me," he said jeal- 
ously. 

She did not ask if his summer had been good for any 
one besides himself. Aside from an occasional kind- 
ness, what was his vacation — or his life even — ^to other 
people ? '* What have you been doing ? " 

** Oh, the usual things," he replied carelessly. "I 
beat the record on climbing, though." 

*' What else?" 

** Oh, I read a chapter a day in a French novel to 
keep up my French, a book you wouldn't read. The 
French was good if nothing else was. * ' 

** Couldn't you find anything better in all French 
literature?" 

** I did not seek far. I found this on a stand of old 
books. Then when I met somebody who could talk, 
we had what Emerson calls the best of life, conversa- 
tion." 

'*What else?" she queried, not hopefully. What 
would the Westholt conversation have been to him ? 

'* Oh, I sat on the piazza, as everybody else does. I 
did the piazza business thoroughly." 

* * What else ? ' ' with evident disappointment. 

** Progressive euchre was always on tap." 

** What else?" with the slightest possible sarcastic 
inflection. 

** What else should there be?" he asked, irritated. 
'* What else is vacation but rest ? " 
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"Was all that rest?" 

"It was rest for me. A French novel, euchre, 
climbing — what else can a man do when he is the only 
one in his party ? ' ' 

" You didn't play euchre alone.'* 

" Oh, one can always find a man to play cards with 
one." 

** Even when you cannot find a man to do anything 
else with you?" 

" What else should a man do with me on a vacation ? 
I didn't want to talk books or real estate ? " 

** You read the papers ? " 

" A man always reads the papers when he is within 
reach of them." 

"You didn't go to church?" with a wistfulness 
that touched him. 

"Well, no. One Sunday I thought I would go. 
A row would be pleasant, and the church was on the 
other side of the lake. I have forgotten what hindered. 
Underwood and I heard Ingersoll the other night." 

"I suppose his text was from Shakespeare," said 
Clara. 

" There are good texts in Shakespeare." 

Clara remembered the first sermon the young man, 
Jesus Christ, preached. He took his text from the Old 
Testament. Mr. Fi^nch had talked about it in one of 
their morning hours. " It was a truth, no doubt ; but 
Ingersoll took it second-hand." 
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** How fiill of theology and argument you have come 
home I I am not sure that that divinity household has 
been good for you.'* 

** Something has been good for me ; as good as the 
French novel you are sure I would not read." 

** It was good French." 

**And Ingersoll was good English, I'm equally 
sure." 

** I would not go to hear him one Sunday night when 
Underwood asked me. I remembered a request of Mrs. 
Hooker. She was quite in earnest about my spiritual 
condition. Now tell me what you have been about." 

"Too many and too precious things to tell." 

** Were you all the time in that dull country place ? " 

** All the time, with not one dull moment, I think," 
she said smiling, with a soft color in her cheek. '* It 
has been the happiest summer of my life. ' * 

Her happiest summer, and she had not written one 
line to him. Her happiest summer without any com- 
munion with him. Her happiest summer, forgetting 
him ! As plainly as words these thoughts were written 
on his face. 

*' What did you do?" 

" I am not sure that it was doing; although I did 
enough to be most restfully tired every night. I was a 
stranger, and somebody took me in. It was rest and 
joy and peace from morning until night." 

** Then you met new friends? " 
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''Not new friends. Ethel had told me about the 
Frenches. My former landlady, the frisky widow, was 
married. You surely remember that heavy-voiced, 
broad-shouldered, long-whiskered sea captain who took 
Ethel and the children and myself on board his ship. 
He was the radiant groom and the frisky widow was 
the bride. Her great-aunt and daughter and his sister 
and a nephew as big as himself were the witnesses. 
After the wedding, and after the sea captain and his 
bride had sailed for a tour around the world, the great- 
aunt was taken ill. Her neighbors — how good people 
are to each other in the country — came day and night 
to help in the nursing, and brought in bread and pie 
and even roast chickens for the boarder. But I felt 
that I ought not to stay to be a burden. 

''Westholt has not taken up the new fashion of 
summer boarders to any great extent ; the few places 
were all engaged ; and, with tears I am ashamed to 
think of now, I began to pack my trunk. How long 
I have lived in a trunk ! I had fallen, heart and 
head, in love with all the country around ; and the 
people — such people ! they refresh one as the smell 
and sights of the country do. Besides, there were 
Ethel and the children, and the new house with the 
old garden that Guy Underwood must have told you 
about. Paul French worked in the garden and took 
us all to drive, and talked — such table-talk I never 
dreamed of ! And his wife, with * the sweetest soul 
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that ever looked through human eyes/ and an old 
aunt — ^people who have relations are attractive to me. 
I used to wonder how it felt to touch a hand with one's 
own blood in its veins. 

** Well, these people took me in, and the next night 
I slept in a chamber that looked toward the sunrising, 
and whose name was certainly called Peace. There I 
stayed, because they wanted me and because I needed 
them. I stayed and grew like the flowers in that old 
garden, because the rain rained on me and the sun 
shone on me and the pure air was all about me. ' ' 

** And you grew farther away from me," he said, 
** as far away as the angels.'* 

Was that the secret ? Her growing ? Had he then 
not changed? A year ago their mental comradeship 
had been most absorbing to her ; with that inspiration 
her spiritual life had felt no lack ; but in this new life 
that had grown to fill all her veins, what was that 
mental comradeship worth? One breath of her new 
life could blow it all away. 

** I know you must love me," he insisted. ** I know 
you did love before you found " 

*' What have I found ? " she asked unsteadily. 

** A new self, it seems — ^a new self that breaks old 
bonds." 

** Owen, I never gave you my promise," she said. 

** No ; but you gave me yourself without any prom- 
ise. As if we needed words ! " 
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**DidI? Was it Uke that ? ' ' 

'*It was like that. Tell me what it is like now. 
You soar up and off in the manner of the apocalypse 
and I lose you in thin air. ' ' 

Had she chosen him as friend, counsellor, guide, in 
the way of natural selection ? Was this new election 
something different ? She waited patiently ; argument 
would weary him and worry him beyond all under- 
standing of herself and what he would call her 
**mood.'* She waited and spoke with the utmost 
simplicity. 

*' I will tell.you in the plainest English I know how 
to speak : You will come between God and myself, my 
real, best, lasting forever self ; you will come between 
and keep me away from him ; I cannot be as near to 
Christ, his life, his work, his thought for me, his plan 
for working out my life. ' ' 

** You will be near enough," he said. '*You are 
near enough now.'* 

** How near is * near enough ' ? " she asked. 

** Near enough for all practical purposes." 

** What one practical purpose ? " 

*• Getting into heaven, if that's what you are living 
for — as I suppose I am, only you will not allow me any 
humble hope in that direction." 

* ' To get in is not all I want. I never for a moment 
think I shall not get in. All who believe in Christ get 
in. To get into this house is not all you want, is it ? " 
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** No,'* he answered, impressed by the force of her 
question. * * I want you after I get in. I have been 
in the house for years, but I have not been near to 
you ; you throw me off as I step nearer. ' ' 

** You want an 'abundant entrance,' '' she quoted, 
smiling up into his sensitive face. 

** That is fine. Who said it ? That is exactly what 
I am urging you to give me the right to. ' * 

* * That is what I want in heaven, and I cannot have 
it without having the fullness of friendship with Christ 
on earth. You would spoil that." 

''Don't you think you are rather selfish? You 
want to leave me at the door while you push in." 

* * It would be selfish if it were only that. If it were 
only that, I would stay with you," she said, with a 
very sweet and simple earnestness. 

* * What more or what else is it ? " he asked, with 
renewed eagerness. * * Now I know you love me. I 
knew you could not resist." 

' ' That you can ask proves that you do not under- 
stand," she answered sorrowfully. ** Would you be 
content to stay with some one at the door rather than 
to come into all the life there might be in this home 
with me?" 

'* To stay there would be not to love and desire you." 

* * Your own lips have answered you. What I am 
to you, and a thousand, thousand times more, Christ 
is to me. Just as I know you would let no one come 
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between you and me, your life and mine — ^for we would 
be one — just so I cannot let you come between my 
Master, Saviour, Lawgiver, and myself. You love me 
best among the people you know. I love him best in 
all the world. Is your love to me selfish ? " 

** Selfish? yes, I suppose it is. But it is the most 
blessed selfishness that ever happened to a man." 

** I know my love for him is selfish in some measure, 
I am so human; but he has a right to it and demands 
it, and I sin if I allow any person, or anything, any 
dream or desire to come between. ' * 

** Oh, Clara ! Clara ! " he groaned; '* I told you I 
could not follow you. I do not understand your mean- 
ing of sin. I cannot think of you as a sinner." 

'* Let me tell you a story." 

They had both risen to their feet ; now she dropped 
almost literally into a chair, she was so spent, and he 
sat down beside bending toward her. If he had not 
been so very sorry for himself he would have been sorry 
for her. ** Poor little girl," he said, taking her hot 
fingers into his own. As she began to speak she was 
not conscious of his touch; she was conscious only that 
she must speak and he must understand. 

*' Years ago, when I was a little girl, about thirteen, 
I think, my sister died. We were everything to each 
other ; we had breathed the same breath all the years 
of our life; she was the stronger and led and I followed. 
When she was glad I was glad; when she was imhappy 
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how unhappy I was ! Don't you understand ? When 
I love I am led. The day she died — they had said she 
would not speak to me again — I went out into the hall 
and left mother sitting by her. I stood at the window 
and looked out and up. I do not remember what I 
saw; I do not know that I saw anything; but I spoke 
to Jesus Christ. I told him that Edna was dying and 
I was all alone; I asked him to take her and keep her 
safe, and to be a good friend to me, to love me as she 
had, and to keep me loving him as I loved her. I 
cannot tell you how I was comforted. He was nearer 
to me then than you are at this moment; as near as the 
beating of my own heart. But that did not stay. I 
know now that I went away from him. I stayed away 
years and years and in all that time he was never my 
friend so near again. Trouble came to me, all kinds, 
I think; I had no home, no one to help me; I had to 
take care of myself. Then I found him again, or he 
found me again. He is more my friend than he was 
that day, because there is more of me to love and trust 
and obey him. I obey Jesus Christ; he is my God." 
She ceased speaking and sat there pale and still. Owen 
Bathbun arose; his face was moved; his tone was gen- 
tle in its strong agitation. 

** You will not believe that I will promise, take an 
oath, not to come between ' ' 

**That would not help,*' she answered. **Your 
v^ery existence would come between. I could not be 
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your wife and not study your will and your wishes. I 
am made like that; when I give myself I give myself 
utterly. Unless our lives were one united life in his 
love and service, you would come between every time 
you breathed. I know how I loved my mother and 
my sister; I cannot love half. If you belonged to him, 
and made his will your first thought in life, I would 
not be afraid of myself. Dear, I am not so a&aid of 
you; I am afraid of myself." 

He sat down beside her, but he did not again touch 
her hand. "You are so strong," he urged, radiant 
with hope of such an abandonment of love, **you 
need have no fear of yourself." 

**But I am bound, bound with a promise to God. 
Last night I was so afraid of giving myself to you that 
I arose, for I could not sleep, and made a promise. I 
promised God that I would not marry you until you 
were a Christian ' ' 

** I dare hope sometimes that I am," he said humbly. 
** Why should you set yourself as a judge over me ? " 

* ' The Sabbath is a light thing to you ; it holds no 
covenant between you and Christ, who arose upon the 
first day of the week. You go to church when you 
cannot think what else to do with your Sunday even- 
ing ; you play a game of chess or read the Sunday 
papers in the morning. You are under the influence 
of a man who has no faith in God ; your friend, Guy 

Underwood, you told me yourself, is * absolutely with- 

o 
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out faith.' If you are his friend, where is your influ- 
ence?" 

**Our influence over each other is about equal, I 
think/' 

He spoke carelessly, as if the influence were of no 
moment to either ; they were friends, partners in busi- 
ness. What could a girl like this understand of such 
aflTairs? 

* * I think that is hardly true, ' ' she said gently. * * If 
equal force came from you both, wouldn't you both 
stand still ? or one of you ? But neither of you does 
stand still." 

' * Do I interfere with your friendships, Clara ? In 
all the years of our friendship have I ever asked you to 
resign a friend ? " 

' * Have I a friend, have I ever had a friend, whose 
influence over me seemed to you harmful ? " 

* ' Never until this summer, ' ' he replied frankly. 
' * Now I see you have found fanatical friends who think 
harmless things sinfiil — some backwoods people who 
know little of life, and less of the temptations of the 
natural man." 

'* Are you the natural man ? " 

''I'm afraid I am, as human and natural as they 
make them." 

'' I do not like to think I am asking you to resign 
your almost lifelong friendship with Ethel's husband — 
she and I are very close friends — you are in business 
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together too. But I cannot think of you as like him, 
with no higher purpose than he has. I have always 
believed you — so different/' she said, her voice failing. 

'* So we are ; as wide as the poles asunder, in some 
respects. He is a good citizen, an honest business man, 
a good husband, very patient with Ethel in her high- 
strung notions *' 

**I suppose you think we encourage each other in 
* high-strung notions.' " 

** Very probably ; women usually do." 

**I think we do help each other. Everybody has 
helped each other this summer. Do you remember 
Schiller's last words, * I begin to see clearer ' ? We 
have been seeing clearer. How can one not see clearer 
in peace and sunshine ? Have I any taste or habit you 
would like me to give up ? " 

" Your taste for some things is morbid and unnatural. 
I would like to see you love this world better ; I would 
like to show you some of the pleasant things in this 
world, that is good enough for the present. You have 
lived a life of self-denial, not a natural, healthy, hearty 
girl's life. You have had to work when you should 
have been playing, and have had to keep awake when 
you should have been sleeping. I would change all 
that. My income is increasing ; I am not a young 
man ; I am old enough to know life and the world 
better than you. You know life only as a schoolgirl 
and a school teacher ; you are susceptible and you have 
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been influenced ; they would make a nun of you, and 
you are already too much of a saint.'' 

She shrank from him ; she shrank from the tempta- 
tion. Was it in her to bear a wifehood like Ethel 
Underwood's? Yet he was very dear. He had been 
her friend when she had few others, and he was a good 
man. Who had ever known him to do a dishonorable 
or untrue thing ? 

** Clara," he said in his persuasive voice. 

She loved his voice and had missed it. But his 
promise ! Could she wrong him by asking if he had 
kept his word to her? As he bent nearer she drew 
back startled ; a familiar something troubled her ; what 
was it ? It was like a breath ; it was in his breath. 

** Owen, you have not kept your word." 

The scorn in her voice cut him like a sword. The 
color left his ruddy face ; all its lines chiseled into 
white ; his lips were white and hard. 

** But even giving up wrong things would not supply 
the new demand in me. The kingdom of heaven must 
become first in all your plans and thoughts and pur- 
poses * * 

** But may I not be in the way for that ? " he urged. 

*' Are you ? Tell me, are you in the way for that ? " 

** Not as you mean ; but I am not an open sinner, 
and with equal certainty, not a saint. * * 

How lightly the words, sinner, saint, fell from his 
lips. 
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''Life is like a game. Patience, and shuffle the 
cards. * Play your part well, there all the honor 
Ues.' '' 

** There is no chance," she said. 

** Chance — well, no, I suppose not. There is a realm 
where the individual is cared for. Being an individual 
I like to believe so. I like to dream of a coimtry life, 
sometimes, and time to save my soul, as the phrase 
goes. Do not look at me with such eyes." 

* * Do you remember that night last winter when I 
read, ' This is life eternal, to know ' ? " 

** I do not forget that, or anything else." 

"It must be that I have grown. I have learned 

what it is to have life eternal by knowing." 

*' I am glad for you," he said. ** With all my heart 

I wish I could know." 

* * You put yourself in the way of not knowing. ' ' 
**Do I? Perhaps I do. Anyway, I do not blame 

Underwood for it." 

** Why were you not warned by AmiePs life? " 
Was this the man whom, in a gush of girlishness, she 
had believed her ideal, the scholar her mind craved, 
the gentleman that satisfied her refinement, and one 
with her in eagerly and trustfully seeking the truth ? 
What something in him she had never suspected had 
developed and changed him into such a man as this 
man? 

* ' Owen, what has become of the friend I used to 
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have? Were you always like this and never told 
me?" 

** Clara, I never deceived you ; I have not changed ; 
I am not given to changing my mind. I was not bom 
with a natural faith, and none has come to me by spe- 
cial gift.*' 

''Then I deceived myself," said Clara, her mouth 
quivering. 

"What has become of the friend I used to have? 
Did you bury her in that garden, and have you risen 
to mock me with her eyes and her voice ? ' ' 

** My old self is buried ; I have risen " 

** You have not risen for me." 

** No," she said sorrowfully, but with a thrill of joy. 

** We can neither of us give up, it seems." 

"No," she said. 

* ' It is not like either of us to give up. We have 
come to a parting of the ways. ' ' 

** Yes," was the only word her lips could utter. 

" Tell me another thing," he urged. ** Is this be- 
cause you have seen some one else, some Saint Some- 
body to go with you on your crusade ? ' * 

* * Owen, the question is imworthy of you ! ' ' 

* ' Even of me ! I am relieved that some depth of 
depravity is unworthy of me." 

He left her and she went upstairs, spent as by fever, 
and stood at a window in the hall. Like the morning 
when her sister died, she looked out and up and saw 
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nothing. She was not alone as she stood there. She 
had been kept in the hour of her temptation. 

**I could not give any and not give all," she mur- 
mured. ** God made me that way for himself." 

Had God's will turned all the gold of her life to 
gray ? Was there no gold in her schoolwork and her 
children, the brother and sister of her own flesh and 
blood ? What made it so hard then, so hard that she 
had to fight to keep her breath ? Was she demanding 
a sacrifice of herself that God in his tenderness for his 
children was not demanding of her ? What had her 
life been to Owen ? What had she heraelf done for 
him ? She could not save his soul. She had only loved 
him ; that was all she had done and all she could ever 
do. Human love does not save men. Through know- 
ing and loving her he had not learned to know God 
and Jesus Christ. 

** No man cometh unto the Father but by me," said 
Christ. Owen Rathbim could not come unto the Father 
through the love of or a belief in the dearest human 
friend. He patiently read the books she asked him to 
read ; he went to church oftener than he used to go ; 
he had told her that her sainthood helped him to be- 
lieve in a heaven for the holy ones ; he had said that 
he believed her prayers were answered — ^but what was 
all this ? Was this faith in Christ ? Was this a Christ- 
like life ? ' * If any man have not the spirit of Christ, 
he is none of his." Had he, in any wise, the spirit of 
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Christ? What had Ethel Underwood done for her 
husband ? He was the same Guy Underwood she had 
married, dear, true, sympathetic, unselfish. Was that 
all Christ demanded of a man ? 

'* The woman's hour has struck,'* she remembered 
that Victor Hugo had said. *' The twentieth century is 
the woman's century." It was not his century, and 
he must recognize her standards. Even for love of her 
Owen Rathbun would not deny himself his daily wine. 
He had broken his word to her ; he would not humor 
her whim. 

The house was filled with strangers. He bade her 
farewell one evening in the reception room. She had 
not lingered for the click of his latchkey. He came in 
earlier than usual and surprised her as she stood at the 
table looking over the morning paper. 

' ' I have found a pleasant place in Brooklyn among 
friends. You will stay here ? " 

*' Oh, yes ; I like it. It is all the home I have." 

** Good-bye, then." 

** Good-bye," she said giving him her hand. 

There was nothing more to be said ; there never 
would be anything more to be said. They had come 
of their own accord to a parting of the ways. 

She went up to her own room, lighted the gas, and 
laid aside hat and cloak. She boiled an egg, toasted a 
slice of bread, opened a jar of strawbeiTy jam, and 
made tea. After her meal was over she finished the 
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blue and gray plaid dress she was making for Hester 
and wrote a letter to Herbert. It was his turn to have 
the letter. 

** There's a great deal to do/' she thought. ** I 
think that is the way God comforts me." Then she 
read again her letter from Ethel Underwood. " I am 
so rested/' the letter began. ** Something has hap- 
pened to me. I have given up my will about Guy. 
I was holding on so tight to the thought that I must 
save him, my influence, my prayers, I. I have been 
acting as though God had forgotten that he was in the 
world, as though Christ had not died for him* I was 
doing it all myself, or thought I must do it all. It was 
burning in my bones like a fire. I think I have 
prayed sleeping and waking for him. 

' * Now, what am I doing ? Nothing. Oh, yes ; I 
am breathing every breath in the assurance that Grod 
does know he is in the world ; that he created him ; 
that Christ did die for him ; that God's will surrounds 
him like an atmosphere of love and compassion ; and 
that it makes more difierence to him than it does to me 
whether or not he believes in Jesus Christ. Mr. French 
said all this to me and much more. He showed me 
that I have been rebellious ; that I was determined for 
Guy to become a Christian this moment, whether God's 
wise time had come or not. 

** I know I have thought hard of him because he has 
not answered my prayers, and I have stormed at Guy 
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and plagued the patience out of him. I have plagued 
him unmercifully. I have teased God unreasonably. 
I have been rebellious and without one bit of faith. I 
have believed in God's power, but not one particle in 
his wisdom. Now I am resting in God's wisdom and 
love as quietly as my baby rests in my arms. I hold 
her in my arms and think, * So God is holding me. ' 
And now I am not caring whether he is saved or not, 
nor when he is saved. I don't need to care ; God 
cares. I don't need to care about anything ; I am a 
baby in my Father's arms." 

She read the letter through the third time. Ethel's 
gray had all turned to gold. 



CHAPTER XVI 
bears' day 

The Loid is good to all ; his tender mercies are over all his works. 

—PscUma. 

Get leave to work ; 
• In this world 'tis the best you get at all. 

—E. B. Srouming. 

** "PVOLLY,'' said Dolly French's husband one even- 

•^ ing in February as they sat in the library, the 
room a glow of red in the lamplight, ** have you for- 
gotten that this is Bears' Day ? ' ' 

Paul French was watching the children, Hester and 
Herbert, as they bent over a bound volume of maga- 
zines. They were on the floor with the book spread 
open in their laps ; it took both laps to hold it. 

** If I ever remembered it, I had forgotten it," re- 
plied Dolly. 

* * Bears' Day, ' ' repeated the boy, with the uplifted 
face Paul French was waiting for. * * Do bears have a 
day?" 

** So it appears ; bears as well as boys." 

' * And girls, ' ' said Hester, still intent on the book. 

**I learned about it up in the Catskills, where you 
were bom. To-day is the second day of February and 
Bears' Day." 

219 
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Hester spread her hands over the page to keep Her- 
bert from tuming the leaf, and listened. 

' ' On this second day of February Mr. Bear wakes 
up from his long, long nap and comes out of his sleepy 
hollow of a den to take a look at the weather. He 
wants to discover if' it is worth while for him to come 
out and stay awake. He looks all about him with a 
very knowing eye, and if the weather doesn't suit his 
state of mind he goes back and goes to sleep again, 
sometimes for a week or two, sometimes for a month or 
two. He sleeps on very comfortably until about the 
first of April if the sky is clear and cold, for if the 
sun shines so that he can see his own shadow he knows 
there is time for another nap. If the weather is cloudy 
and mild he expects an early spring and often stays out 
and does not finish his nap." 

"But, Uncle Paul, how do people know it," in- 
sisted Herbert, forgetting the pictures, '* if they go right 
back and nobody sees them come out ? ' ' 

** Think about it yourself. How would you know 
it next day if you should happen to go that way?" 

** I wouldn't know it at all." 

** They might leave some hair," said Hester. 

** They certainly do leave something behind. What 
would you leave behind in February if there was snow 
on the ground?" 

*' Footprints," answered Herbert. *'But suppose 
there wasn't any snow? " 
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** Then they would step on the ground/' said Hester. 

** It might be frozen," objected the boy. 

' * But they would be heavy enough to make a 
track, ' ' she reasoned. 

"Tame bears have been watched, and they do the 
same thing ; for two or three Bears' Days they came 
out to take a look at the weather." 

* * How do they know it is the second of February ? ' ' 
asked Herbert. **Who told them it was Bears' 
Day?" 

** They haven't any calendar," said Hester. 

** They have nature's own calendar," replied Paul 
French. ** Trust them to know when to wake up. It 
isn't the second of February that made the day ; the 
bears came out on that day, and so it got their name." 

" Oh I " exclaimed Herbert. **Now please tell us 
another story about the Catskills." 

** Because it is our native land," appended Hester. 

** I loved it as if it were mine," said Dolly French 
with a half-sigh, longing for the mountains. 

**Well, along the upper heights of the Catskills 
once lived a woman unusually fond of animals ; it is 
said that wild bears have come to her in the woods and 
licked her hands." 

*' Perhaps she had berry stains on them," said Dolly. 
** They are very fond of wild berries." 

** Aunt Dolly," questioned Hester, **do you think 
the bears stayed out to-day ? " 
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** I think 80 ; it has been very mild and cloudy all 
day/' 

* * I hope so, for I want to begin my garden. Mariah 
has a book all about flowers and seeds and gardening 
and she reads it and reads it." Hester turned the 
page, and both heads bent again over the volume. 

Paul French gave his wife a look that she under- 
stood ; of all her household she loved these children 
best. **It is almost right to covet them," she had 
written to their sister, * * for they are the * best gifts. ' ' ' 

Mariah' 8 laugh told of her presence in the family sit- 
ting room. The girls, Mariah and Helen, were dress- 
making together. They had sent for patterns and now 
were talking fashions over the open pages of the Feb- 
ruary fashion magazine. 

**It was too funny," said Mariah, stopping to talk 
with uplifted scissors; ** John would say I am wicked 
to laugh, but I was afraid I would burst. As soon as 
that man was through asking the blessing I had to pre- 
tend to scold Hester for dropping her napkin to keep 
from laughing outright. He said * We thank thee for 
this fodder.'" 

** What is fodder ? " questioned Helen. 

** Why, food we give cattle. We say we have fod- 
dered the cattle when we feed them. Imagine us eat- 
ing as cows and sheep and horses. I suppose that is 
the best English he knows for food." 

Helen laughed. ''And he said Bibble for Bible. 
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That was harder for me. I did laugh and granny 
looked at me." 

'^ I suppose he is a good man," Mariah hastened to 
acknowledge contritely. * ' I wish ' ' 

*'He is. He is a great worker, Mr. French says, 
among the Germans. Your John Wheatcroft goes 
down there to help. ' ' 

** He isn't mine," declared Mariah angrily. 

**Well, then, without any possessive pronoun, he 
goes there to help. Did you get twelve yards ? This 
pattern will take twelve." 

** Yes. Will I look well in dark green ? " 

**You look well in anything," was the admiring 
reply. **I wish I did. Look at this — mother must 
have a house dress — ^gray trimmed with black velvet. 
I have earned it for her." 

Mariah thought that her mother needed nothing she 
could do for her. And she had loved her as well as 
Hel^n loved her mother. 

** Mariah!" exclaimed Helen, "that will do for a 
traveling suit. ' ' 

* * But when shall I ever travel ? ' ' 

** Aren't you going around the world with your 
mother?" 

**No," replied Mariah, very earnestly. ''I don't 
know the reason why I do not want to go; the very 
thought makes me cry with homesickness." 

A look of mischief shot across Helen's face. * ' There 
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is the reason, ' ' was on her lips, but she refrained and 
lifted her merry eyes to greet John Wbeatcroft as he 
entered the room. 

They had expected him; they expected him every 
evening when there was not a prayer meeting in West- 
holt, or at the schoolhouses in ** villages to the right or 
left of them, ' ' as Helen phrased it to her mother. 

To-night his eyes were more than usually grave, his 
manner more than usually quiet. 

''We are talking fashions," observed Mariah. 

***The fashion of this world passeth away,'*' he 
quoted. **I would like to haVe you think of better 
things, Mariah." 

** But I must learn how to make my dresses." She 
frowned and pouted. *' Some one has had to learn how 
to make your clothes." 

** But they do not talk to me about it." 

** Oh, no, you talk to them," said Mariah, with her 
Ught laugh. **I suppose you think the sinners must 
do the work and the saints wear the clothes. Why 
don't you think it is wicked for people to wear the 
things people waste time in talking over and making ? 
Adam and Eve did not make their own clothes at first, 
and neither would we if " 

The conclusion, ** God would make them for us," 
was hindered on her lips. She did not wish to be irrev- 
erent. She was angry with John Wheatcroft; he was 
always hard and never understood. 
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** Never mind, Mariah/' he said gently. '* I spoke 
too hastily. Clothe yourself in suitable fashion but do 
not set your affections " 

'* I never will — set my affections," she replied laugh- 
ing. 

* * Mr. and Mrs. French are in the library. I know 
they want to see you," Helen interposed, sympathetic 
with the girl and sorrowful for the man. 

** I want to see them," he said. 

He found them reading at the library table ; the 
children had played bears' day, going to sleep in a 
corner of the room under a rug, and crawling out to 
look at the weather, growling to each other that spring 
had come and it was time to make the garden. Then 
they had changed into a sleepy little boy and girl and 
kissed Uncle Paul and Aunt Dolly good-night. 

** Ah, John," was Paul French's familiar and cor- 
dial welcome. 

Dolly looked up and smiled and went on reading. 
' ** I wanted to come and tell you," said John, as the 
slightest possible preface, * * I have been with Ben 
Clinton. He died while I was there." He sat down. 
Dolly forgot her book to listen. **He sent for me 
three days ago. He has been very wild. He went 
straight to the hospital in Dunellen as soon as he came 
home. His fether and mother would have nothing to 
do with him. No Westholt boy ever was so drunken 
and disobedient before. He drank himself into con- 
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sumption, or brought it on by exposure. He has been 
in all kinds of wickedness. He told me the first day I 
went that the doctors had said he must die. B[is face 
— ^but you must have seen such faces. I told him about 
Jesus Christ, and he listened with tears and groans. 
Then he said a prayer after me. The second day he 
had grown much weaker, but I found him sajdng the 
words of the prayer I had prayed. To-day he could 
scarcely speak when I reached him, but he was praying 
the same words.'* There were tears in the eyes of both 
men. Impulsive Dolly was sobbing. 

*'I don't see how his mother dared,'* said Dolly 
vehemently. * * His father might, but his mother " 

* * They say neither his father nor his mother wfent to 
see him. I hope that is not true. I shall not believe 
it unless I hear it from their own lips. ' ' 

" And he was a Westholt Sunday-school boy," said 
Dolly. * * I am sorry to believe that Westholt could do 
no more for him." 

"Let us not be sorry to believe the truth," said 
John Wheatcroft, who was no more afraid to believe 
the truth outside the Bible than he was afraid to be- 
lieve the truth inside the Bible. * * We do not know 
how much Westholt did for him. My father used to 
say — ^and, as a boy, I wondered much — ' Christ will 
have his bride.' " 

As he passed into the hall Mariah pushed aside the 
portiere of the sitting room. 
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** Tell your mother that I will come to-morrow," she 
said with penitent lips. ' ' I have promised her that I 
will make over her black silk." 

'* Is that all you think about ? " he questioned with 
restrained impatience. 

** Helping your mother ? ' ' she asked innocently. 

His eyes softened, his face flushed. She darted 
away with a laugh. She was so young, so sweet. 
What a bear he was to growl at her ! 

Every day he understood her less. Did he love her . 
more? He was not sure of that. He had seen a 
woman, his ideal. John Wheatcrofb had his ideal of 
womankind. In his brief evening visits he stayed 
awhile in the sitting room with the girls, or a half-hour 
in the library ; but when the family were gathered 
together in the parlor for games, reading aloud, or 
conversation, he usually refused to join them. He 
could not go home and speak to Christ with a din in 
his ears. He was never his talking self in a general 
conversation. Mariah was ashamed of his silent self. 
She said he was at home only in the field, at a prayer 
meeting, or among his own thoughts. 

**I wonder if John Wesley would have made a 
preacher of that man," said Paul French, as the dea- 
con's step passed over the piazza. 

''I don't believe he could have made him study 
' The Faerie Queene,' as he required his other young 
preachers to do." 
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After a few moments of thinking with her eyes on 
her book, Dolly looked up and said very earnestly : 
**Paul, I have been thinking. Do you suppose we 
could buy the stone house — buy Mariah Hardenbergh 
out of her inheritance ? I am not covetous '* 

** Oh, no ; you are only like the man who wanted to 
own all the land that joined his/' 

**I think I will speak of it, just to show her how 
much it is to her. It is a very real possession. I 
wonder if there is stuff enough in that girl to hold her 
own. She has an iron will if she only finds it out." 

** Dolly, my wife,'' — ^looking at her with his serene 
eyes, — ** are you longing for anything ? Troubled, not 
satisfied ? Has anything gone wrong ? " 

** Nothing more than the housekeeper's usual per- 
plexities. Cook is cross, and our good German Dora 
says she must go home to the Fatherland next month. 
No, Paul, in the words of the immortal Shakespeare, 
* I am shut up with a measureless content.' Even 
Queen Victoria could do nothing for me but stand out 
of my sunshine." 

The next evening John Wheatcroft asked the privi- 
lege of a talk in the library with Mr. French. He 
began with a shyness unusual even for himself. 

**Ihave had a most blessed experience. I cannot 
tell any one else for fear of the semblance of boasting. 
My class in Sunday-school is a class of girls ; the 
grown girls. I have had them off and on for six years. 
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I labored and prayed, but not one was brought to 
Christ. At last it occurred to me that I had not made 
a personal appeal. I talk to the boys and men un- 
ceasingly ; but I am awkward with girls and women. 
I never know what to say. I feel as if they might 
break if I touch them roughly. But it was given to me 
that I should talk to them personally, each one alone. I 
could talk to strangers better. It was a cross, but it was 
laid on me. I had to fight to gain the victory. That was 
a year ago. I began with ithe youngest. It was made 
easier than I deserved. I called to see her father, and 
she was the only one at home. I told her the best I 
could. We had two hours together. She wept, and 
promised to seek the Lord. At the next opportunity 
she confessed her faith. There are eleven in the class. 
We have the Lord's Supper six times a year. There 
were three to be received the next time. It was made 
so easy for me to find them alone and the way was so 
plain and open that I was ashamed of myself. I am 
never anything else, except when I have times of being 
proud, and I fight that out on my knees. 

** Mariah Hardenbergh was the last I spoke to. She 
tossed my words off as if they were puffl of thistle down. 
But she wrote me the smallest letter to-day to say that 
she wanted to join the church in March if I thought 
she was prepared. You can help her and your wife 
can. Probably she has told Mrs. French. There will 
be two besides Mariah, making all the class." 



CHAPTER XVU 



ASHES 



The philosopher claims that no atom in creation touches another 
atom. They only approach within a certain distance ; then the attrac- 
tion ceases, and an invisible something repels; they only seem to 
touch.— jP. W. Robertaon. 

CLARA RANESFORD'S days went on with sun- 
rising and sunsetting to mark them. She thought 
she had nothing besides to mark them, nothing to cause 
one day to be different from another day. Sometimes 
it was a rest to think the days were alike. In the old 
times, the old, glad times, there was always something 
to make a new day : a little journey somewhere, a talk 
that expressed so much in sentences so few, often only 
a look that brought a quick breath. Life was a prom- 
ise then. Had God broken the promise ? Those days 
could not have held God's promise ; she had only im- 
agined it. K she had been less headstrong, her heart 
would not have made this image and worshiped it. But 
now her eyes were seeing clear. 

Was there not something about ** accept thy sacri- 
fice," and in the margin **bum it to ashes" as the 
literal meaning of accept? She was being burnt to 
ashes. It was sacred fire that burnt in those long-ago 
days of literal sacrifices. Was God's fire burning to 
230 
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ashes now ? Would his fire hurt so ? Was it a sin to 
be hurt so ? Was her hurt a grief to God ? Was it 
her flesh or her spirit that was shaken ? 

All through the winter she resisted every impulse to 
write to Owen Rathbun. A word would woo him 
back ; they might become friends on the same old foot- 
ing ; perhaps that would be enough for both. 

In March, one weary Saturday afternoon, she wrote 
asking him to come for a talk ; there were many things 
she had to say that had been gathering all those 
months. Then in a fit of shame or despair, she opened 
the door of her stove and threw into the glowing coals 
the closely written sheet, and it was burnt to ashes. 
She would not lead herself into temptation. 

In April, on another weary Saturday, she wrote 
again. It was stiff*, shy, proud, reticent, but with 
something between the lines that she was sure he would 
understand. If she might only have one more talk, 
perhaps she could help him to believe and confess. 

Early Monday morning, as she was starting for 
school, his letter was put into her hand. She held it, 
but dared not open it. It held the truth ; was she 
afraid of the truth ? Then, bravely, she tore it open, 
thinking the while how he would reprove her haste ; 
he opened a letter very neatly and carefully. She 
read : 

Dear Clara : — I had an engagement Saturday 
evening — you remember I am not as strict about the 
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theatre on Saturday night as you are — and could not 
break it. Tuesday evening will do for me. K I do 
not hear from you to the contrary I shall take pleasure 
in one of our friendly conferences. From your letter I 
gather that you are overworked. Another summer 
like last summer, I hope you are planning. Do think 
of yourself. Yours truly, 

Owen Rathbun. 

He had not cared to come. He was not changed. 
He went to the theatre instead — with some one, per- 
haps with a lady. Why should he not go with a lady ? 
He hoped she would have another summer like last 
summer, the summer that took her away from his in- 
fluence, the summer that made the parting of their 
ways. Did she want the old days to come back ? If 
he came, might she not in that ** sudden moment** of 
which she was afraid ? No ; she had promised, and 
God would hold her to her promise. Even if she could 
she would not break her word to God. 

In the absorbing interest of school work she forgot 
the letter in her pocket ; but when the noon bell struck, 
her indecision surged over her in waves. To do 
nothing, to speak not a word, was to allow him to come. 
Was it within the touch of her hand? **I will hold 
thee by thy right hand, * ' came to her as in a human 
voice. 

'* Miss Ranesford ! '* Etta Finch had put her head 
in at the class-room door. **Here you stand like a 
statue and your tea is getting cold. I made it to-day. 
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and it is first-class. I brought home-made cake too, 
that you rave over. What has happened to you ? ' * 

*'I am not hungry/' replied Clara, turning and 
smiling. * * I have been drilling these girls until I feel 
as if I had been running up hill holding my breath.'' 

**You are a goose to work so hard. Your class 
always does well. We all say you are killing yourself 
with work this year. What does anything matter as 
long as you are happy and your tea keeps hot ? Come 
quickly, or I shall have to make you another cup. 

Four of the teachers lunched together. The table 
was daintily spread in Miss Finch's class-room. To 
Clara the lunch was a feast ; it was the only meal she 
did not eat in solitude. 

Etta Finch poured the tea for Clara ; the other two 
teachers were eating and chatting like himgry school- 
girls. 

** It was magnificent, Harriet said," Selina Mayhew 
interjected, biting into a biscuit. **I only wish 
younger sisters were invited to go. I asked him if he 
would take me next Saturday night. We all like to go 
out Saturday nights because we have Sunday to rest and 
do nothing in. He took me out several times and I was 
sure I was the one, but now I know it was Harriet all 
the time. He didn't dare ask her. He took us both 
twice, but the ' both ' business seems to be over, unless 
I go as sister-in-law." 

*' Is your sister engaged ? " inquired Etta Finch. 
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**Not really, actually, and in spoken words. I 
asked her when I was half-asleep, and she came home, 
but she only laughed. I know she is expecting to be. " 

* * Do tell us about him, * ' urged Etta Finch. * * Clara 
Ranesford, I'll never bring anything nice again unless 
you take another biscuit. You do not usually peck at 
things as though you were a bird. My girls will do as 
well as yours, and I never lose my breath about them. ' ' 

** Oh, he's a business man," responded Selina May- 
hew to Etta's invitation, ''a literary business man, a 
college graduate — Yale, I think — and up in paintings 
and music. Harriet has been brought up in a literary 
way this winter. She isn't literary a bit herself ; taught 
a year and gave it up. But she is * taking, ' if she is my 
sister. I am not a bit like her. She is seven years 
older. You all know about that time she was engaged. 
It hurt dreadfiilly at the time ; I suppose such things 
do. Pass me a sandwich, please ; it always makes me 
hungry to talk. He died, you know, suddenly ; she 
didn't even see him. That was three years ago. 

'*We have always known this new lover; I don't 
remember a time when we didn't. But we no more 
thought of him as a possible lover than we did of — I 
fail in comparison. Perhaps Harriet did ; I speak only 
of myself ; but I am too young, anyway. He is bald on 
the top of his head and wears glasses ; she will not tell 
me how old he is. He is the dearest old bachelor that 
ever lived ; he is gentle and generous and gracious. 
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He has boarded in New York until last September ; 
then he came to mother and pleaded with her to take 
him. There was only the spare room empty, and she 
said she couldn't ; the girls must have company. He 
said, 'Mrs. May hew, take me in and I'll be their 
company.' He has kept his word. He was awfully 
stupid and silent at first, and didn't go out anywhere ; 
just shut himself up and read, read, read. But we 
brought him out of his shell and brightened him up. 
He looks like another man. I hope the engagement 
ring will be a cluster." 

" What is his business ? " inquired somebody. 

''Oh, that's good. He is in a splendid real -estate 
firm." 

" Business good, age suitable," counted Etta Finch 
on her fingers. 

"Tastes sympathetic," added Sylvia Powers. "Is 
he tall enough ? Harriet is so tall." 

" Exactly her height, short for a man ; but they look 
well together. He is brown-eyed and brown-mustached 
and she is blonde. Oh, yes, they'll do. He looks 
good, not like some men. He does everything every- 
body else does, of course, but he never plays cards for 
money." 

" Only for prizes," interpolated Etta Finch. 

" WeU. yes. for prizes. He gave Harriet the prizes 
when we had our last progressive euchre party. The 
first prize was the prettiest picture ; it cost something 
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too. Mother didn't quite like it ; she told him so after- 
ward. Mother wishes he would go to church regularly. 
Mother is a very old-fashioned Christian. He goes 
every Sunday evening with us. He does anything he 
likes in the morning. And then mother doesn't like 
it because he does not believe in total abstinence. He 
says he is a temperance man ; that is, he drinks tem- 
perately." 

* * What does your sister think of that ? ' ' inquired 
Sylvia, who wore a knot of white ribbon. 

**She says she doesn't believe in hectoring a man's 
life out of him because he does the things other men do; 
she does the things other women do. ' ' 

** But she doesn't do wrong things, " reasoned Sylvia. 

** She says that is not so wrong ; she is not afraid he 
will ever be intemperate. He is middle-aged ; it isn't 
as if he were a young man. He says his ideas are 
fixed and not likely to change. ' ' 

Sylvia Powers put her lips together. 

** Oh, I know what you think. We will not argue. 
Mother says she knows Harriet will have a good hus- 
band ; his father was a temperate man all his life." 

**So was George Washington," said Etta Finch, 
with a laugh. 

** And Charles Lamb, whom we all love," reasoned 
Selina. ** Everybody knows he was gentle and melan- 
choly and drank his whisky, sometimes a glass too 
much. ' ' 
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"But he was far from my ideal of a man," said 
Sylvia indignantly. ** Think of your ideal man hoping 
that his last breath would be inhaled through a pipe 
and exhaled in a pun, stuttered out at that ! ' * 

** For shame! " exclaimed Etta Finch. ** It is trea- 
son to talk against Charles Lamb.'' 

**Mr. Rathbun reads his essays to Harriet by the 
hour. I will tell him that. But we were not talking 
about ideal men any more than about ideal women. 
Who ever saw an ideal woman ? *' 

* * I have seen two or three who come near it, ' ' an- 
swered Clara Ranesford ; **and they will be ideal if 
they keep on growing. ' ' 

** So shall we," laughed Etta Finch; then she began 
to recite dramatically : 

"Thou shalt know him when he comes, 
Not by any din of drums, 

Nor the vantage of his airs ; 
Neither by his crown, nor his gown. 

Nor by anything he wears. 
He shall only well known be 
By the holy harmony 
That his coming makes in thee." 

** *Holy harmony' is good," said Selina Mayhew. 

** A glass of wine now and then, or every day, doesn't 

. destroy the * holy harmony ' for me. I know it would 

for Clara ; she looks as though we were burying Harriet 

instead of marrying her." 
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It had not made a difference to Clara. Why should 
it make a difference to her now? Did she wish she 
had never gone to Westholt to come home with opened 
eyes? 

** Early in the eighteenth century in London every- 
body drank,** said Sylvia Powers, with her quick sar- 
casm. **Dr. Johnson said to Boswell, *I remember, 
sir, when every decent person in Litchfield got drunk 
every night and nobody thought the worse of them.' 
But we are not eighteenth century men and women. 
An old sign read : * Here you may get drunk for a 
penny ; dead drunk for two pence, straw provided.' 
The temperate are above the straw. That is to 
come." 

** Sylvia, you are dreadful," cried Selina Mayhew. 
* ' Mr. Rathbun looks more like mounting a throne than 
sleeping on straw. But mother is as extreme as you 
are. He said yesterday when she alluded to it that he 
never drank more than a bottle and a half at one 
time." 

''A bottle and a half!" screamed Etta Finch. 
*' Do temperance men drink as much as that ? " 

** Very temperance men," replied the white-ribboned 
girl. ** I think we girls don't know very much about 
men ; not always everything our own brothers do. ' ' 

'' A man cannot live in one's house six months, and 
one breakfast and dine with him, and spend evenings 
and Sundays with him, and not know if he is a bad 
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man," argued Selina Mayhew. *' And we have always 
known him ; no one has ever breathed a breath against 
him/' 

**I beg your pardon/' said Sylvia; '* my remark 
was simply general. I was thinking of a girl I know 
who learned after her marriage that her husband was a 
gambler and moderate drinker ; she had not known 
that he drank even a bottle and a half at a sitting." 

** Because this is so open proves that Mr. Rathbun 
does nothing worse secretly. I like him well enough ; 
he will always be good to me. And anyway it may be 
settled this very minute. They are going out to-night. 
She doesn't like his name — Owen. But that is all she 
doesn't like about him. Why, Clara! don't you want 
more than that to eat ? " 

Clara Kanesford had risen ; but still stood there fas- 
cinated. 

* * You look Uke a ghost, ' ' Etta Finch declared. * ' I 
never saw a winter work on you like this. Are you 
doing outside work ? ' ' 

** Nothing to hurt. But I am the head of a family 
now, you know. ' ' 

** Oh, yes ; you had a romance, finding a little 
brother and sister. It must be a change to have a 
romance. I can't even get disappointed in love." 

** Disappointed in loving must be worse," said Sylvia 
Powers ; **and I have enough of that. I am trying 
to love my class, and I hate the sight of them." 
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*'Hush, the Board of Education will hear you," 
whispered Selina. Then in her usual tone she said : 
** I wish that question of temperance hadn't come up. 
It worries me, I suppose because mother worries. Af- 
ter all, the habit does not grow upon a man of strong 
character. It is only a feather-weight against all his 
real manliness." 

**Do you know how much a feather-weight is?" 
asked Clara, speaking with tense earnestness. *'The 
Indian fastens a feather on the string of his bow ; it 
steadies the shaft and gives the flint-head a more sure 
lodgment. This feather-weight you speak of un- 
steadies ; it has unsteadied a man if he has tried to 
break the habit and cannot." 

*' He isn't like that," said Selina hastily. ** I wish 
we hadn't talked about it. Do try a sandwich. A 
tongue sandwich will be good for you ; you have 
spoken two sentences." 

*' Then I will make the experiment," consented 
Clara ; ''please give me a few moments to complete it. " 

'* I don't quite know what Tom will say," rattled on 
Selina Mayhew, who seemed to be thriving on tongue 
sandwiches. **Tom always was a dear boy, and 
mother's stay and staff since father's ship never came 
home. Our family have been sailors for a hundred 
years, you know. Tom gave up school and went on 
board the ** Isaac Jeans " as soon as father was given 
up. He has worked his way up until he is first officer 
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now and hopes to have a ship in another year. He has 
studied and passed his examination. He is the apple 
of mother's eye, her very heart's delight. He comes 
between Harriet and me. He is a stanch teetotaler, 
and every other good thing. He will not even go to 
the theatre, or play cards — very unusual in one of his 
profession, don't you think so? Oh, he brings us such 
lovely silks and gloves I He has promised to take 
mother on his first trip as captain ; she used to go with 
father ; we have all had our turns in going. He looks 
like Harriet ; I am the ugly duckling. I have written 
to him about Harriet's new lover, but I didn't speak 
of anything to worry him. He can wait and judge for 
himself ; one man can always take the measure of an- 
other. ' ' 

Clara went out and walked several blocks, glad of 
the April air and sunshine. She forgot the something 
she intended to buy for her little sister ; she forgot that 
she had a little sister. That evening she wrote to Owen 
Rathbun saying that she would be busy Tuesday even- 
ing, and could not at this writing name a day for the 
*' friendly conference." She was living in the hope of 
the summer with her small brother and sister at West- 
holt. 

Her life and Owen Rathbun's had never laid hold 
upon each other ; they had only seemed to touch. 

She laid her life in the furnace of God's will and 

asked him to bum it with his own gold. 

Q 
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One day as she sat sewing in her little room — ^it was 
Saturday afternoon and something reminded her of an 
April walk in the Park — the thought came to her with 
force : '' He has hurt me ; perhaps he was selfish and 
wrong. He is so much older in years and in experience 
he should have understood me." Then, as she thought 
about him and the friendship of the years, she found 
there was nothing to forgive ; he had wronged her only 
in being himself. 

No one but God can do anything with yesterday ; it 
is of yesterday that he makes to-morrow. 

In her weekly letter to Dolly French she wrote : * * I 
have been so looking forward to vacation in Westholt ; 
I wonder if it is weak in me to wish to go to heaven 
instead. I enclose a little thing I found in a torn paper 
some one had thrown away. 

*' Uplifted and hopeful, I began my day. 

I would do much — ^much work in kindness, 
Help others, and lead them along the way ; 
Sure of myself — in my blindness. 

Stumbling and falling, all through the day. 
Not sure of myself — asking for kindness; 

Ah, me ! I could not show others the way ; 
Dear Lord ! lead me — in mv blindness." 



CHAPTER XVIIl 

A GIRL AND A MOOD 

Shadows to-day, while shadows show Ood'a wUl. 

To-day we race in darknessjor a crown, 
In darkness for beatitude to be, 
In darkness, for the city luminous. 

—ChritHna Eo88€tti, 

ONE May afternoon, when all the new spring was 
calling her out of doors, Mariah shut herself up 
in the library. Her reddened eyes were bent upon the 
page of a thick volume she had brought to the library 
table. 

''Education and Research in Agriculture" headed 
the page that she was plodding through. For a week 
John Wheatcroft had been more than usually silent ; 
she was confident that he was despising her. She read 
aloud, keeping the place with her finger. 

*' * It will not be doubted that, with reference to in- 
dividual or national welfare, agriculture is of primary 
importance. In proportion as nations advance in 
population and other circumstances of maturity, this 
truth becomes more apparent and renders the cultiva- 
tion of the soil more and more an object of public pa- 
tronage. Institutions for promoting it grow up sup- 
ported by the public purse, and to what object can it 
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be dedicated with greater propriety? Among the 
means which have been employed to this end none have 
been attended with greater success than the establish- 
ment of Boards composed of public characters ' ' ' 

With a laugh and a grumble the book was banged 
shut. 

'* Boards ! Public characters ! " she repeated. '* Ed- 
ucation and Research ! ' * Then she laughed with the 
tears rolling down her cheeks. 

*'0h, dear!'* in half-comical misery. "And I 
don't succeed with the Bible any better. I do love to 
read it to myself ; but I can't talk about things ; I 
don't know how. I laugh or look provoked or 
stupid." 

As quickly as the tears came they were wiped away. 
Suppose John Wheatcroft were always silent and 
always despised her, and her mother always kept sail- 
ing around the world, and Mr. French took the church 
in New York that had asked him to come — there was 
nothing left but the garden and the old house. The 
old house was desolate without Aunt Mariah and her 
mother ; even the fire on the hearth did not crackle and 
flame as it had done last May. 

Mrs. Wheatcroft would take her in. She would be 
a dear mother ; she was a dear mother. If John only 
would smile and talk and not stay in a shell ! 

On the piazza the children were chanting something. 
The words came to the girl in the library : 
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** Said the corn to the lilies, 

Press not near my feet, 
You are only lilies, 

Neither com nor wheat ; 
Does one earn a living, 

Just by being sweet? " 

Then the voice of the teacher broke in and the 
children were hushed. Mariah's head drooped again 
in the bitterness of sorrow. 

What could she say to John ? That she was sorry ? 
What was she sorry for ? Could she tell him that she 
was sorry that he did not love her any longer ? She 
was sorry that she did not love better the things he loved ; 
but if she loved him would that not do instead ? If he 
comforted her as no one else ever had or ever could, 
did she not need him, even if she were not bright like 
Helen — he liked to talk to Helen, for she said such 
bright things — and even if she could not manage a farm 
like Hannah Carver? 

** Oh, dear ! " with a childish sob. 

In the morning hour that very day Mr. French had 
said, and Mariah remembered it, * * God never allows 
us to be hurt simply for the sake of the hurt." 

'* For what, then ? " Helen had inquired with quick, 
questioning eyes. 

' ' Did you keep Hester a half-hour in her room yes- 
terday afternoon simply to hurt her V he had asked 
and Helen had smiled as if she understood. 
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Was God hurting her by lettmg John Wheatcroft 
be so silent ? Did God mean not to hurt her but to 
heal her ? Like those who came to Jesus she had need 
of healing. With her facie in her hands she prayed. 

Then she sobbed to sympathetic self: ''Helen says 
girls must have something to live for. I don't know 
how to live for something. I am not grand enough for 
thoughts ; I must have things. I can't think ; I must 
touch." 

Then she wiped her eyes and brushed her rumpled 
hair with her hands and went out to the school-room on 
the piazza. 

The last letter from her mother was very warm and 
loving. It closed : 

We shall be in New York in November, or early 
in December, and your father says he wants you to 
come to our boarding house and stay while the ship is 
loading and unloading. He has a dear little gold 
watch for you. I would not let him buy a ring. Some- 
body else will buy that for you. I think of you when 
you were a baby and I want you. 

Your very loving mother, 

Katbina Waterbury. 



CHAPTER XIX 



IN THE GARDEN 



Our presence, because Thou art iu it, shall tell upon men diyinely, 
and our truth, because Thou art in it, becomes to them the conveyance 
of gospel light, liberty, and life.— fier. Charles H. Parkhurst.- 

TN the Sunday twilight Paul French and Guy Under- 
-■- wood stood in the old garden. That day Paul 
French had preached in the church at Westholt. 

** You said it was not enough to believe in God, the 
Creator,'* said Guy Underwood. 

** Christ said so. He said we must believe in him 
whom the. Father hath sent. 'No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.' No man can find the Father 
unless he go by the way of Christ. ' ' 

** What about Daniel, Samuel, and your other heroes 
and saints? " 

** K you will read Hebrews and Leviticus you'will 
find that one makes the other clear. Christ said that 
Abraham saw his day and was glad. The natural man, 
like the earth, is without form and void ; darkness is 
upon the face of the deep. The Spirit of Qt)d 
moves; he says, *Let there be light.' This is, *In 
the beginning.' In the Gospel of John is the story 
also of the beginning : * In the beginning was the 
Word and the Word was God. . . That is the true 
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Light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.' God said let this light be, his Son whom he 
sent into the world." 

** Pardon me, I am not talking for argument ; that 
is over. I am indeed seeking the light. Did not the 
disciples go directly to God himself, not by the way of 
Christ ? They said, ' Our Father who art in heaven. ' ' ' 

" Who taught them to say ' Our Father ? ' " 

Hesitating and with an inflection of surprise, ** Christ 
taught them." 

** Through his teaching they went to God. Because 
they had learned of God through him, Christ said to 
them, * Your Father. ' No one can believe in Christ 
unless he is taught of the Spirit, and bom of God. 
* No man knoweth who the Son is but the F-ather, and 
who the Father is but the Son.' " 

''How can we know then?" with pride and im- 
patience. '* We are the created thing, shut out from 
the Trinity." 

''We never can unless the Father or the Son will 
each make himself or the other known to us. Christ 
adds — I did not quote it all — ' and he to whom the Son 
will reveal him. ' ' ' 

" How can we know the Son ? I do not know Jesus 
Christ as other than a historic character." 

* ' The Spirit takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them unto us. What the things of Christ are we learn 
by his prayer to the Father for his disciples : ' Glorify thy 
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Son, that thy Son also may glorify thee : as thou hast 
given him power over all flesh, that he should give 
eternal life to as many as thou hast given him. And 
this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.' *' 

Guy Underwood plucked leaf after leaf from a 
blackberry bush. Both men were silent with their 
faces toward the afterglow. 

** Guy, dear friend, will you promise me to kneel 
down and ask that the Spirit may reveal to you the 
truth concerning the Son ? *' 

*' I will," promised Guy Underwood. 

The next Saturday afternoon Ethel Underwood was 
moving about the nursery putting things in order. At 
the sound of her husband's step on the stair she dropped 
a soiled rag baby and sprang to meet him. Something 
in his face made her pause, and he took both her hands 
into his own. 

** Ethel," he said in solemn gladness, **I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Messiah of God." 

Mutely she threw her arms about his neck and laid 
her head upon his shoulder. God's will had changed 
all her gray to gold. 



CHAPTER XX 

ORANDFATHEB AND BIDING TO MILL 

Year after year in sunshine or in shadow, 

Rolls the world round, love, and finds us as we were. 

— D. Jf. Craa, 

'' TT'S funny and cunning," said Helen, standing in 

-^ the center of the small sitting room and looking 
around. ** It is the smallest house I ever was in." 

** But it is nice," replied Mariah resentfully. 

' * As cunning as a mouse trap. Of course it is nice. 
Did you think that I meant I did not like it ? I never 
saw anything so dear and funny and cunning." 

**What is ftinny?" questioned Mariah, still re- 
sentful. 

** Oh, everything. So ancient and quaint and anti- 
quated, so hundred-years-ago-ey. You know I have 
always lived in a large house, with everything new ; 
it had to be ; nothing a bit prettily shabby, as these 
things are, and faded down into such pretty grays and 
browns, not dingy, but sepia. How I would like to 
paint this room ! It is the prettiest nook I ever saw." 

Mariah' s resentment vanished. Helen's admiration 
of Mrs. Wheatcroft's sitting room gave her a new ap- 
preciation of its comfort and homeliness. 

The fire on the hearth, the tall clock ticking in the 
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comer, ,the paper on the walls, with large figures of 
vines and bleeding hearts on a gray ground, the home- 
made muslin curtains, the rockers and footstools covered 
with faded stuff dress goods — ^Mariah remembered the 
dresses — the mahogany -framed looking-glasses, the 
table, covered with a red-and-white checked cloth, the 
worn and faded ingrain carpet, the famUy photographs 
in black walnut frames, the mahogany-stained side- 
board, with a fringed white towel covering its top, and 
arranged on it a pitcher and glasses, two china cups and 
saucers, in the center a brown -and -white soup tureen 
filled with sugar cookies flavored with vanilla, a small 
brown jug at least one hundred years old, gay with the 
wild flowers of spring — ^it was all delicious to the city 
girl, with her artistic eyes ; and prettiest of all was the 
lady in the rocker by the window, the lady with the 
white head and apple-blossom face mending a gray 
flannel shirt, with big Maltese * ' Grandfather ' ' purring 
at her feet. 

" We named him * Grandfather,' '* she explained to 
Helen, ** because he has such a grandfatherly way. 
Bob, that's our Manx cat — you see his bit of a tail — ^is 
a selfish fellow ; but Grandfather stood one day guard- 
ing a catnip patch for Puss and Betsy, as if he never 
thought of taking a bite himself. Bob drives them ofl* 
and eats himself. I pick catnip for Grandfather, for I 
am afraid he \rill not take good care of himself." 

Helen stooped down to stroke Grandfather. 
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*'I don't wonder Mariah loves to come here and 
stay. I should think she would, Mrs. Wheatcroft. 
We are only commonplace at home, like everybody's 
house ; but your house is a picture." 

**An old-fashioned picture," added the old lady, 
smiling in deep content. ** We are old-fashioned folks ; 
even John is behind the times, some folks say. ' ' 

** No matter, if he is picturesque," said Helen. ** I 
wish I had seen this room before. Now I shall go 
away and never have the chance to see it. " 

** Are you going ? " inquired Mrs. Wheatcroft inter- 
estedly. ** Is your great house going to break up? 
Doesn't her keeping boarders pay ? " 

Helen laughed and petted Grandfather instead of re- 
plying. 

* * I should think she would keep on this summer, ' ' 
suggested the old voice with a question in it. 

** Oh, we shall be there this summer. It is the win- 
ter and school I am thinking of. I want to be a 
teacher. I was ready — almost ready — ^for the Normal 
College in New York, and I have lost a year, ' ' said the 
girl, who had not had many years to lose. 

** A year is a pretty big thing to lose," replied the 
woman who had lived sixty years. 

Mariah wondered what happened to people when they 
lost a year. 

** Can't you catch it up? " asked Mrs. Wheatcroft. 

** I'm afraid not. I shall be seventeen in August. 
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I wanted to get a position before my twentieth birth- 
day/' 

** Why, you are teaching now/' said Mariah sur- 
prised. 

" But I mean in the public schools, like Miss Ranes- 
ford ; she had a good position at twenty. She had in- 
fluence to get it, through an uncle, who has died since. 
I don't know how I can get mine. Through Mr. Rath- 
bun, perhaps, or Mr. Underwood, or somebody they 
know. But I must go through college first. And 
mother must stay in the country ; a boarding house 
would make her ill again. ' ' 

'*She might take boarders in the country," said 
Mrs. Wheatcroft, dropping her work into a soft mass 
in her lap. 

** But that wouldn't help me in the city." 

'* Be a country girl, then, like Mariah, here." 

** But I haven't a farm and a beautiful old house. 
Besides, I want to be a teacher. I want to teach and 
buy mother and grandmother a house by a brook. I'd 
like a house like this, with big willows in the yard, and 
a green yard spangled with the yellowest dandelions." 

** Well, teachers earn a great deal of money, don't 
they ? ' ' 

** They think they do a great deal of work for a very 
little money. ' ' 

** How many hours a day do they work ? ' * 

** About five." 
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** Five," repeated Mrs. Wheatcroft scomfiilly. 

" And Saturday is holiday," added Mariah. 

''And almost all July, all August, and sometimes 
a few days in September for vacation," said Helen, en- 
joying Mrs. Wheatcroft's surprise. 

" And they call that work ? " 

*' It is work to Miss Ranesford." 

** Why, a body could keep house and do all their 
work and work five hours at teaching. It's only hear- 
ing lessons out of a book, isn't it ? " 

**It is outside of the book that the work comes," 
said Helen. ' ' It means something to control, influence, 
and teach thirty or forty children, Mrs. Wheatcroft." 

** But only for five hours, and not on Saturdays, 
with hundreds of dollars a year and doing nothing for 
two months. I call that a good deal of money for a 
very little work. Our minister has only six hundred." 

"And the parsonage," said Mariah, **and a dona- 
tion party." 

*' I suppose some of your teachers get a thousand." 

**I know one who has two thousand," said Helen. 
** She is the principal." 

*' Well, I never! Money must grow on every bush 
in the city," ejaculated Mrs. Wheatcroft, lifting her 
work again. 

*' If you can only find the bush," said Helen laugh- 
ing. '' My bush hasn't even begim to grow. Mariah 
was bom with hers growing." 
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**Mariah is pretty well off/' said Mrs. Wheatcroft 
complacently. **So is her mother. She is the queen 
of the ocean nowadays." 

*' Girls/' John Wheatcroft's head was at the door, 
**do you want to ride on a log to mill?" As he 
spoke he tossed across the room a bunch of green stuff 
to Grandfather : *' Here's your catnip, Grandfather." 

** I should think we did I " said Helen. 

** I don't know," said Mariah doubtfully. 

" He that will not when he may, 
When he will he shall have nay," 

warned his mother. 

* * Let me improve that, ' ' said Helen with a quick 
glance at Mariah : 

** She that will not when she may, 
When she wills shall have her way." 

** That is true, ' ' replied John Wheatcroft's approving 
voice. * * Come, Mariah. ' ' 

Mariah hesitated, with sweet, troubled looks ; then 
she went. 

** Sometimes I do not want my way," she said to 
Helen as they stood together in the shed. 

' ' What is your way ? ' ' 

'a don't know." 

**I don't see how you can help knowing," replied 
Helen. ** I always know what I want, from a button- 
hook up to going to Vassar. ' ' 
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''Whatis Vassar?' 

** A girPs college.'* 

*' I shouldn't like that/' 

** Perhaps you would ; you don't know." 

**Iknow I wouldn't. I think I know what I do 
not like better than what I do like. It's pretty hard 
when what you don't like makes somebody —well, not 
unhappy, exactly " 

'* Not exactly," mimicked Helen. 

** There's no one I dare tell," whispered Mariah, for 
John Wheatcroft had turned from the yard to call them 
again. 

**I wouldn't tell anybody; I would know," said 
Helen. '' You are a goose, Mariah." 
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CHAPTEK XXI 

A SUMMER IN WE8THOLT 

Not first the glad and then the sorrowful, 
But first the sorrowful, and then the glad. 

— HoraUus Bonar. 

A GAIN the summer came in Westholt. Again 
-^-^ there were the same trusting thirteen at the 
breakfast, dinner, and supper table in Dolly French's 
household. 

Not always the same thirteen, and often there were 
fifteen, sometimes twenty, for friends came from near 
and several from far. It was like the summer before, 
only better, Helen said one morning, and every heart 
echoed the ** better*' with joy and deep thankftilness. 
From Baby Dolly upward every one had something to 
be glad for this new summer. 

Guy and Zay had their garden. A large bed had 
been dug up for them and prepared for seed in the 
old garden. Guy called it the Garden of Eden, 
and Zay was sure it was like the Garden of Eden 
the day she found Guy screaming because of a 
snake. It was a harmless black snake, and Herbert 
came to the rescue with a pitchfork. Zay told the boys 
that the Garden of Eden snake was not dead yet, be- 
cause Miss Helen's grandmother had told her so. 
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The snake episode was the excitement of the summer. 
There were other experiences, where sin seemed to have 
entered in, and the children quarreled and cried over 
the flowers ; but Miss Helen always had a story to tell 
that fitted the case of both little sinners, and they 
speedily forgave each other. 

Guy begged for *' stories about a garden," and as 
Mrs. Hooker was the family story-teller, she told them 
all the garden stories she could find in that children's 
story book, the Bible. 

When the early unripe green apples fell, both Zay 
and Guy were fond of biting into them, and sometimes 
eating with their out-of-door appetites and strong little 
teeth down to the core. When this was discovered 
they were forbidden to eat them unless they were baked. 

One evening at the supper table Guy announced in 
the tone of one of the successful explorers : ** Now I've 
found out why Adam and Eve had to go out of the 
Garden of Eden. They didn't eat the apple baked." 

All their livas long the children would remember 
their garden summer. 

Hester and Herbert had experiences many and 
varied ; the happiest was that they had sister all their 
own. 

Herbert's thrilling experience came the day he went 
with Hester to play in John Wheatcroft's hay field. 
After riding the hay rake for a while, he jumped off, 
started on a run across the field, climbed a stone wall 
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aud slipped off ; a stone tottering, then falling as he fell, 
struck his kuee. 

Hester, who had followed him to do everything he 
did, screamed ; but it was several moments before John 
Wheatcroft reached the boy who had risen to his feet. 

'* I did it that time,'' muttered Herbert, rubbing his 
knee. ** It hurts like fun.'* 

** A stone is a heavy football,*' said John ; ** I'd try 
a lighter one next time. Will you go in and let my 
mother bathe it with hamamelis? Hamamelis is 
her great cure. I shouldn't wonder if you would find 
Grandfather in there being rubbed ; he had rheumatism 
this morning. " 

**We will go and see Grandfather," said Hester. 
* * Does it hurt you to walk, Herbie ? ' ' 

* * A little, not much. ' ' 

John Wheatcroft watched the children as they walked 
over the imeven stubble toward the house ; the boy 
walked with a limp, the girl with her arm about him. 
He drove the children home after supper, sa3dng to 
Herbert that it would be better for him not to walk. 

The next day Herbert enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing an invalid. Mrs. Hooker made vivid to all the 
children grouped on the piazza the scene in Shunem 
when the child was grown and went out to his father to 
the reapers. ** And he said unto his father, My head, 
my head ! And he said to a lad, Carry him to his 
mother." 
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** Sister is my mother,** murmured the boy, catching 
Clara's hand as she sat beside his hammock. 

* * Do you know, * ' said the story-teller, after the story 
was ended and comments upon it had run around the 
excited little circle, * * that some people think that boy 
was Jonah? *' 

** I hope he was,*' replied Herbert, ** for then there 
is more about him ; there never is enough in a story. ' * 

After another day Clara, in her anxiety for her boy, 
took him to New York to a noted surgeon and had him 
thoroughly examined. 

* * There is nothing the matter, no real harm done, ' ' 
was the decision. ** Watch him careftiUy ; keep up his 
strength. He will be in the eleven yet, and chase the 
ball with the fleetest of them." 

** The country is a good place for him." 

** The country is a good place for all children," was 
the decided answer, * * and for everybody else. I wish 
I were there myself. * * 

Comforted, Clara returned to Westholt. John 
Wheatcroft called in the evening. 

* ' You did dash your foot against a stone, boy ; but 
the angel had charge over you just the same. ' ' 

Helen's seventeenth birthday came in August. Be- 
cause of something that happened then it became the 
day of all the days of the year to her. 

Dolly French thought of it. She had been watch- 
ing Helen, in teaching and at play, in her small kinder- 
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garten, and a seed thought burst into flower on the girl 
teacher's birthday. She asked Helen to come to the 
library and then, drawing the portilrea that they might 
be secluded, she drew the girl down beside her on the 
couch. 

*' Helen, you may not believe it, but once I was a 
girl seventeen years old. I loved books, and study, and 
literary work, just as you do. Not quite as you do, 
perhaps, because I was not born in a literary atmos- 
phere, but just as much as I could. I used to think, 
in my young despair, that I would die if I could not go 
to school and study and help in the work of the world. 
I was hindered and hindered and hindered. I was 
rebellious and despairing and disobedient in my heart 
if not in my life. You have been helped and not hin- 
dered, unless you call this time of study and teaching a 
hindrance. Now, I want to make myself a present of 
you on your birthday. I wish to do for you what no- 
body in the world could do for me when I was seven- 
teen. My little girl is growing up in heaven in Christ's 
school. I want Helen Knight to be my little girl 
growing up on earth in Christ's school. My husband 
has accepted a call to the church in New York where 
he has preached several times. We expect to be in our 
new home, not far from your old home, the first week 
in October^ If your mother and grandmother can 
spare you, I want to take you with us ; we will talk 
over plans of education and find the best plan that will 
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make the teacher of you that you were born to be. 
Will you come? " 

Helen had risen to her feet and stood radiant and 
expectant. Did things come like this when one was on 
the verge of never hoping again ? Was life like this ? 

** But what can I ever do for you, dear Mrs. 
French?'' 

**Do that for me — come," replied Dolly French 
laughing, but with suspicious dewiness of eyes. 

Mariah's summer was a new summer because she was 
a new self. She did the same old things in the same 
old way. If there was any change in her that West- 
holt noticed it was only that her laugh was not so fre- 
quent ; it was lower and sweeter in its rarer coming, 
but no one thought of that excepting John Wheatcroft. 

To Clara Eanesford the summer was a time of peace, 
peace after the worst storm of her life. Her little 
brother and sister were obedient and loving, no more 
naughty and self-willed than every natural child. A 
thought of Austin Phelps helped her with the children: 
**The natural avenue to God of a Christian child is 
the Christian home, the family altar, the social ameni- 
ties of life, suffused by the love of God and man. 
There is such a thing as coming up into religious living 
in a natural way.'' Another phrase she took as her 
guide in all their doings, ** Simple right living in the 
ways natural to a child." In the fall Clara returned 
to her school, but Hester and Herbert stayed in West- 
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holt. The public school had a better equipped teacher 
this year, and the home influence watj that which Austin 
Phelps desired for a child. 

Ethel Underwood's life was a song of praise ; her- 
self and her husband had indeed become heirs together 
of the grace of life. 

The mother of Helen Knight, Helen the Third, as 
the first Helen loved to call her, appeared to be more 
than restored to her usual health ; she was more vigor- 
ous than she had ever been in her life. Grandmother 
Hooker called the two Helens her two girls. 

On Helen the Fourth's birthday another plan was 
laid before mother and grandmother. The library was 
the place of conference, and there the older Helens and 
the mistress of the household met and considered a 
plan which Mistress Dolly laid before them. 

** You see,'* she began in the middle of her story, as 
she often did when she was enthusiastic, ' * we must 
keep the house open. There are so many people on my 
thankful list — you know this house is my thank-offer- 
ing — that I want to send here for rest or study or work 
or anything or everything they need and desire most. 
Such dear people, all our kind, of the household of 
faith — and somebody must be hostess and mistress. If 
you two will only do it between you — I cannot think of 
any people in all the world I would rather have. You 
must have a fixed salary as housekeeper, Mrs. Knight ; 
I know how^ you will give time and thought to it.'* 
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**Mr8. French, you know the thought of going away 
was dreadful to me ; the idea of another boarding 

house '* interrupted Mrs. Knight in a breaking 

voice. 

**And the thought of shutting up the house was 
dreadful to me. My aunt wishes to be with us in New 
York, and indeed, Paul and I could not live without 
her. She is Paul's mother by adoption, and has al- 
ways been my everything. I think the servants will 
stay ; you will want the horses for driving in winter as 
well as in summer ; and I may as well tell you now, 
that it will be an all-the-year-round plan, for Paul and 
I are hoping to go to Europe in his first vacation. Of 
course, I shall want to run out often, but you are to be 
housekeeper and I shall be guest. ' ' 

Mrs. Hooker's hands were folded in her lap ; her 
eyes were dimmed a little, but her face was as quiet as 
if she was not in the least surprised. She said she was 
not. God had been good to her all her life. 

Thus it fell out that Paul French and his wife, with 
Helen the Fourth, took possession of a parsonage in 
New York City in October. 

Ethel Underwood discovered that she loved house- 
keeping, and rented a handsome house not far from the 
church over which Paul French had become pastor. 
In December Guy Underwood confessed with his mouth 
the Lord Jesus, believing in his heart that God had 
raised him from the dead. 
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* * He is one of my best workers, * ' Mr. French told 
Guy Underwood's wife before spring. * ' I depend upon 
him in prayer meeting and in mission work. His 
money is the least thing that he gives. ' ' 

Guy Underwood brought his friend, Owen Kathbun, 
to listen to Mr. French. 

'* It was fine,'' was Owen Rathbun's comment. 

The day on which school opened Clara Ranesford 
saw in the ** Herald" the notice of the marriage of 
Owen Rathbun and Harriet Mayhew. 

Mariah Hardenbergh was invited to pass the winter 
in New York, but she told Dolly French she knew she 
would be homesick away from Westholt ; she would 
stay with Mrs. Wheatcroft until her mother came home. 

** And then? " questioned Dolly French. 

'' I don't know what will come then," said Mariah. 



CHAPTER XXn 

A OIRL WITH A FATHEB AKD A MOTHER 

Not first the bright, and after that the dark, 
But first the dark, and after that the bright. 

—Horatiua Bonar, 

His blessing touches every head, 

He knows the path their tired feet tread. 

He pities them when^they are sad, 

It is his good will makes them glad. 

—Marianne Famingham. 

TT was another Saturday night in December ; Clara 
-*■ Banesford sat at the table in her own pretty room, 
with cocoa pot, toast, a bit of steak, and saucer of 
prunes before her. She was a householder in her own 
small way, mistress of every inch of her cozy territory, 
more at home than ever among her few possessions, and 
as satisfied as the child of the Father is who has 
learned that his way is happiest. She did not think 
whether she was happy or not, but she was at peace. 
She drew down her shades and lighted the gas as the 
snow began to fall. 

She loved a snowstorm and the sound of the wind ; 
her house-top room was a snug harbor. The world was 
below, a world that she especially loved to-night, for 
Mariah Hardenbergh had come to stay with her mother 
while the ** Isaate Jeans ** was in port. 

2(J6 
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It was pretty to see mother and daughter together. 
In the last two years the daughter had grown somewhat 
grave ; she was certainly silent at times, and her laugh 
had softened into a brightening of the eyes or a smile 
upon the lips. The mother had become more like a 
girl than ever. Her dress had touches of youthfulness 
that Mariah had never thought of ; travel had given 
her confidence and ease ; she was a beautiful woman, 
more radiant than the girl of twenty-one. 

A tap at the door of the house-top room ; then 
Mariah's purple-black head appeared. 

'' Mother and father have gone to the theatre ; may 
I come in ? ' ' 

* * Do. I hoped you would. Come eat with me ; the 
cocoa is still hot. ' ' 

Mariah drew a chair nearer the table saying : * ' I do 
feel hungry ; I couldn't eat at dinner. Dinner at 
night seems so queer to me, and I don't know how to 
be waited on. Mother looks at me so when I pass 
things. I feel so greedy to be eating when an old lady 
next me hasn't a thing on her plate. Mother says 
people take care of themselves here, and I am very 
' country. ' She tells me a hundred times a day that I 
am * country.' She was angry to-night because I said 
I thought it wrong to go to the theatre. I do think it 
wrong ; she used to think so. She doesn't think many 
things wrong now, not even going out on Sunday. She 
says I am not her mother, and she knows better than I 
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do, and Westholt is old-fashioned and behind the times. 
I don't know what to do. She is disappointed in me." 

"She is a beautiful mother." 

** Oh, I know that. Everybody tells her how beau- 
tiful she is. Father is as proud of her as he can be, 
and so am I. I loved to look at her when she was 
dressed to-night. I can't believe it is my mother when 
I look at her diamond earrings. And her hands are 
so pretty. The stewardess on board the ship is a col- 
ored woman and waits on her as if she were a baby. 
John Wheatcroffc is coming to see the ship ; I wonder 
what he will think of the theatre. Father says he will 
take us to see all the sights in New York. It is a 
foreign city to me. John has been here, but only for a 
day at a time. I don't know what to do about any- 
thing." 

"Then don't do it," advised Clara, "at least not 
until you have drunk that cocoa and tasted this steak. 
It is cooked just as you like it." 

" But I don't know what to do afterward." 

" You don't have to know yet." 

" How shall I know then ? " inquired Mariah laugh- 
ingly, enjoying the supper and the talk. 

"We will find out. There is always a way to find 
out. I used to think I had to know the whole way be- 
fore I could do a single thing ; but I have learned 
there is always something to do in order to know, if 
only to eat one's supper." 
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** That does help," said Mariah. ** My head ached 
with puzzling about things, and the cocoa helps. ' ' 

** Cocoa is a very prosaic thing, but it often clears 
my brain, especially if it is hot. Let me give you some 
hot milk. I learned several dainty things about house- 
keeping at Westholt.'* 

* ' Mother says that I have learned things at West- 
holt that I must unlearn. I think she is not so anxious 
for me to marry John as she was when she went away.*' 

" Not so anxious as you are now? '* ventured Clara. 

Mariah set down her Japanese cup. ** Miss Banes- 
ford, that is one of the things I don't know yet." 

** Do you have to know yet ? " 

**I think it is about time I did know. He has 
never asked me to become his wife ; perhaps he never 
will. But he loves me so — in his way. The trouble 
is, I don't like his way." 

Clara was not surprised ; she would have been sur- 
prised if any young girl could like his way of loving. 
It was silent, undemonstrative, so unintrusive that it 
scarcelv revealed itself in action. In his beautiful, 
serene eyes, and in gentleness and deference of manner, 
the story told itself. 

** I have always thought I would like to marry some 
one young and near to me," acknowledged Mariah 
simply. ** I love John. I miss him when he stays 
away. I am unhappy when he is silent. But he is al- 
ways silent nowadays ; he told me he was communing 
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with the Lord. Once in a while I want him to ' com- 
mune ' with me. His mother says day after day he is 
like that ; he smiles when she speaks to him, but he 
does not talk about things she wants to talk about. He 
hushes her when she talks ' gossip, ' and when he reads 
to her he wants to read the meditations of somebody. 
He told me he had taken a new start with the verse : 
' Be silent to the Lord and let him mould thee. ' He 
said that was in the margin ; the other way was, * Wait 
on the Lord.' I told him I liked waiting better, if 
that meant serving. Why, even in heaven. Miss 
Banesford, his servants shall serve him ; they will not 
always be silent and meditating. ' ' 

** He serves in his silence, I have no doubt,*' replied 
Clara ; ** but I can understand how it is trying to a girl 
like you, to whom motion and life is everything and 
silence means stagnation." 

** I do believe if he would talk to me and understand 
me and not rebuke me when I like fun, that I would 
feel at home with him and love him. I have times of 
loving him, but when he is so still I get lonesome and 
homesick and want somebody else. Miss Eanesford, 
would it be right for me to marry him and always be 
wanting somebody else V* 

** No, indeed ! ** was the vehement reply, ** that would 
not be truth and loyalty. You would be breaking your 
marriage vow. ' ' 

* * I thought marriage was not like that. Mrs. French 
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aud Mrs. Underwood never want any one else, and 
mother never does. I never saw any one who did, I 
think. All the old people in Westholt jog along to- 
gether as if they were glad to be together ; and even 
when they are cross to each other I know they will al- 
ways make up. I have thought a great deal about it," 
she said with sweet seriousness. 

** There is time enough, dear. You are yoimg." 

** But John isn't. He is over thirty ; that is very 
old to be married — " 

** His imcle, your father, was older." 

'* But he was different. He had loved mother and 
he went away and gave her up, and would not marry 
any one else. ' ' 

** Perhaps Mr. Wheatcroft will not." 

** I don't know. I do not think he would miss me. 
He forgets me when he is silent and meditating. He 
has all Westholt to think about and work for and pray 
for. I am only one." 

Clara smiled. ** But you are the one." 

** He does not act so." 

** I am sure he feels so." 

**Then, you think " 

** No, I do not think. If you are not happy with 
him, living in his house as you have been, and seeing 
him every hour of the day, knowing him as a good son, 
knowing him as your dear friend, how could you be 
happy with him as his wife ? " 
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** That is what I think/' said Mariah, eager and re- 
lieved. ** I feel as if I had tried being married, and I 
always wanted somebody else." 

** Perhaps you have not given him a fair trial." 

** How long is a fair trial ? '* questioned Mariah, in a 
matter-of-fact tone. * * I have given him a trial ever 
since I was born.*' 

Clara leaned back in her chair and laughed. ** I 
am afraid I do not make it any clearer to you/' she 
said. 

** Yes, you do ; you have. I was afraid that be- 
cause he is such a good man I ought to. ' ' 

** Do you remember that marriage is a type of Christ 
and the church? " 

'* He has told me that." 

** What does Christ expect of the church ? " 

*'Not that the church should always be wanting 
somebody else, ' ' replied Mariah, zealous for Christ and 
his church. 

** No ; Christ does not accept a divided or \m willing 
heart. That would not be the heart of a bride." 

** Then mine is not the heart of a bride. That an- 
swers my question." 

** Mariah dear, do you mind if I ask you something 
very personal ? ' ' 

** No ; I wish you would." 

'* Have you seen that somebody else? " 

'*No," said Mariah frankly. 
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*' Then the * somebody else ' is merely figurative ? '* 

''It just means that I am not satisfied with John 
Wheatcroft." 

*' I thought so/' 

** Perhaps there isn't any one else in the world. I 
do not think of any one else. I want to get away from 
thinking about it. * ' 

**I should think you would," was the sympathetic 
response. 

* * He has never teased me or troubled me, only that 
I knew he cared. His mother and my mother have al- 
ways put their heads together. If he were my father 
I should love him dearly. Sometimes I am ashamed 
when he says queer things. He talks about religion to 
everybody and everywhere, and he will not join in any 
games at our picnics or come to our parties ; he calls 
them * merry-makings.' Some of the girls call him 
* Grand-daddy. ' " She laughed, vexed and almost 
tearful. 

** If you loved him you would not care for that." 
** I know I should not. I should not care for any- 
thing. But because I do care, I know I do not love 
him. Everything shows I don't, and nothing shows 
I do." 

* * Then you are very wise not to marry him. There 
would be two imhappy people in the world instead of 
one." 

**I never can think of him as unhappy. He has 
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the church to live for. He would be still and quiet 
and happy no matter what happened. It would take a 
revolution in me to make me satisfied with him.'' 

** Then wait for the revolution.*' 

** I don't want to wait ; I want to decide now." 

** How will that help you ? " asked Clara quietly. 

** It will help in this way : I shall tell mother and 
father that I will go, and be glad to, with them on the 
next voyage. Father thinks he will get a freight for 
the Mediterranean or for England. Anyway, it will 
be to some delightful place, and I shall forget that I 
have to be troubled. John is coming for two days ; 
he will imderstand, and not scold me at all when I tell 
him I want to go with mother. He will only be afraid 
that I shall get worldly," with a light-hearted laugh. 
* * It is such a way out of my trouble. ' ' 

* * That is one of the blessed things about trouble, 
the way out," said Clara Ranesford. 

** It's almost worth while getting in," said Mariah, 
her face shadowed. *' I have had a great deal of 
trouble in my life." 

Clara Ranesford did not speak her thought, that it 
was worth God's while to let his children get into 
trouble, for he must think about that and plan that, as 
well as plan ** the way out." In her happy hours the 
sorrows of life, of the life hid in Christ, appeared to be 
only for a moment compared to the joy of that peace 
that lasted forever. 
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Her joy had not been taken from her ; it was the 
promise that no one should take it, and nothing that 
any man could do. She was not afraid for John 
Wheatcroft ; his treasure was laid away from the touch 
of earth. 

** You don't think I am wicked not to want to marry 
him, do you, Miss Ranesford ?*' suddenly exclaimed 
the girlish voice. 

** Wicked is to disobey God.*' 

** This is not disobeying him, is it ? " 

Clara's smile reassured her. ** * Let them marry to 
whom they will.' Don't you remember Mrs. Hooker 
reading that to us one day? It was the privilege 
granted to the daughters of Zelophehad. Only they 
should in their own tribe. If you do not go outside 
the discipleship of Christ I think you may choose whom 
to marry. * Only in the Lord ' is the limit for Chris- 
tian men and women. The rest of the choice is left to 
our own common sense, our tastes, our inclination, to 
the something in'us that knows when we are satisfied. ' ' 

**I am glad about that," said Mariah brightly. 
** Being a disciple isn't all then." 

* * There are many, many disciples that it would 
make me perfectly miserable to marry," replied Clara 
with a laugh. ** There is free will in marriage, or it 
would not be a type of Christ and the church ; whoso- 
ever will Christ calls to come to him. We go to Christ 
and obey him, and desire to live with him forever, be- 
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cause we love him. In a happy marriage it is so the 
bride goes to her husband." 

** Miss Ranesford,'* said Mariah, looking at her with 
shining eyes, ' ' you have made marriage a beautiful 
thing to me.*' 

'* I am glad, dear," was the moved reply. ** Once 
1 thought a great deal about it — my first summer in the 
French family. I had something to decide and every- 
body helped to make it clearer — words dropped by Mrs. 
Hooker, and Mrs. Scarlett, and Mrs. French, and Mr. 
French at the hour of prayer. I am not sure but that 
your elder in his prayer-meeting talks had something to 
do with it. I am glad that the seed may bear fruit for 
you." 

* * Did you decide as you wanted to ? I mean are you 
glad now?" 

* * I am very glad now. It was the best choice. ' ' 
**Did it make you unhappy?" questioned Mariah 

wistfully. 

* * Very unhappy ; if one can be unhappy and do 
right at the same time. But I Avas not brave ; I broke 
down and might have undone my choice if — ^I had not 
been hindered." 

* * Did somebody hinder ? ' ' 

**Yes, somebody hindered at just the right mo- 
ment. ' ' 

**But you are glad," i)ersisted Mariah. **You 
never look unhappy." 
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* * Why should I ? Our * times ' are in safe hands. ' ' 

** Did you make somebody unhappy? *' 

"For a while/' 

'* That was hard/' 

' * Lives become very closely interlinked in this world 
of men and women ; God made it so and meant it so. 
Somebody must be hurt. I was not wise enough to 
foresee. Only God has foreknowledge." 

** I never told John I cared for him. I don't know 
how I have acted ; like my natural self, I suppose ; I 
usually do. It is time for me to go away." 

** It will be good for you both." 

** Yes, I want to stay with my mother. We have 
come back to each other again." 

** Mariah, I will tell you " Clara's lips paled in 

the effort. ** My reason was not simply a feeling. It 
was feeling, but it had a foundation in right and com- 
mon sense. I did not want any one else to make me 
satisfied ; I was too satisfied. Somebody broke his 
word to me ; he promised faithfully to do a certain 
thing — ^not that he felt the force of it, but out of re- 
gard to a * whim ' of my own. It was not a whim ; it 
was that he should give up for a certain time the habit 
of drinking wine and beer and any of those things. I 
knew he thought he must have something of the kind 
every day, and I was afraid for him ; he cared for 
everything of the kind. It did not shock me at first. 
But then I became afraid for him ; he said once he was 
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afraid for himself. But he could not keep his word ; 
the habit was too strong. He had not the truth or 
manliness to refrain or to keep his word." 

**0h!*' was Mariah's feeling exclamation. ** I 
could not love a man like that.*' 

'* I am not strong. I need somebody strong. Your 
reason is not like that." 

'* No. John drinks neither tea nor coffee even. 
He is good, he is strong ; your story makes me care 

more for him. If mother hadn' t come home, I might 

But she wants me. I did not want to go at first ; but 
she does love me just as much as ever and father is so 
good to me that I really love to call him father. I am 
a girl with a father and a mother now ; and at first I 
felt as if I were an orphan.** 

A girl with a father and a mother ! Was there any- 
thing in all the world like it ? 

" Miss Ranesford, I think you are strong. You were 
strong not to marry him." 

'* I did not feel strong. My heart was always quak- 
ing. Still I knew I would be kept." 

** Then I shall be," said Mariah in her soft, sweet 
voice. * * I shall have to grow years before I can un- 
derstand or feel at home with John Wheatcrofb. ' ' 



CHAPTER XXIII 



ON SHIPBOARD 



Dare to look in thy chest ; for 'tis thiue owu ; 
And tumble up and down what thou flndest there. 

^Oeorge Herbert. 

pLARA RANESFORD was glad of an hour with 
^ John Wheatcroft to talk about her boy. She 
found the hour one Saturday afternoon on board the 
* * Isaac Jeans. ' ' 

Mrs. Waterbury gave a dinner to her friends. The 
first officer, Tom Mayhew, brought his mother. The 
other guests were Mr. and Mrs. French, Helen Knight, 
Clara Ranesford, and John Wheatcroft. Mariah was 
not a guest ; she had become by loving adoption a 
member of the family of the * * Isaac Jeans. ' ' 

** Mariah is starting out to see the world," remarked 
Mariah's mother at the dinner table. 

John Wheatcroft looked up quickly ; his lips parted, 
but he was silent. 

** It will be something for the world to see Miss Har- 
denbergh,'* replied Tom Mayhew readily. 

Together on the upper deck after, dinner John 
Wheatcroft and Clara Ranesford walked up and down. 

*' Mariah will walk miles here," said Clara; "she 
will have the sight and sound and smell of the sea." 
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** Ugh I " was the exclamatioD. ** I hope it will be 
better than this. ' * 

** Oh, this is New York and fastened to the wharf. 
But it was so rough even here one day that Mariah had 
a touch of seasickness. She will soon get over that. ' ' 

John Wheatcroft was silent. When there seemed to 
him to be nothing to say he said nothing. 

** Is my boy looking well, Mr. Wheatcroft? " Clara 
asked, stepping within the house on deck. The stairs 
within led down to the after cabin. A campstool was 
the only furniture the small room contained. 

' * No ; he looks delicate ; he does not romp as much 
as a girl. Perhaps he is homesick for you.*' 

**I am homesick for him. Vacation seems years 
away. ' ' 

** The country is better for him.'* 

* * And the city is better for me. ' ' 

It was true, and there seemed nothing to reply. 

' * If I were only rich ! Do you ever wish for money, 
Mr. Wheatcroft?" 

''No." 

** Don't you ever wish for anything? " 

''Yes." 

" Do you think it wrong for me to wish to be with 
Herbert?" 

" Yes ; if it is not wise for you to be there." 

" It would be wise if I did not have to teach to earn 
money." 
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'* Who made that necessary ? ' ' 

* * Oh, ever so many things ; things that happened 
before I was bom.'' 

** God was alive then," he answered reverently. 

** I cannot help it all now," she said, after a pause. 

* * No ; then why do you fret ? ' ' 
' ' Fret ! Was that fretting ? ' ' 

** Every breath that is not agreeing with God's will 
is rebellion against it." 

** Is your breath so — always ? " 

* * Not always, ' ' he answered sadly. 

**Mr. Wheatcroft, " — throwing out her arm with a 
wide sweep, — ** what is all this New York to you ? " 

**Not enough. All these human beings are not 
enough. I wish I loved them better." 

'* Do you see nothing in it but human beings? " 
' * What better thing is there to see ? When God so 
loved the world and sent his Son it was not high build- 
ings and many masts and great cargoes and all this 
traffic and commerce and din of money -making. " 

** But men must do something," she said, not think- 
ing of anything better to say. 

** He has given them something to do." 
** But you believe in building and commerce." 
''Oh, yes ; has not some one said that commerce is 
a missionary ? ' ' 

**Mr. Wheatcroft, I never know what you do be- 
lieve." 
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** It does not matter. You must know what Christ 
believed.'* 

**I never thought what he believed — ^not in that 
way. ' ' 

Mariah came to the foot of the stairway and asked, 
** Don't you want to go over the ship? We are all 
going. Father and Mr. Mayhew are showing us 
around. ' ' 

John Wheatcroft showed by his many questions an 
intelligent interest in every part of the ship from cabin 
to forecastle, from the top of the mainmast to the lower 
hold, and then drew himself apart from the chatting 
groups and listened to the laughing talk. 

Sometimes he smiled at somebody's repartee, oftener 
he was stem and rebukefiil in his attitude. 

Finding himself at Clara Banesford's side, as both 
stood again on the highest deck, he said : 

* * How people talk. ' ' 

* * Why, yes ; what else would you have people do 
when they are together ? ' ' 

** Talk, if they must ; but not about idle matters." 
** Oh, we have no idle matters ; every word is a 

link — every kind word — in the chain of thought and 

feeling and binds us together. How else could we 

hold together ? " 

''It is not the talk, although I do not like much 

of it ; it is what they talk about, such trifles, such 

vanity ! " 
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'*How do you know? You do not know us well 
enough to understand all our little allusions." 

** I did not understand that anything came of it,** 

** In one hour would you understand that anything 
comes of the seed you drop into the ground ? * * 

** I imderstand — by faith.** 

** Then understand human beings by faith. We are 
worth it,** 

**But surely that was vanity about engagement 
rings. Why should Mr. Mayhew tie a piece of rope 
around Mariah's .finger and say she was engaged to 
'Isaac Jeans* ?** 

** That was a bit of pretty fun. Her father and 
mother were looking on. She will keep the piece of 
rope ** 

*' Yes, she will keep it,** he said. '* I do not believe 
in engagement rings. They are only form, luxury, and 
extravagance. * * 

** Oh, John Wheatcrofb ! * * said Clara, between a 
smile and a sigh. ** Do you believe in the white stone 
which no man knoweth save he that receiveth it? ** 

*' What has that to do with it ? ** 

** I just thought of it ; there is a new name in the 
stone. The engagement ring promises a new name, 
wife.** 

From the blue of his eyes flashed a light ; his lips 
grew very gentle. ** You have taught me,** he said. 
** I thank you.** 
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From among the group on the lower deck Mariah 
looked up at them. She was flushed with pleasure and 
excitement. The first officer was talking to her as she 
twisted the tiny string in her fingers. Dolly French 
was listening to the first officer's mother as she poured 
forth her pleasure in her children, and especially in her 
only son. 

After a few silent turns upon the deck with John 
Wheatcroft, Clara went into the stateroom where the 
ladies' wraps had been laid in one of the berths. 

Mariah was there buttoning Mrs. Mayhew's cloak. 

** I am asking Miss Hardenbergh to come and see the 
girls before the ship sails. Tom will bring her over. I 
have two girls ; Harriet is married, but they live at 
home, and have the front room on the second floor. It 
has been such a pleasure to-day ! Captain Waterbury 
hopes for a finer ship next voyage, a new one building 
in Philadelphia, and he thinks Tom may get the * Isaac 
Jeans. ' The owners have known Tom from a boy. ' ' 

** That will be a happy day for you,'' replied Clara. 

"Yes, it will. That Avill do, dear ; thank you. I 
had rubbers ; did you put. them away ? I was left with 
only the house and not a cent besides after the bills 
were paid. Now Tom is getting a ship, and Harriet 
has a good husband, and Selina is doing well in school 
teaching. I wish you would come and see us. Do. 
Come with Miss Hardenbergh." 

"Thank you. You are kind to include Miss Har- 
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denbergh's friend. But I am so busy. I am running 
away into the country for over Sunday to see my little 
brother, who is not well/' 

** Then you will go with John," said Mariah. 

* * Yes, but I must go home first. My visit will be 
unexpected. I may bring Herbert back with me to see 
the surgeon again. They have not written that he is 
not well ; but I want him to grow strong,'' she said, 
with trouble in her eyes. 

** You will not stay there ? You must see us off." 

*■* I have to be back early Monday morning. ' * 

** Is your name Eanesford ? " questioned Mrs. May- 
hew. ** I want to tell Harriet who was here." 

** Clara Eanesford," replied Clara easily. 

** That sounds familiar ; but I can't think where I 
have heard it, ' ' reflected the old lady. 

In the car on the way to Twenty -second Street, Clara 
decided to bring Herbert into the city for a while, even 
if John Wheatcroft had frightened her too easily. Mrs. 
French would be glad to have them both for a month. 
She had invited her for the month of January, and she 
had refused, saying that she was happy enough. 

Then her thoughts wandered ofi* to Mrs. Waterbury. 

What a pretty hostess she had been; sufficiently 
proud of her new position, perhaps, but entertaining in 
talk of foreign places, and giving orders to the steward- 
ess and cabin boy as if she had given orders all her life. 
That was what the * * world ' ' had done for her. 
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• 

John Wheatcroft had looked more homespun than 
ever; but that was what he was, spun at home, a pro- 
duct of Westholt and of several generations of clear- 
headed, true-hearted yeomanry. But that was not all. 
He was also the Spirit's workmanship. 

Mariah had not been proud of him that day. 

Clara went to Westholt that afternoon with John 
Wheatcroft. He did not do any one thing especially 
for her comfort; he was not accustomed to traveling with 
a lady; indeed, he was not accustomed to traveling at 
all. They sat together, but he was as silent as usual. 
She found enough to think about and was not disturbed 
by any lack of companionship. Monday afternoon she 
returned to New York with Herbert. 

Mariah spent an evening and a night in Brooklyn 
with the Mayhews. 

*' Mother, it was beautiful,*' she said. " They have 
so many beautiful foreign things, and they were all so 
kind. They are not a bit like Westholt people, only 
in being so kind. ' ' 

** You'll see," was her mother's significant reply. 

What Mariah Hardenbergh saw in that first voyage 
across the Atlantic would be hard to tell. In all her 
life afterward she found no words to tell herself the joy 
of those days. She had a home again, a father and 
mother, and somebody who made her forget every one 
else in the world. 
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Her eyes, eloquent when mute, and her lips curving 
into sympathetic lines, allowed Tom Mayhew, always 
firank and of ready speech, to pour all his heart out to 
this new companion of a voyage. He talked about 
himself; she talked about herself; then they talked 
about each other. They were young together ; life was 
young ; to-morrow would hold the gladness of to-day, 
and more of it and better. 

He told her how his heart had been moved when a 
boy by the love of Christ to men; how he had gone 
away alone and given himself, * * not much, but all I 
had,'' to his service; how he had longed to do ** some- 
thing hard ' ' for him, and had learned that his life of 
temptation, thrown out as he was among wicked men, 
was hard enough to prove all the love he had ; how his 
heart was set to become a ^' missionary captain " ; that 
he had taken for the motto of his life the words to Paid 
in his shipwrecked time : * * Lo, God hath given thee all 
them that sail with thee.*' 

When Mariah failed to remember the words, he 
brought his Bible and she brought hers, and sitting on 
the deck one sunshiny morning, they read the story 
together. 

* * I read the Bible all through once to my mother, ' ' 
he said, *'and she talked over all the old laws with 
me; it almost made me a lawyer. I have ever so many 
books to help in studying the Bible. You shall see 
them. But I like best to read the Bible with the Bible; 
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one part shines all over another part. I read it through 
once in fourteen days wlien tlie ship was quarantined in 
the West Indies. I used to burst with the longing for 
somebody to talk about it to. Captain Waterbury used 
to laugh at me and call me a fanatic. I suppose I did 
bore him, but I couldn't keep still. Reading it so all 
at once — you can't think what it is." 

No; Mariah could not think, but she could feel 
something about it. He was like John Wheatcroft, 
but this man could talk; he did not awe and frighten 
her by his meditative silence. He would teach her, 
and she would learn. She was ready to learn; in 
Dolly French's household she had been made ready to 
understand. 

'^ My father was a missionary among his men; he 
had Bibles and tracts in all languages. People think 
sailors are a rough lot; they are not so rough as they 
used to be, mother says. A man can be a strict dis- 
ciplinarian and a missionary as well. My father car- 
ried brass knuckles, and always had his revolvers 
loaded, as well as his book shelf full and his medicine 
chest packed. But I love the men and they know it. ' ' 

** I should think they would," came from Mariah's 
heart as well as her lips. 

** I ought to brush up in books; I left school at four- 
teen. Do you know how to spell ? It is the spelling 
that sticks me." 

** I can spell anything," said Mariah laughing. 
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**Then you shall give me words on my slate and 
correct them; I will teach you navigation, I can do 
anything with figures. * ' 

**0h, dear/' she groaned. **I never got out of 
fractions. ' ' 

Then they laughed like boy and girl, and he hurried 
off for his slate and pencil. 

'* Don't give me big words/' he pleaded, tucking her 
heavy shawl about her in her steamer-chair. The 
chair was Dolly French's farewell gift ; the blue and 
green plaid shawl was Clara's. '* I never know what 
to do with * to '. I know there are three of them." 

* * Then I will give you a sentence to write, ' ' answered 
his teacher. '* Write this : * If you will give me two 
apples, I will go to school too. ' ' ' 

He laughed, then grew very grave. 

*'It's queer, when I read fast and talk fast that I 
cannot write fast. I read * Uncle Tom's Cabin ' — 
Have you read it?" 

** Yes ; Miss Ranesford lent it to me." 

** I couldn't afford to buy it when I was a boy, and I 
was crazy to read it. I knew somebody who kept a 
bookstore. He said I could have it at night. One 
night I read till daylight and finished one volume and 
the next night I read till daylight and finished the 
other volume. Now, let me see ' ' 

Then he wrote : * * If you will give me too apples, I 
will go to school two." 
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'* No," she said, looking over his shoulder; '' that is 
not right ; two of them are wrong. Do you know — 
but perhaps you do not know grammar ? ' ' 

** I never liked grammar. Has that anything to do 
with spelling ? ' ' 

**I could explain better. You used *her' in the 
nominative this morning, and you put ' I ' in the ob- 
jective.'' 

He smiled radiantly. " Won't it be fun for you to 
teach me?" 

** But we haven't any grammar." 

'' Or spelling book. You must make them ; that 
will prove how much you know. And I will write let- 
ters to you on the slate, and you can correct my gram- 
mar and spelling." 

** We must take care of the * to ' first." 

** Two is a most bewitching number." 

*' Which * to ' ? " she asked demurely ; " there are 
three of them." 

** Oh, you and me." 

'*Now I can tell you, t-w-o is the number two. 
Correct that for yourself." 

" * T-w-o apples,' then," he corrected. 

** The t-o-o is harder. I do not know how to ex- 
plain that," she said, downing over the slate and biting 
the end of his slate pencil. ** Oh, I do know," with a 
laugh. ** When you mean * also ', spell it t-o-o." 

** And when I forget I will spell it a-l-l-s-o." 
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He erased 'two' and wrote 'allso'. She laughed 
merrily. Was there ever such fun ? 

'' Will 70U be out of patience with me because I am 
so stupid^? " he asked humbly. '' I can sail a ship if I 
cannot speU." 

''Do you s-a-l-e it, or s-a-i-1 it?" she aaked mis- 
chievously. 

'' I don't know," he acknowledged after a studious 
pause ; '' but I know I can make it go to any port in 
all the world." 

" We will both learn a great deal before we get back 
to America," she said wisely. 

'* I think we shall," he answered seriously. " Now, 
I will write you a letter, and you must correct every 
mistake." 

She watched him as he wrote. He wrote well ; he 
said he could do anything with his fingers, as every true 
sailor should learn to do. She wondered how he would 
''begin." A note from John Wheatcroft, beginning 
" My dear Mariah," was the only letter she had ever 
received from a gentleman. 

Tom Mayhew played a moment with his pencil ; 
then he dashed in: "My Very Dear Friend." 

She flushed and drew back. Was she that to him ? 
In ten days ? 

" Did any captain ever sail out and never find the 
port? " she interrupted, for he was writing. " I never 
was so glad to be on shipboard " 
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He laughed, and threw his pencil down. *'My 
father told me of a young man whose first voyage as 
captain began when his own did. Father started for 
Europe ; the other man sailed for Nova Scotia, but 
came back iu a few days and said he couldn't find the 
place. ' ' 

**I shouldn't think he could ! How do you know 
how ? There is no path. ' ' 

** There is a path, up above. The sailor looks up, 
and not down ; that is the way to go through the 
water, as well as through the world.'* 

A bell sounded and he sprang up. 

** Now it is my watch. I must be on duty." 

Wrapped in her shawl, with a white *' cloud" tied 
over her head, Mariah lay back in her steamer-chair. 
There was not a sail in sight ; everywhere she looked 
the sky came down and touched the water. What a 
wide world she was in I Westholt was miles and miles 
behind ; but she was not afraid or lonely or missing 
any one ; she did not sigh for anybody or an3rthing in 
all the world. There was so much to come. Was 
God so good to all the girls in his world ? 



CHAPTER XXIV 

BY THE SEA 

Although to-day he pnines my twigs with pain, 
Yet doth his blood nourish and warm my root ; 

To-morrow I shall put forth buds again, 
And clothe mysell with fruit. 

^OaisHna BoasetU. 

A FTER the winter in New York, attended by the 
•^-^ great surgeon, Herbert, as delicate as a girl and 
confined to a wheel-chair, began to pine for the coun- 
try. 

The hospital was spoken of, but Dolly French said 
he had had hospital all winter ; rooms with as perfect 
sanitary conditions as could be provided in a private 
house, a trained nurse, and the best of phjrsicians and 
surgeons. If the boy longed for the country, why 
should he not have it ? 

'*The sea might be better," was the surgeon's sug- 
gestion. * * The Jersey coast in May is a tonic. This 
is a hot May ; it will be none too cool for him. Take 
him to the seashore. * ' 

Herbert's sister looked at Dolly French. 

Dolly laughed in her happiness. 

** All you have to do is to get your leave of absence 
and go. You shall take our faithftd Jim to lift Her- 

2d3 
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bert and to wheel his chair. See what a month will do 
for you both ; I have been thinking of sending jrou off 
somewhere." 

There was nothing to do but to accept ; what else 
was there ever to do with Mistress Dolly French ? 

** You know I love the boy/' said Dolly, when they 
were alone together. ** He is half my boy.'* 

** I have been saving for a rainy day," said Clara. 

** This is my rainy day. You have nothing to do 
with it." 

'* Dolly French!" 

'* Clara Ranesford!" 

But Dolly had her way, as always ; because it was 
such a good way, she said. 

So this was how it happened that Clara had another 
chamber, whose name was Peace, which looked toward 
the sunrising, the sunrising on the sea, with a golden 
pathway from the gates of the morning. 

Herbert looked, listened, laughed ; he did not talk 
much. With Jim pushing his chair over miles of 
boardwalk and with sister walking beside him, he had 
all of earth he wanted and a great deal of heaven. 

Very early one morning, after a restless night, he 
asked to be lifted to his chair and wheeled out on the 
piazza that looked toward the sea. 

Jim, the colored boy, who loved the little lad with 
the devotion of a dog, was summoned, and Herbert was 
made comfortable in his chair, with his face toward the 
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sea. Clara, in a red morning robe, sat beside him, with 
his hand held in her own. 

'' There comes a ship out of Sunrise Land ! " he ex- 
claimed with a trembling inflection of joy and surprise, 
as saik appeared in the rosy stretch along the horizon. 

" We want all our ships to come from Sunrise Land, 
don't we?" 

'* Yes ; Jesus was bom in Sunrise Land. Yesterday 
I counted twenty-five steamers and ships and little 
ships going in and coming out. Where is Miss Ma- 
riah's ship do you think? " 

'* Coming in from Sunrise Land. They had a short 
trip this time. Perhaps Aunt Dolly and Uncle Paul 
may make a voyage in her. Did I tell you about my 
letters last night ? " 

** No ; I was too sleepy." 

** They are here in my lap; one is from Miss Mariah. 
Her father has taken another ship. The captain of 
the ' Paragon ' died, and the men who owned both the 
' Isaac Jeans ' and the ' Paragon ' wished him to change 
into the ' Paragon.' The * Paragon ' was in Liverpool 
and he left the ' Isaac Jeans ' at Palermo." 

" Where is Miss Mariah then ? " 

* ' She went with her father and mother. The ' Isaac 
Jeans ' is on the way home by this time, with a new 
master, Captain Tom Mayhew. Mariah says the 
' Paragon ' may go to Calcutta and it will be a long 
time before she comes to New York." 
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*' Does she like it?*' 

* * She likes everything. She qsljb she is the happiest 
girl in the world, whether on sea or land. ' ' 

'* Why ? *' the boy asked curiously. ** Is she hap- 
pier than you are ? ' ' 

Clara laughed a soft little laugh. 

' ' She thinks she is ; we all think that when we are 
very happy." 

" What makes her so happy? '' 

* * A bit of exchange, a magic touch that turned a piece 
of rope into a gold ring. ' ' 

** It couldn't,'' said the boy, interested and incredu- 
lous, ** unless it was like Bible times." 

* * She writes that she gave somebody a precious bit of 
a string, and he gave her a gold ring with a sapphire in 
it, because sapphire is blue and the sea is blue." 

** Of course she likes the sea ring better." 
Clara caressed his fingers and looked toward the ship 
in the sunrise. 

** That is only one letter." 

* * One was from Helen. She writes of school, school, 
school." 

** She doesn't want a sea ring." 

**No; all she wants is study, study, study. I do 
not know what she will think about the ring." 

''WiU you tell her?" 

**Mariah asks me not to tell anybody but Mr. 
Wheatcroft, She wishes me to tell him." 
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** Will he be glad ? Don't tell him unless he will be 
glad. Does he like secrets ? ' * 

* ' I think I shall ask her to write to him herself. 
But this is our secret. ' ' 

* * Yes, I know. Now, who else ? ' ' 

Herbert's stories had no end. Sister could always 
turn the leaf and find something more. 

* * Dear Grandmother Hooker writes a long letter all 
about the people in Westholt whom she visits and who 
visit her. Guess how many people there are in West- 
holt.'' 

'* One hundred," he guessed promptly. 

* * One hundred and seventy -three. When we go 
home there will be one hundred and seventy -five." 

* * I wish you would tell everybody over to me and let 
me count them. Begin with Mr. Wheatcroft and 
Grandfather. ' ' 

** Not until you have had your hot milk. Here is 
Jim with it now. ' ' 

'* I wish Hester would come here," he said. ** She 
would like the hot milk and the stories and the sand 
and the sea." 

** We will go to her by -and -by. Would you not like 
dear Westholt as well as the sea ? " 

'* I like it better. I like all the one hundred and 
seventy -three people. ' ' 

One morning at the breakfast table Clara noticed n 
lady, a tall lady, with a sweet, pale face, dainty from 
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tip to toe, in a morning dress of cream cashmere. 
Two hours afterward Clara found her on the shore, 
standing beside Herbert's wheel-chair. 

** I could not but stop and speak to your little boj ; 
he appears so happy. ' ' 

'' He is a very happy boy." 

As the wheel-chair went on, the ladies stood together 
under their umbrellas. In her gray beach dress the 
lady was as charming as at the breakfast table. 

'' I came for the salt air. My lungs are not strong ; 
I am not strong anywhere," with a pretty laugh; 
'Hhey want me to go to the mountains, but I love the 
sea. It always gives me strength. The sea is in my 
veins. I have a brother homeward bound." 

''My little brother is homeward bound too," said 
Clara. 

'' I feared so. But I shouldn't say I feared so. Do 
you mind telling me about it ? I love to hear people's 
stories ; for every one has a story. I had mine, and 
then I had a new one. You wonder that I talk so to 
you," with another pretty laugh. "Your fiwje wooes 
me on, and then last night I heard you telling stories to 
the little boy. His chair wa« near my window. We 
came late ; we had a late supper ; and then I was so 
tired I went to my room. My husband had business to 
attend to this morning and he had a very early break- 
fast and is to meet me at Boss' Pavilion. Your boy 
loves the sea. He told me just now that it was not the 
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sea Jesus walked on, but that it looked exactly like it ; 
that sea was in his Holy Land." 

** Down here he is fond of sea stories ; last summer 
we were in the country and we had the garden stories 
of the Bible." 

''He told me about the boy who said, 'My head, 
my head I ' You see we have had quite a conversation. 
He said that ended in a sea story, for some people be- 
lieved that the boy grew up and was Jonah, but we 
were not sure because it was not written in the Bible. 
He has a beautiM face." 

" It grows more and more beautifid as his life be- 
comes more and more spiritualized." 

"I should think it would be spiritualized," re- 
marked the lady emphatically. 

"Did he tell you that he fell in climbing over, or 
jumping from, a stone wall ? " 

" No; he said his knee was lame, and the doctors in 
New York were making it well, and he would not 
walk until next summer. He talked to me very easily; 
he is not a shy child." 

" We become so easily acquainted here," replied 
Clara. " Perhaps it is the sea. The sea is so real and 
wide that it shames our sham life." 

" I think that is why sailors are so frank and free. 
My brother is. But then, we all are; perhaps that is 
the sea in our veins. Ah, there is my husband," with 
a joyful note of recognition. 
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Clara looked and saw a gentleman approaching, and 
she moved away 

In another moment Owen Bathbun stood at the side 
of his wife. 

" Herbert, dear," Clara said, bending over the boy, 
**we were talking about Westholt. I thought of 
going, as you know, to-morrow morning; but our trunks 
are packed, and we can go this morning before dinner. 
We will rest to-night at Mrs. French's, and go to 
Westholt to-morrow; will you like that? " 

** Yes," he answered wearily; **I was just thinking 
about the dandelions and the daisies. And I want to 
see Hester and Mr. Wheatcroft and Grandfather. ' ' 

**We will see them all to-morrow. Oh, how glad 
we shall be to be at dear Westholt again." 

A lunch was prepared to be eaten on the train. It 
was a good day to travel, she explained to her landlady; 
she was hastening by a few hours; they were both 
homesick for the country. 

As the carriage rolled away from the Seabreeze, 
Clara Ranesford caught a glimpse of the lady who 
had not told her old and new story standing with her 
husband on the sand. 



CHAPTER XXV 

THE SET BOUNDS 

Oh, teach him not 
When and how to hear thy prayers ; 
Never doth our God forg^et. 
He the cross who longest bears 
Finds his sorrows' bounds are set ; 
Then teach liim not. 

--ArUon Ulrich, 1667. 

JUNE came and July. Herbert did not gain strength ; 
neither the sea nor the air and sunshine of West- 
holt were giving him back to the sisters who watched 
him, amused him, and nursed him night and day. 

John Wheatcroft came every day with wild flowers, 
often with a dainty bit of his mother's country cook- 
ing, and several times he brought Grandfather and a 
bunch of catnip that the boy upon the couch might see 
the cat's delight in the smell and taste of the green 
leaves. Grandfather would eat and then lie down and 
roll over in the pungent mass he had crushed. Her- 
bert's only sorrow was that Grandfather could not be 
persuaded to stay with him. 

"Cats do not like strange garrets," John Wheat- 
croft told him. **I remember hearing about a cat 
that was put on board a ship and went to Charleston, I 
think. She ran ashore and ran home overland. How 
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she found the way nobody could tell. My mother could 
not go to sleep if Grand&ther were not in his bed in 
the shed." 

''But what will she do when Grand&ther dies?" 
asked the boy, rubbing the cat's soft fur with his white, 
withered fingers. 

I shall have to find another cat for her." 
But it won't be Grand&ther. How old is Grand- 
father?" 

** Nearly twelve years old. I am sorry my mother 
loves him so much." 

"Don't be sorry," said Clara. ** The loving does 
her good. I have no doubt Grandfather has done 
something for her you have not." 

** No doubt," replied John Wheatcrofk. 

For a week Herbert had been lying on his couch, 
not caring to be pushed in his chair. The Undei*woods 
had not come to Westholt; Ethel feared the children 
would be a disturbance in the house. Clara had as- 
sented; the house was kept very still for the boy. 

His sisters and John Wheatcroft satisfied his need of 
companionship. John would take the boy, carry him 
in his arms, and pace the piazzas in a firm, even step 
for hours; this rest and change the boy liked better 
than anything else that was brought into his life. 

** I would like to have you carry me over the River 
Jordan," Herbert said one day, cradled in John 
Wheatcroft's arms. 
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''There is one stronger than I to do that, dear 
boy.- 

** Jesus, do you mean? " the boy asked in his clear 
tones. 

**Yes.'* 

'* I think he must be like you.'' 

John Wheatcroft's eyes filled ; he kissed the lips 
that spoke such sweet words. 

Stories he told of Grandfather and of the horses, 
Jess and Jim; of the cows. Beauty, Bess, and Daisy; 
of the lambs and the sheep mothers ; stories of himself 
in his boyhood, of being lost in the woods, of slipping 
through the ice, of being awakened one night by the 
flames in his room, of long drives under the stars to 
market, and of going away to speak to God behind a 
hedge once when he went to drive the cows home, and 
promising Jesus Christ to serve him all his life, if he 
would give him strength. Such stories were told during 
the hours John Wheatcroft spent with the boy, but 
more blessed were the stories about *' Bible boys," and 
most blessed among them some of his thoughts about 
the life of the boy, Jesus. 

It was the first week in August when Herbert lay 
quiet on his couch, not asking for a book or a story, 
not even for John Wheatcroft to sing the old-fashioned 
hymns. 

The Frenches had not sailed for Europe. The 
'' Isaac Jeans " was in port, and Paul had suggested a 
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voyage in her ae giving him more days of sea air. He 
would like to rough it awliile. They were waiting ; 
Clara knew what they were waiting for. 

Helen the Fourth was with them for vacation. 
Mariah and her mother were stajdng at the Twenty- 
second Street house. 

One afternoon while the others were at supper Helen 
sat near Herbert\s couch. The room was darkened 
and cool ; the boy slept quietly, his face turned from 
her. 

The voices at the supper table were speaking in soft 
tones. John Wheatcroft had been with them all that 
day. 

** Helen." The step of Dolly French was at her 
side and Helen put down her book. '* Bring Miss 
Ranesford here and then shut the door. ' ' 

Clara came and seated herself in Helen's chair ; 
Dolly French and ** sister " stayed with him that night. 

** I wish Mr. Wheatcroft would hold me," were the 
last words the boy spoke. His last, soft breath was 
breathed in John Wheatcroft's arms. Then Clara held 
her little sister close. *'We will always have each 
other, my little sister." 

They were together through much of Hester's school 
and college course. Their winter home was with their 
pastor, Paul French ; their sunmier home was dear 
Westholt. 
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When Mariah Hardenbergh was twenty-three she 
married Captain Tom Mayhew, of the ship ''Isaac 
Jeans." They were married in the Westholt Church, 
and Helen and Hester were bridesmaids. 

There was no look in John Wheatcroft's eyes that 
would have troubled the bride had she thought to turn 
her eyes toward him. The church was more fixll than 
the oldest inhabitant had ever seen it. The bride's 
mother was radiant, and some whispered that she was 
handsomer than the bride. 

Mr. and Mrs. Owen Rathbim were among the guests 
at the marriage feast spread in the sitting room of the 
bride's homestead. The fire upon the hearth, crackling 
and blazing, would have satisfied the pride of Great- 
aunt Mariah. John Wheatcrofb and Clara Ranesford 
stood together before the fire. 

**I am very glad," he said, and she believed him. 
** I felt alone with her, after a while ; there were two of 
us when there should have been one." 

** My coming back to Westholt was not such a bad 
thing for you, lassie, after all," was her stepfather's 
greeting when he kissed her on her wedding day. 

Mariah Mayhew whispered to Clara Ranesford that 
she never wished for ** somebody else " now. 

Helen. the First died a blessed death at Westholt; 
the other Helens were with her; she went to sleep one 
evening while the two were singing low: 

Glory to thee, my God, thip night. 
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But she did not go before she had been told that 
Helen Knight, her three daughters in one, had at col- 
lege won a European scholarship. 

** Mine eyes even seeing it," she said. 

While Helen was studying in Europe, her mother 
was all-the-year -round housekeeper, a gracious hostess, 
a helpful friend. 

Mariah Mayhew's first child was bom in the old 
stone house; she was named Katrina. Captain Water- 
bury, as he grew old, returned to the tastes of his boy- 
hood; he would have bought the old house, but his 
stepdaughter told him no money in all the world could 
buy her house and land. She wished her little daugh- 
ter to grow up with a Westholt childhood. 

One summer evening John Wheatcroft and Clara 
Ranesford walked home from prayer meeting together. 
For two years, in lier vacation times, they had walked 
home from Tuesday evening prayer meetings together; 
for two years his weekly letters had been her long de- 
light. She told him she grew on them. 

This evening he said: ''Clara, I have learned to 
talk to you ; you have given me words for my thoughts. 
You have given me yourself to understand; long ago I 
gave myself to you. I am a poor man, and you are 
used to city life and city luxuries ' ' 

** But you are my luxury, John; no, you are my 
necessity; you are my air and sunshine, my bread and 
water." 
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'* God bless you for it and with it," he said fervently, 
lifting her hand and drawing it within his arm. * * Will 
you come to stay with us before my mother dies ? ' ' 

*'Yes.'* 

** Once, long ago, I thought — but you know that." 

** Once, long ago, / thought — I am ashamed of my- 
self for my thought. My eyes were opened wide and I 
saw that it was not good in itself nor good for me. 
We are beginning again, John." 

** Oh, no; we are going on in God's old way. That 
was his way too dear. We were coming day by day 
to each other. Are you really satisfied with a man 
like me ? You are a rose and I am only a cornstalk. " 

For how long she had been ** satisfied " with him she 
did not know; he had known that she was more to him 
than any other woman had ever been when they stood 
together before the fire on Mariah's wedding day. He 
had not dared to speak for fear of making a break in 
their perfect friendship; womanlike, Clara Ranesford 
had imderstood. 

It was a happy waiting time for her. They were 
married three weeks before his mother died; not in the 
church — John Wheatcroft did not approve the ** parade 
and the publicity ' ' — but in his mother's small parlor. 
The bride told Dolly French in confidence that the 
wedding journey was up the garret stairs to kneel to- 
gether on the bare floor of that consecrated room. 

Her husband, to Clara Wheatcroft, was the embodi- 
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ment of the man described in the Chinese rendering 
of the inspired word that Paul French read the first 
time John Wheatcroft became one of the household at 
the morning hour: 

'' You ought to care for God's flock, and it is not the 
strength of man that forces you to do so, but it is your- 
selves out of a willing heart, not coveting unrighteous 
gain, but issuing out of a good heart that is pleased to 
help people . . . You ought to know that the Lord has 
selected the man that is inflexibly sincere to become 
loyal to himself, or to belong to himself/' 
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'"* -N-' .THE END. ' 
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